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MAKING ABRIDGMENTS 
= | ; EASY AND CERTAIN RULES 


ANALYSING AUTHORs. RE 


DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS; 


The Finsr, containing PRELIMINARY ExPLANATIONS, and the RuLes 
. FOR MAKING ABRIDGMENTS ; 


The SzcoxD, the APPLICATIONS of thoſe RuLEs to various SELECTIONS | 
from che beſt AuTHORS, 


By the ABBE GAULTIER. 


PART THR FIRST. 


30 
Were all Books reduced. to their Quinteſſence, many a bulky Author would make his Appearance i in a Penny 
Paper: : there would be ſcarce any ſuch thing i in Nature as a Folio: the Works of an Age would be contained 
on a few Shelves; not to mention Millions of Volumes that would be utterly annihilated. 
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IT may appear rather ſurpriſing that the Author, whoſe . 
| literary endeavours have been intended only to facilitate to 
Children the attainment of the firſt elements of ſcience, 
' ſhould now claim the indulgence of the Public, for a Work 


which is a defideratum in literature. 


Y 


However extraordinary this may be thought, certain it 


is, that the Work here offered is merely the reſult of the 
few ſchemes he had contrived for aſſiſting children and 
that he originally conccived it, from obſervation of the 
effects which his plans produced on their mind. As this 
may ſeem a kind of paradox, he begs his Readers to permit 
him to give a briet account. of the circumſtances which 


— 


| led him to his preſent diſcovery, in order that they may 


not only be convinced of what he advances, but, at the 
ſame time, become better acquainted with the method 
itſelf; for the cleareſt and ſhorteſt way of underſtanding 


the principles of an art, is, without doubt, to follow the 


1 


. 
[i 


MO HS WE AE EAT E, pper er an, 


iv 3 PREFACE, 


| chain of thoſe . which gradually prepared the intro- 
duction of it. The account of what he has ventured, 


perhaps too preſumptuouſhy, to call a diſcovery, is as 


i follows: : 


Whilſt he was contriving how to fix the attention of 
Children on the analyſis of each principal part of a ſentence, 


he found, after a few trials, that to -paint in different 
colours the ſeveral parts of the ſentences, according to his 
general divifion of Grammar, would be a uſeful, and 


even an amuſing exerciſe. a 


— 


He therdfore directed then? to put, 1ſt, The NOMINATIVE 


CASE, or the ſubject, in deep blue ; and its MODIFICATIONS, 


viz. the adjectives which are joined to the nominative, or 


en. which fupply the place of the 1 in 


O 


( *) Being convinced that Grammar is the key of the Sciences; that, if well explained, 
it accuſtoms young people to reaſon clearly, and gives them all the advantages of a good 
logic, ſuited to their age; the Author's principal aim was to render that ſcience as 
intereſting as poſlible, and even amuſing to Children. He therefore endeayoured, by 
means of his games, (to uſe the expreſſion of the illuſtrious Locke ) to cozen them into 
that knowledge. In a genealogical tree, he preſented to their view the relations of words 
to each other; by means of a few games, he. enabled their parents to exerciſe them in 
the compoſition of ſentences ; and * a few more, to inſtruct them in the mode of 


E e 


le, ; 


5 


PREFACE, 5 * 


light blue. —adly, The VERB, or the attribute, in deep red; 
and the oblique caſes governed by the verb, in light red.— 


z3dly, The moniricarions of vsrrs, or the words which 


determine their fignification, as adverbs, adverbial expreſ- 


ſions, or ſome conjunctions, in ye//ow, (Vide the Specimen 


of AT by painted ſentences, page 91). 


What commonly ſtruck Children firſt, in thakk painted 
Tables, was, to ſee how differently ſeveral ſentences, though 
of the ſame length, were coloured, They often ſaid, with 
puerile fimplicity, that one ſentence, by being differently 
coloured, -became as diferent from another ſentence, as 


one fluff is different from another. | 


But to this infantine reflexion ſucceeded others more 
uſeful and intereſting. By often comparing theſe painted 
ſentences, the Children, as well as the Author, were 


naturally led to make the following obſervations : 


Iſt, That, however different might be the colouring of 
the ſentences, - yet there was always to be found in every 
one of them a. nominative, or a ſubject, and a verb, or 


attribute; 5 that is, a word coloured in deep blue, and 
another 


| = Wh | FREFACE. 5 | 5 * 


another i in deep red.—2dly, That if either of thoſe ans. . 
viz. the ſubje# or attribute, was ſuppreſſed, there was no 
© Kind of ſenſe in the whole ſentence.—Laſtly, That if 
thoſe two words were joined together, they always produced 
ſome good and right lends. :- ---- 


bd 


This made them clearly perceive that the SUBJECT and 


. 


the ATTRIBUTE Were primary and neceflary parts of the 
ſentence, and, as it were, the ſupport of it. 
On the other hand, they obſerved that all the remaining 

nts of the ſentence, viz. thoſe painted in /ight colours, 

or in ello, ike not primary parts, like the ſubjea and 

the attribute, but ſecondary. For, ' Iſt, ſome of them 
were wanting in the moſt clear and complete ſentences, 
—2dly, Others might be ſuppreſſed. ſometimes without 
changing the ſenſe of the ſentence, — 3dly, No one of them 


itſelf form a complete ſenſe,  _ 


* 


could ever b 


In che above obſervations, the Author had already before 


him all that was requiſite for the diſcovery of this method 
of abridgment, but he did not then perceive it. Some 
further. reflexions were yet wanting, which ſoon after 
r * 


rRNA 7 7 ne 


_ He obſerved, and the Children alſo, that in every ſentence 
which they had analyſed by means of colours (and they 
had a great many then before them), there was never to be 
found more than two or three general MODIFICATIONS, - 
beſides the sun, and the T TRIBUTE; and conſequently 
that in the moſt diffuſe ſentence, and one that formed, 
even by itſelf, a long paragraph, there never could be diſ- 
covered by the analyſis more than four or five diſtinct ideas. 


— 
* 


It was this laſt concluſion alone that led the Author to 


conceive the firſt plan of abridgments. For, ſince it was 


no longer a problem that every ſentence or paragraph, 0 
whatever length it might be, was compoſed of but few ideas, it 
was eaſy for him to ſee, that if thoſe ideas could be generaliſed, 


and compriſed in very ſhort expreſſi ons, the reſult would be an 


abridgment of all the thoughts contained in the entence or 


paragraph. 


He then directed all his endeavours i find out by what 


means this compreſſion could be effected, and ſoon diſcovered 


thoſe means in his former works for Children. He obſerved 


that the ſame rules which he had laid down to diſtinguiſh 
and analyſe the adjeckives, oblique caſes, and adverbs of a 
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ſentence, would be equally uſeful as the means of com- 


preſſing ſentences. 


8 


ht Blue, viz. the mod; ca- 
t a quality of a perſon 


For, 1ſt, Whatever was in 
+1: Hons of the ſubject, (as expreſſing 
T4 ls thing might be very often rendered by a ſimple adjective. 
aa. Whatever was in light red, viz. the oblique caſes, 
completing the ſignification of the attribute, if a queſtion 5 
was put concerning it, by the words whom ? what ? of © 
whom? of what ? &c.) might be very eaſily replaced by a 


ſingle noun. Wt „ 5 8 


I zap, Whatever was in yellow, (if a queſtion was put 
reſpecting it by the words when? ? where; ? how? bow much? 


"why? by what means? fure ly? in what caſe ? ) might be 
'very nearly reduced to a ſingle adverb, or an adverbial 
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He then began to ſee clearly the whole Method of making 
[Abridgmbars; and, by way of hypotheſis, fixed theſe three 21 : 
general rules, viz. 1ſt, ANALYSE THE PARAGRAPH— © - 
2dly, Conrrzss 17.—;dly, WITH ITS COMPRESSED PARTS | ; 

> 


% 
) : 


© | MAKE THE ARD MEN r. | 13 
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$ 


e 


PREPACES. 7 1 ix 


Having at that time finiſhed his plan for the inſtruction 
of Children, he had leiſure to meditate on what he had 


learned with them, and often from them. As his favourite 
method of analyſis was always preſent to his mind (for it 
had procured him much pleaſure in his converſation with 
Children) in order to convince himſelf how it might 


be of further utility, he made (merely by way of an 


amuſement) a very large collection of painted analyſes, 


on example es, elected either by himſelf or his friends, from 


the beſt Latin, Engliſh, Ttalian, and. French authors. 
1 hoſe trials ſeemed to him to anſwer well; lome of them 


even ſurpaſſed his expectation. 


He then thought it proper to conſult ſeveral enlightened 
men of different nations, and ſubmitted fully to their 


judgment the reſult of his plan. They approved of it, 


and encouraged the Author to continue his Work, fince 


it was likely to be of great importance. They all agreed 
that this method, if well explained, might be uſeful not 
only as the proper way, which had been ſo long wiſhed for, 
of making abridgments, but even as a grammatical work; 
and that it could not fail to improve the art of writing 


and ſpeaking well. | 5 ©: — 
BB ; The 
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ledge may be acquired : means 
deſirable, ſince life is ſo ſhort, and ſcience ſo extenſive. 
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The Author 1s far from believing that his ſlender abilities 
have fully anſwered ſuch an expectation, and much leſs 


that this firſt eſſay of his method (which, from particular 


reaſons, does not appear i in the original language in which 
it was written, but under the diſadvantages of a tranſlation), 


18 brought at once to perfection. 


\ 


This, at leaſt, he has a right to hope, that however 


the whole of it the conſtant zeal which animates the 


Author, and will ever animate him, in the purſuit of 
the moſt direct and expeditious means by which know 


% ' ; \ 


which are | peculiarly 


imperfect the method may appear, his Readers will ſee in 
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EXTRACHY 
| FROM | 
= ' SEVERAL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE AUTHOR, 


ON THE SUBJECT OF HIS PLAN. 
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| RR UA IN D on prend pour guide Vanalyſe, comme vous le faites, 
& qu'on emploie cette unique methode des arts, on - doit s'attendre à des | 
ſuects certains. L'immortel Locke & l'illuſtre Abbe de Condillac nous : 
ont demontre cette verite. Ce n'eſt qu'en decompoſant des montres, qu'on | 
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i apprend à en faire; & c'eſt en decompoſant les chets-d'ceuvres des grands 
hommes, & en voyant comment ils ont ſu embellir de toute la pompe de 

13 Peloquence les penſees les plus limples, * on peut — à compoſer de 

8 pareils ouvrages. | 
2% f 
| Neo II. ä a 
1 LEE impoſſible que eleve forme par cette methode n'ap- 

= prenne bientöt le grand art d'etre concis, & de dire, quand il le faut, beau- 

: coup de choſes en peu de mots. Quelque multiplices que ſoient ſes occupa- 

5 tions, il ſera rarement dans le cas de dire avec cet auteur fi eſtimable: * 

5 © Vous Fcris une longue lettre, parce que te #ai pas le tems de vous en tcrire 

6 ce une courte, Kc. „ | 58 | : 
1 N. 111 

5 9 8 exergant? a votre methode Pon ſaura ſe rendre un compte 


plus exact de ſes lectures. Il n'eſt pas rare de trouver dans le monde des 
gens qui, après avoir lu, meme avec enthouſiaſme, un beau morceau 
d' ëloquence ou de poëſie, ſont fort embarraſfes pour dire à quoi ſe reduit ce 
7 quiils viennent de lire. Il n'en ſera pas de mémè d'un élève, accoutume I 
demeler, dans le tableau de la Parts ies: figures principales de celles qui 
ne ſont qu acceſſoires. 


Ne IV. | 
ES naitra. un autre avantage; celui de mieux retenir ce 
qu'on aura lu. On retient bien ce qu'on a bien compris, & l'on comprend 
2 bien 
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ſorte, ordonne de la rendre . ſous ſon nom. 


f m 1 


bien ct qu'on a analyſe, L'enſemble de la lecture reſſerrẽ par Vanalyſe, & 


reduit 3 à la plus ſimple expreſſion par .Vabrege, doit neceſſairement er 
moins la mémoire, & y demeurer grave, Kc. 


| No V. 
. 8. Je crois que votre methode peut Etre auſſi de quelque ſecours a 
Part de lire & de diclamer. Celui qui, d'apres vos moyens, aura appris a 


 connoitre d'un coup-d'ceil dans un diſcours, les mots qui expriment Videe 
* principale, & ceux qui expriment des idees ſecondaires, ſaura placer a-propos 
l'emphaſe. Il ne manquera pas d'articuler plus clairement ce qui eſt le fond & 


le ſoutien de la penſce, & d'appuyer moins ſur ce qui n'en eſt que le developpe- 


ment acceſſvire. Je me ſuis confirme dans cette opinion par differens eſſais 


que j'ai fait faire ſur les N que vous m'avez envoyes, &c. 


— __—___ 


e. votre mẽthode watt pas une decouverte de pure curioſits, 


| Elle apprendra à lire avec fruit, & a écrire avec gout. 


Je ne ſerois pas meme ſurpris qu'on parvint, d'apres vos principes, à i ajouter 


2 art de la declamation de nouvelles regles. Par exemple: L'orateur qui 

auroit à parler dans une afſemblee nombreuſe, pourroit prealablement noler 
ou ſouligner dans ſon diſcours les mots qui en expriment les idées prin— 
cipales, & qui en forment la ſubſtance, & enſuite les prononcer avec plus de 
force. Il ſemble que par- là ſes auditeurs les plus Eloignes ſeroient à Portes 


de ie ſuivre, & de faifir au moins I' enſemble de ſon diſcours. 


| | No VII. 
eee C'eſt ſur-· tout à Voccaſion de cette mẽthode qu'on doit vous 
appliquer ces vers qu'c 'on vous a adreſſes depuis Jong: tems, & qui ſemblent 


C'eſt de lui que nous vient cet art ingenieux 
De peindre la parole & de parler aux yeux, 
Et par des traits divers, des figures tractes, 
| | Donner de la couleur & du corps aux penſtes. 
* - | i 5 Barbdur, Traduction de LucAlx. 


N. B. Nous n'aurions pas fait imprimer ce fallrage trop flatteur, ſi Pimmortel Auteur du 
Poeme des Jardins, qui plus d'une foigsmous a fait l' application de ces vers, ne nous cat, en quelque 
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SYN 0 PSIS OF THE METHOD OF MAR ING ABRIDGM EN TS. 
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| 


| A ſentence is an aſſemblage of words for — expreſſion of a thought. 


The ſubject, attribute, and adjuncts of a Reaſon are as follows: ». 


J 6 OO Oe? POEM 
The ſubject is that of which ſomething is afirmed or 
denied. Ex. Calypſo ſpeaks. Uly//es does not hear. 


2 


* 


* N 
The attribute is what is e or denied of the ſubject. 
Ex. Calypſo, ſpeaks....,, Ulyſſes does not hear, 


There are three kinds of adjuncts, viz. 


— Ol 


IM 
The ad; 2 of a ſentence are the words which modify, deter- 
mine, or complete the ſignification either of nouns or verbs. 


! 


* * 1 Ss 

4 which modi nouns. They are, 

I adjectives; 2d, nouns with a prepoſition ; ; 
3d, entire f ſentences, 


* I 


| Wa 
2. Adjuncts which ** the Senladiccn of the atlas; 
They are dverbs or adverbial expreſſions 
of time, — &c. 


e | 
3- Adjuncts which complete the 
ſignification of verbs, They are 
either dire or indirect. 


F< 


C 1 c "7 n F | on 
. | i 6 „ "A RE j 8 : : - 5 — 
| ADJECTIVES. 2 NOUNS WITH ENTIRE SEN- n pLAck. oF QUALITY. q OF QUANTITY. OF MEANS.  <. OF MOTIVE, OF ENERGY. OP RESTRICTION DIRECT INDIREC 
PREPOSITION, TENCES. ere How ? i How much? By what means # Why ? © Is it really ſe? Ts it abſolutely ſo # Completive Adjunets. Completive — 
| fe * 


Ex. 


Of great 
a en 


moment. 


The eee may be ſabdivided into primary and eons. 


ſentence. 


— 


In this place. 


Much. 
Not enough. 


x 


By Aretugunii 
With his 


Little. ſword. . you. 


AE. 


For his good. 
Becauſe of 


Indeed. 


my honour. 


Certainly. 


Fs. 
Of whom? 


Of what * 
To whem ? 


5 


Perhaps. If... 


Upon 


Though. But. 


The primary 8 are thoſe which cannot be doppel wichout eatinly chinging the ſenſe of the 
The ale adjuncts are thoſe which, if ſuppreſied, do not cane the ſenſe of the ſentence, but render it more general. 


* 


oC 


A fimple ſentence is that 


which has but one ſubject and 
one attribute, or finite verb. 


Of theſe there are two kinds, viz. Simple ſentences. 


Without any adjungs. 


2 LB 
With | one or any 


| & adjunfts. 


J 


N 


— Sit”, og 


E | 
A eule ſenterge is that 


in which there is ore than 
one ages or ribute. 
{ 


Of theſe there are three kinds, viz. Sentences complex. 


5 


3. 
Both by the ſubject and 
d drtribute. | 


By the attribute, 


a 


5 a * 
There are three kinds of ſentenpes: VIZ. SIMPLE, COMPLEX, and COM POUNDED. | oo 


A compounded ſentence is | 
an aſſemblage of ſentences, 1 
\ which one is principal andevery f 
other is ſubordinate. . A 


Of theſe there are three Ss viz. Sentences compounded. 


ft Et 


1. 


modify nouns. 


Of ſubor dinate ones 90 


3 


3. 
Of ſutor dinateones which 
modif fy nouns, and deter- 
mine the attribute. 


of ſubordinate ones which 
( determine the n ; 


Ry 


Ex. * Ex. | Ex. | | Ex, Ex. | Ex. | „ Ex. Antiquity, like every other 
Hiſtory is uſeful. The 8 97 one's own The Pa moon, and flars, The ſun illuminces and en- The Fe and moon illuminate Some, who the g h of - When he comes, he will quality that attracts the notice 

85 country is uſeful to very one. ane the univerſe. livens nature. and enliven nature. eloguence bave found, were zuide you. of mankind, has votaries that 

Cu Eat drown'd. - reverence it. | 


46 


Paragraphs are ſmall and diſtinct parts of a diſcourſe, which compoſe a chapter ; in the ſame manner as ſeveral chapters wo a boch and ſeveral books 5 compoſe 
a volume, or a complete work, Of theſe there are two kinds, viz, 1. Of one ſentence; 2. Of detached ſentences. : 


4 A. — 


_ 


A paragraph of one ſentence i is that which contains a thought brought i into one ſentence, either 
Vide Firſt Rule, Ex, 3 to 7, page 19. &e. 


_ —_ or 0 AI 


8 


— — = 


5 * 
* . 2 . „ L 
L * 


„ A paragraph of detached ate is that which contains a thought ſplit into two, three, 
or more ſentences. 


Vide Firſt Rule, Ex. 8, 9, 10, &c. page 24, &C. 


RULES FOR MAKING ABRIDGMEMNTS 


* 


„ 


6 


2 bere are above general Ruler ; ah which the be fiſt i is — fo the — and the Ker, fo the 4 


FIRST R UL. E. 


Analyſe the Paragraph you are to abridge, and find 
| its principal parts. ( Vide page 17). 


3 


DIRECTIONS. 


If the paragraph conſiſts of a ſimple or of 
a complex ſentence, find out the ſubject, 
attributes, and adjuncts. (7 Vide page 17). 


— 


If the paragraph conſiſts of a compounded 
ſentence, or ſeveral detached ſentences, find out 
the principal and the ſubordinate ſentences. | 


(Vide page 17). 


| After the paragraph has hives analyſed in its 
| principal parts, write each of them by way | 
| of memorandum. (Fide page 18). 


| | NOTE. A. 
I. n whe deferibes an object by its qualities, and put the proper and 


direct name of that object. Vide page 27.—II. Suppreſs what deſcribes an 
object by the enumeration of its parts, and name that object. Vide page 30. 
in. Suppreſs what deſcribes an object by the enumeration of its aftians, | 
and find a general expreſſion which may nearly imply all the enumerated 
actions. Vide page 31.—IV. Suppreſs what deſcribes an object by the 
enumeration of its effects, and expreſs that object. Vide page 32. 


Poſitively, 


| SECOND RULE. 
8 each part of your Nee E 


(Jide page 27). 
"= — 
DIRECTIONS. 


Suppteſs CIRCUMLOCUTIONS» 
| (Lide Mete A.) 


Suppreſs REPETITIONS. 
ide Mie B.) 


Suppreſs PARTICULAR 8. 
(Vide Note C.) 


; No B. 

1. Suppreſs the repetitic of the ſame expreſſions as thoſe which are nearly 
ſynonymous, and chooſe aty one of them. Vide page 35. — II. Suppreſs the 
repetition of expreſſions not quite ſynonymour, and chooſe that among them which 
has the moſt preciſe and d&inite fignifications Vide page 37.—LI. Suppreſs 
the repetition of attributeh whether ſynonymous or not, if they expreſs an 
enumeration of actions, and in their ſtead put a general attribute. Vide page 38. 
AIV. Suppreſs the repetition of the ſame idea, expreſſed both negatively and 

Vide page . x 


by H I R D R. ULE. 
With the compreſſed part of the Paragraph make 
your Abridgment. (Vide Page 45). 


ou ha — 
DIRECTIONS. 


T o make a compact abridgment, take the ſub- 
ject, attribute, or the principal ſentence and 
8 adjuncts of the prepared paragraph. 


(Vide page 45). 
| O__—c 
To make a leſs compact abridgment, beſides 


the ſubject, attribute, &c. take ſome of the 
ſecondary adjuncts. (Fide page 45). 


If two abridged paragraphs, on account of 
their reference one to the other, can be ſtill 
further compreſſed, abridge them again. 


3 Vide 2 88). 


NOTE c. 
I. 3 the ſecondary ad juncts. Vide page 40.11. 1 what parti- 


culariſes the neceſſary and clear effe#s of ſpecified cauſes. Vide page 42.—III. Sup- 


preſs what particulariſes the clear cauſes of ſpecified effects. Yide page 43.— 


IV. Suppreſs redundant expreſſions, or thoſe which deviate either from the 
ſimplicity, or from the unity of the ſubject; ſuch as, multiplied — 
incidental reflex ions, een page 44. | 
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MAKING ABRIDGMENTS. 


CONTAINING. 


— 


IE RULES FOR MAKING ABRIDGMENTS. 


PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS, 


For the better underſtanding of the Rules. 


SSC TION THE FI 


. 5 Y 


DEFINITION OF A SENTENCE. | 


A sxxrexcx is an aſſemblage of words for the expreſſion 

2 of a thought. LT. | 
In every ſentence, there is a word to which any queſtion 
that may be aſked muſt ultimately refer. 
EXAMPLE—** Men often MW the - appineſs of their 
life zo the pleaſure of a moment.” —_—_ 


> 


HE PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS, 
5 In this ſentence, all the words relate either directly or 

. indirectiy to the ſingle word. .. Men 2 
What do men do —_ 
When do „„ offer 
Hg ih What do men ſacrifice d | happineſs | 
What happineſs EROS their life 
* To what do men facrifice?......to the pleaſure 
+ Too what pleaſure P. . . . . . . . .. F 4 moment. i 


SECTION THE SECOND. 


SUBJECT AND ATTRIBUTE OF A SENTENCE. 


ITI SUBJECT is that of which ſomething i is affirmed or 


I denied. — oo . | SG 


The arTaIBUTE is what is affirmed or denied of the 
ſubject. oh 
=& | Rani. Calypſo ſpeaks.” + 
EL Calhpo is the ſubject, becauſe it is ; affirmed of her that 
ihne ſpeaks. Speaks is the attribute, becauſe it is what is 
7 | | affirmed of Calypſo. : | 
 Acain.,—< Ulyſſes does not hear A 
Ulyſſesas the ſubject, becauſe of him it is denied that 
be hears Calypſo. Does not hear is the attribute, becauſe it 
is that which is denied of the ſubject, Ubyſes 


— — » 
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PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS. | 3 


Ons ERVx, firſt, In every ſentence, the sun j xe is that word to which all 
the others refer, and expreſſes the perſon or thing which ig, has, or cnn that | 
is to ſay, which is the nominative caſe of the ſentence. 

The ATTRIBUTE is the word which expreſſes the exiſtence, the poſſe Mon, or 
the a#ion of the perſon or thing which is the ſubject of the ſentence. 
OzsxRVE, 2dly,—The ſubject of a ſentence is always either a ſubſtantive, or 
what holds the place of a ſubſtantive ; namely, a pronoun, an infinitive 
mood, or an active participle. | | 

A ſulſtantive.—Ex. © Calypſo ſighs.” © Ulyſſes is inexorable,” &c. &c. 

A pronoun.—EX. © She calls.“ He does not come.” 

An infinitive mood. Ex. « 7 0 Jpeak is g to men.“ —“ Nor to hear 
_ diſtinctly is a misfortune.” 

Au active participle. —Ex. cc Walking in fine weather is a pleaſant 
exerciſe.” —© Travelling in foreign countries improves us.? | 

OsskER VR, zdly,—The attribute of a ſentence i is always a common and finite 
verb, or ſome tenſe of the verb zo be joined to a participle or adjective. 

A common and finite verb. Ex. © Calypſo fighs.” © Ulyſſes travels,” 8&c. 
The verb to be, 8 to au active fame a Calypſo i 15 7 Ching.“ 
« Ulyſles is travelling. 

The verb to be, joined to an adjective —EX. « She 7s 232 « He is 
inconflant,” &c. 

ObskRVR, 5 there can be no ſentence without a ſubject and 
an attribute, yet ſometimes the ſubject is not expreſſed, but underſtood. — 
Ex. Come, go, wait (where the ſubject you or thou is to be ſupplied). Some- 

times the attribute is to be underſtood : as, when it is aſked—who will do 
that? If the anſwer be 7, or every one, the attribute will do that is to be 
ſupplied. The leaving out of ſome word or words in a ſentence is called 
an ellipſis. 5 3.58% __ | 


1 EE Tz ' SECTION 


TT SECTION THE THIRD. RE. ; 


. 1 dor OF A SENTENCE. 


: BH adjuncts are the words which modi ify, complete, or 
determine the ſignification either of the nouns or verbs in a 
| ſentence. 3 5 | Oe 

There are three kinds of adjuncts, viz. adjuncts which 
modify the noun ; adjuncts which complere the fignification 
bol the verb; adjuncts which determine the fignification 


— 
« 


5 of the verb, and of the ſentence. ö 


. Adjunc ts which modj Y nous. 


= Theſe are, iſt, An adljeckive.— Ex. In ſpeaking of 
| CEalypſo, or of Ulyſſes, I may ſay—“ Unhappy Calypſo.” 
% Prudent Ulyſſes.” 


þ= RP | Subſtantive and a Prepoſit frion.— Ex. Ulyfles of 
Ithaca. *© Calypſo of Og ygia.” 

ih A complete ſentence joined to a ſubſtantive or a pro- 
noun, by means of a Elative pronoun. —Ex. <« Calypſo, 


N noho was. daughter of Ocean and Thetis,” © Ul ves „ who 


was king of Ithaca.” He whom Ajax challenged.” | 


8. 4 * which complete the rgnification of the verb. 


* 
F 


: : | "Theſe are all the oblique call governed by the verb, 
Ic.c0hbey are either direct or indirect. | 


LEY 


PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS, = _ 


The direct completive adjunct of the verb, or attribute, 
is the accuſative caſe; conſequently it always expreſſes the 
E perſon or thing which receives an action, and anſwers to 
the queſtion whom? or what Ex. © ZEneas killed Turnus.“ 
& Romulus founded Rome,” —In theſe ſentences Turnus 
and Rome are the direct complements, becauſe they are the 
accuſative caſe of the attributes, killed and founded : for 
Turns expreſſes the perſon who receives the action of killing, 
and Rome expreſſes the thing which receives the action of 
1 Moreover, they anſwer to the queſtion whom? 
or what? | Fneas killed / whom ?) Turnus. Romulus 
founded (what?) Rome. . 
The indirect completive adjuncts of the verb, or attrilis 
are thoſe caſes which are governed by a prepoſition. They 
anſwer to all the queſtions which may be made by a pre- 
poſition joined to the relative pronouns, whom ? what? 
As, Of whom? of what? o whom? Yo what? by 
whom? by what? We whom? i 8 what? &c. | 


| a 3 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks (of whom?) of Penelope. 
| (of what 9) of his courage. 


UN was praiſed (by whom? by the Grecks. | 
| Iu what ? / for his eloquence. 


_- 


6  _ * © PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS. 


III. 'Adjunits which determine the fignification of the 
ſentence, or of the verb. 


- 


' Theſe are, adverbs and adverbial expreſſions, of time, 
place 8 quality, quantity, motive, inſtrument or means, energy, 


and reſtriction. -- = . | 
... Aud. of , 
Theſe anſwer to the queſtion, WHEN? or how long 

| bow long fince? „CC „ 

Ex. Ulyſſes ſpeaks, or did ſpeak. | Wann: does he ſpeak? 

1 Now.“ At this moment. How Lone did he ſpeak? 

A long time.“ . 1 
ZH  Adjun@ds of place. . . 


Theſe anſwer to the queſtion, WHERE ? whence? 12 
hat place? zo what place? : : 

Ex. Ulyſſes ſpeaks. | Wurrs does he ſpeak? “Here. 
7.10 this place. e In the middle of the army.” 
Before Agamemnon.“ 

N 3 Adjun@ts of quality or manner. 

Theſe anſwer to the queſtion, now ? in what manner 4 

Ex. He ſpeaks. How does he ſpeak? Very well. 


- 


cc Forcibly.” © Clearly.” « With great eloquence.” * 


1 . Adiuncis of quantity. 8 


* } 


| | Theſe anſwer to the queſtion, HOW MUCH ? 


PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS. — 


Ex. He enjoys ſome property. How MUCH det he 
enjoy ® little... Not enough. 


5. Adjuncts of means or inſtrument. 

"Theſe anſwer t to the queſtion, 1 BY WHAT MEANS ? with 
—_ * 7 

The Greeks took Troy. By WHAT MEANS as the 
gs take Troy? © By ſtratagem.” * By deceiving the 
Trojans.” * By introducing a wooden horſe within —_ 
walls. 95 
Again.— Ajax killed ine Wirn WHAT did Ajax kill 
e e Wich his ſword.” 


6. Adiuntts of motive. © 


Theſe anſwer to the queſtion, way? or for what reaſon? 7 
- Ex, bl fights. Wav does he * fight 26 For his . . 


£c For the good of his country.” 


o — The adjuncts of motive are alſo expreſſed either by con- 
junctions of motive, by relatives, or by active participles. 
ExAur LTS. — y a conjunction. He ran away, becauſe he was afraid. 
| | | Or, As he was afraid, he ran away. 
By a relative. He, who was afraid, ran away. 
By an active participle. He, being efraid, ran away; that i is, 


7 EE... n, he was afraid. 
1 | Adjundt of energ 9. 
| Theſe anſwer to the queſtion, Is 11 REALLY so? or 1 18 
ſurely not ſo? &c. and give to their verbs an athrmative or 


negative — _— = 5 


| Cn. PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS. 


+} Ex. Hs ſpeaks, & Really. „ 80 r e cc Upon 
my honour.” © out doubt.” 175 He does not ſpeak at 
1 aſſure you.” ” = 


8. Alien of reftrietion, or =” HY 


T heſe drain or limit the ſenſe of the attribute, either by 
expreſſing ſome doubt, or ſome condition, or ſome inconf, Nency, 
reſpecting what is affirmed or denied by the attribute. 
. Expreſſing ſome doubt. —Ex. He will * IE, _ 
haps.” | He will come, © peradventure.” 

4. Expreſſing ſome conditioners He will ſpeak, 
eon condition of being liſtened to.” / he has time.” 
. Expreſſing ſome inconſiſtency.— Ex. He ought not 
to ſpeak, ** _ he will.“ Though he ought to ſpeak, 
he will not. 1 5 
It may be thus en, that in cul examples the deter- 


minative words, perhaps, if, but, diminiſh or reſtrain the 
ſenſe of the attribute, heal; and oppoſe ſomething to 


what is affirmed or denied, () 


to his oils; ; in hg way of a game, puts a queſtion, which he begins with-one of the cha- 
tacteriſtic words of the ſaid modifications, viz. V ben?! Where? How? How much? Why? 


&c.—Ex. Ween will he come? WHERE has he concealed. himſelf : ? How does he dance? 


How MUCH does he wirk? Vary did he run away ? &c,—It may be eaſily ſeen, that as 
| | 5 . | the 


4 


| I 


3 


1 
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. EXPLANATIONS - 8 


| SECTION THE FOURTH. 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY ADJUNCTS. 


Tas; adjuncts may be ſubdivided into and 
ſecondary. 

The primary an are thoſe which cannot be frogs 
5 preſſed, without entirely changing the ſenſe of the ſentence. 


The ſecondary adjundis are thoſe which may often be put 
in a parentheſis; and are ſuch that, if you ſuppreſs them, 
the ſenſe of the ſentence to which they are joined remains 


the ſame, though it becomes leſs ſpecific and more general. 
Ex. In this ſentence “ A contented mind will make a 
man happy in every condition,” the adjunct contented, which 
modifies mind, is a primary adjunct, becauſe, if you ſup- 
preſs it, the ſenſe will be quite changed, and even falſe ; 
for it is not true that every mind makes a man happy. 

The adjunct, in every condition,. which modifies the 
attribute, will make happy, is a ſecondary adjunct; becauſe, 


if ſuppreſſed, the ſenſe of the ſentence will be the | 


though leſs 3 and ſpecific. 


— —ũU—ñ— — NS — a 
* — — 


the pupils cannot e anſwer thoſe queſtions but by adverbs, or — WER} expreſſions 
of time, place, quantity, quality, motive, Ke. oy cannot fail to become very ſoon 
: n with all thoſe modifications. 5 5 
We have entered into this detail, which may appear to ſome rather puerile, as we are 
S that nothing that can render the purſuit of liberal knowledge more pleaſing 
and eaſy to young people, give them clear ideas of abſtracted objects, and accuſtom them 


early to reaſon, will ever appear either 'trifling or frivolous in the eyes of enlightened 


men. 


G SECTION: 


; 
= 


PRELIMINARY EXALANATIONS, 


SECTION THE FIFTH. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF SENTENCES. 


—_ 


HERE are three kinds of ſentences, VIZ. 1. Simple; 


2. Complex ; 3 Compounded. N === : 


A SIMPLE SENTENCE is that which has but one ſubſect, 
and one attribute, or finite verb. There are two kinds: 


Ex. 
Where it is not ſpecified what kind of hiſtory ic i to 


. . 
== 


„ : 1. Without any adjuntt. 


6% HISTORY 18 ant 


whom it is uſeful, or why it is uſeful, &c. 


2. With one or ſeveral adjunts, b 


Ex. T HE HisToRy of one's OWN country 1s USEFUL 


ä „„ | 
The words. © one's own country” ſpecify what kind of 


ſtory it b e 70 evory an,” ſpecify u whom i 
uſeful, e. 1 | . 


A 


. 


'I II. 
COMPLEX. SENTENCE is that in which there 18 more 


| has one ſubject, or one finite verb; and may be reſolved | 
into as many ſentences as there are different ſubjects, or 


attributes, in 1t,—There are three kinds: 
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PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS» - 11 
r. Sentences complex by the ſubject. 


Ex. © The sux, uon, and STARS, illuminate the 
univerſe,” 
It may be ved into theſe thin! VIZ. 
&« The /un illuminates the univerſe,” 
c The m0 illuminates the univerſe.” 
© The pars illuminate the univerſe.” 


2. Sentences complex by the attributes. 
Ex, © The ſun 1LLUMINATES and ENLIVENS nature.“ 
Which i is equivalent to theſe two, viz. 


The ſun zllumminates nature.“ 
The ſun en nature. 


* 


2. & entences complex both by the Subje. and attribute 


Ex. The 5UN and MOON ILLUMINATE and ENLIVEN 


nature,” 


Such a ſentence is equivalent to as many ſentences as there 


are ſubjects in it, multiplied by the attributes. —Thus, the 
above ſentence, in which there are two ſubjects, and two 


attribute, is equivalent to theſe four enn viz. 
« The ſun illuminates aan 
“ The /un enlivens nature. 
&© The 009 illuminates nature,” 
% The mo enlivens nature,” 


C 2 5 OBszE RVE 
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_ PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS, 


Osservr,—Although there be but one ſubject and one attribute in a 


ſame caſc.. | | 
ExXAMPLE.,—* The ſun enlivens the Heaney and the earth.” 


Here, though there is but one ſubject, and one attribute; yet, as there are 


two adjuncts in the ſame caſe, or of rhe ſame kind, VIZ. “ begven” and 
00 earth,” it is equivalent to the two following ſentences. = | | 


« The ſun enlivens tbe heavens.” 
« The ſun enlivens the earth.” 


1 


A COMPOUNDED SENTENCE is an aſſemblage of two or 
more ſentences, either imple or complex, of which one is 


ſentence, yet it may be 28 by having two or more 3 in the 


principal, and every other is ſubordinate. By the prin- 


cipal ſentence is meant that to which the others refer; 
and by ſubordinate, thoſe which refer to the > principal.- — 


There are three kinds, viz. 


R. 8 entences - compounded of ſubordinate ſentences, which 
| modify or qual, ify NOUNS, | 


| EXAMPLE. | | 
bg Some, ls the depths of © eloguer nce have found, 


cc In that unnavigable ſtream were drown' a,” 
DRVDEN. Jvvxx. Gat. X. 


ere the ſentence— . Same, in chat unnavigable Brent | 
were drown d is the principal. The other ſentence 


f< who the depths of eloquence have found —is the ſubor- 


dinate, which qualifies. the F ome, belonging to 


the * 
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PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS, 13 


OssERVE, firſt—Subordinate ſentences, which modify a noun, are com- 
monly joined to it eicher by a relative, or by the conjunction hat. 

By a relative (either expreſſed or underſtood). Ex.“ The book, which 
You read, is mine.“ Or « the book, vou gave me, is ma That is, which 
you gave me. | | 

By the conjunłtion that (elbe expreiſhi or underſtood), Ex. He ſays 
that be is ſatisfied.” Or, © I believe you are right,” viz. that you are right. 

N. B. The conjunction that ſeems in itſelf an elliptical expreſſion for 
that which is, or that thin g, viz. So, in the following ſentence, © Aſtronomers | 


prove THAT the earth moves round its own axis, the conjunction hat is to 


be explained thus: Aſtronomers prove (what?) that thing which is, or, 


cohich I am going to ſay, the carth moves round its own axis.” Likewiſe, in 


the following ſentence, —© They ſaw THAT 10 live by one man's will became 


the cauſe of all men's miſery” (Hooker) the conjunction that may be 


explained thus: They ſaw (wha *) that thing, VIZ. to live by one man's 
will, became the cauſe of all man's miſery.” 
OsskRvr, 2d\y— The ſubordinate ſentences expreſſed with the conjunction : 


that, are to be conſidered as principals, when the principal one denotes an 
operation of the mind, or a reſtriction of what we affirm. 


Example.“ I am of opinion, that be is not yet arid” 
Here the ſentence © he is not yet arrit ved,” muſt be confidered as the 
principal, though it ſeems to be ſubordinate.—* I am of opinion, is to be 
conſidered as ſubordinate, and as reſtrictive of the ſenſe of the prise for 


we might ſay, He is not yet arrived, according to my opinion.” 


Again,-« I always thought at learning might be made a play and 
recreation to children. (Locke, on een 2 
Here, the principal ſentence is, „ Lan, 2 87 be made a = to 


children. The ſubordinate one is, © 7 always thought that :- and it is 


determinative of energy i in what is affirmed in the other ſentence. 


2. Sentences compounded of fubordinate ſentences, which 
determine the | g11fcati ion of the attributes. | 


Ex. ©. WHEN he the ſpirit of truth) 78 Come, he will 
nga! you into > all truth,” Jeux, XVI. I 3. 


Here, 


— * Cn - — — « 
. Cc — 


N 


T4 PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS. 


Here, the ſubordinate ſentence, © when he is come, 
determines the ſignification of the attribute of the principal 


ſentence, viz. © will guide yon, and expreſſes the time 


in which he will guide. 


Again, — 
be And: when the mind i is quicken” of. out of doubt, 
40 The organs, tho' defunct and dead before, 


« Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move 
„ With caſted flough, and freſh celerity.” =: Hen. V. 


1 the principal ſencence is not ſimple, as before, 


but complex, Dy the attribute, © break up, &c. and 

et netoly move,” &c. The ſubordinate ſentence, © wher: 

the mind is guicgten d, expreſſes not only the time in which 

the organs Freak up,” but the time alſo in which they 
i | 


& newly obe. 
OßsxRvr, firſt—The ſubordinate ſentences, which ine the ſigni- 
fication. of the attribute, or ſentence, are commonly. expreſſed by the con- 


junctive particles, hen, ſince, becauſe, if, though, or, that, for, &c. But 


ſentences which are expreſſed by the illative particles, hen, therefore, &c. 
or by the particle of reſtriction or objection ut, employed in the ſenſe of 
yet, are not to be conſidered as ſubordinate, but principal. 

Example. He bluſhes; therefore be is guilty.” (Spect.) 


In the above compounded nes, « be is guilty,” muſt be conſidered as 


the principal; be buſhes,” as ſubordinate, determinative of motive: for 


you might ſay, © he is guilty (why do you think ſo?) becauſe be buſhes.” 
Again.—“ Our wants are many, and too grievous to be born, but they 


are quite of another kind,” (Swift). 
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PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS. = 15 


H ® Our wants are quite of another kind,” muſt be confidered/ as the 
principal; they are many, and grievous to be born,” as ſubordinate, expreſſing 


reſtriction : for you may ſay, — Though our wants be many and grievous, yet 
they are quite of another kind.” 25 | 


3. Sentences compounded both of ſubordinate ſentences which 
| qual H. nouns, and by others which determine the f, 7 guifi- 
cation of the attribute. 


Example. — A © Antiquity, like every other quality 2 
altracto the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries 


hat reverence it, not from reaſon, but from prejudice.” 


; 7 | | Jonxsox. 


9 


Here the principal ſentence 18,—<* Antiquity has un- 


doubtedly voturies: the ſentence, ** /ike every other quality,” 
&c. determines the fignification of the attribute (* ), VIZ. has 


vorar ies, and ſhows in what manner antiquity has votaries: 
fat reverence it, &c. qualifies the noun ſubſtantive, 


wotaries, and ſpecifies what votaries are meant; that is, 


thoſe who reverence it. 


(*) We have choſen, with ſome Philologers, to call attribute what in logic is com- 
. monly called predicate, being convinced that words which convey as nearly as poſſible 
their preciſe meaning are always preferable. The word predicate muſt be quite unin- 
telligible to beginners ; but the meaning of the word attribute they may underſtand, 
almoſt by themſelves, Vize that en expreſles wind is attributed to wo ſubject. 
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SECTION 


16 | pPreLIMINARY EXPLANATIONS. 


SECTION THE SIXTH. 
„ 'PARAG 2 AND THEIR DIFFERENT KINDS. 
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„„ . ARAGRAPHS are {mall and diſtindt parts of a diſcourſe, 5 
which compoſe a chapter; in the ſame manner as ſeveral 
chapters compoſe a book, and ſeyeral books compoſe a 


volume, or a complete work. 


| There are two kinds of paragraphs, viz. 
| x. Paragraphs of one ſentence. _ They contain a | 
thought, brought into one ſentence, der ſimple, com- 
plex, or compound. Vide E irſt Rule, Ex. I to 7. 
2. Paragraphs of detached ſentences. They contain 
4 thought ſplit in two, three, or more ſentences. (*) 
þ | Among thoſe ſentences, there is always a principal one; 
il to which all the others refer, either as qualificative or C 
| 
| | determinative adjuncts of the principal ſentence. 
j For Examples, vide Firſt Rule, 10. 0 
N | 1 heſs paragraphs are to be found i in that kind of- compoſition which the French 
5 call Ayle coupe, in oppoſition to that which is denominated ye periodigue,—V ide Blair. 
HM . 
I | \ 
f : | | | 
| | | SYNOPSIS. | 
if : : 5 
hl : - 
| | 1 
| | | | h 
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WE reduce all the Rules for making Abridgments te  . - 
general ones; of which the firſt is preparative to the 

ſecond, and the ſecond to the third. Under them, we 

ſhall give the particular directions and examples to facilitate 5 
the underſtanding and the uſe of them. 18 | | 


o 


FIRST RUB as 
- * Analyse the paragraph you are to abridge, 
and find ts principal parts, according to the 
preliminary explanations, and the | 
* - directions. ; 


'DIRECTION TEE ( ä 115 

If the paragraph conſiſt of a ſimple or of a complex 
ſentence, find out the ſubject, N and adjuncts.— Z 
(Vide Examples I. II. III. IV. V.) TE | 


DIRECTION THE SECOND. _ = 
If the paragraph conſiſt of a compound ſentence, r 


2 | ſeveral ſplit ſentences, find out the principal, and then the ö 


18 FIRST RULE FOR MAKING ABRIDGMENTS, 


ſubordinate bers, which either modify a noun, or 
determine the ſignification of the attribute. — ( {Vide Exam- 
ples VI. VII. Kc.) 


OsseRvE.—=It will be well for beginners, after they have found out the 


parts of a paragraph, to put a different ſort of mark to each of them, or to 
underline each of them differently: For example, to put, 1ſt, a large croſs 
on the ſubject, as +, or three lines under it, as =; 2dly, a ſmaller croſs on 


the attribute, as ＋, or two lines under it, as =; 3dly, a very ſmall croſs to 


each adjunct, as 4, or a ſingle line under it, as —. Though this kind of 
operation may perhaps ſeem too mechanical, yet it may ſerve the better to 
- Impreſs the minds of beginners, by rendering more conſpicuous to their eyes 
the diſtinctipn of cach principal part of the paragraph, upon which depends 
fo 3 the and the ſucceſs of our preſent method of abridgment. 


DIRECTION THE THIRD. 


| After the paragraph has been analyſed in its ont 


parts, write each of them, by way of memorandum, either 


on a looſe ſheet, or on the margin of the book you are to 


abridge.Vide the Exdinples. 


Onstrve,—The beſt method of making memorandums of each part of a 
paragraph, is as follows, viz,—1ſt, If the 8usjzcrT be expreſſed by more than 
one word, or if there be ſeveral ſubjects, which 1s the caſe in complex ſen= 


tences, include at length in a parentheſis the expreſſions which they contain, 
and write inſtead of them the general interrogative word wHo? or wHaT? 


which, according to our preliminary explanations, anſwers to the queſtions to 


be put for the ſubject, in every ſentence. Vide the examples. 
II. If there be ſeveral ATTRIBUTES, which is the caſe in complex ſen- 


tences, write inſtead of them the general words, which, according to our 
preliminary explanations, comprehend the ſignification of every 8 


viz. be, have, or do. Vide the examples. 


III. If the apjuxcrs be expreſſed by many words or 3 include 
Them, all in a parentheſis, and inſtcad of the long expreſſions they contain,. 
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of a rock overgrown with moſs), 


EXAMPLES OF THE FIRST RULE, 19 


| write only the general interrogative words which, according. to the preli- 
minary explanations, anſwer to thoſe adjuncts, viz. For a completive 
adjunct, write the relatives whom, what, of whom, of what, to whom, or 


what, &c, For determinative adjuncts of time, place, quality, &c. write 


the general words when? where? how? how much? by what melns? why? &c. 
as will be ſeen i in the examples. 


« 
* 


EXAMPLES OF THE FIRST RULE, 


APPLIED. TO EVERY KIND OF PARAGRAPHS. 


I. Analyſis of Paragraphs containing ſimple ſentences. 


WE ARE wanpErING (fin al "IF 
es 5 are wandering, 
beautiful and romantic country). 1 where? 


EXPLANATION, WE is the ſubject;. for it expreſſes the perſons of 
whom it is affirmed that they are wandering, 


» ARE WANDERING, is the 
attribute, for it expreſſes what is affirmed of the ſubject, —— © In a beau- 


tiful and romantic country,” is an adjunct determinative of place, and 


- expreſſes WHERE we. are wandering. As it contains many words, let us 


include it in a parentheſis, and write on the margin the characteriſtic -mark 
or memorandum which anſwers to the oo determinative of the place, 
viz. Where TOR, | | 


" HE sAr * down (on the fragments) e tat 


down, 


on what? 


EXPLANATION,— * HE is the ſubject, for it expreſſes the perſon of 
which it is affirmed that he fat down om SAT down is the attribute, for 
it expreſſes what is affirmed of the ſubject. On the fragment of a rock 
overgrown with moſs,“ is the indirect complement of the attribute, for it 
expreſſes on WHAT he . down ; and as it contains ſeveral words, let us 

D E23 | include 
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$0 EXAMPLES OF THE FIRST RULE, 


j "ER them in a parentheſis, ad write on «the margin the characteriſtic 
mark which anſwers to this complement, viz. On what ? 

Ni. B. We give no examples of paragraphs containing a ſimple. Nane 

| without any 1 becauſe they are never * FRG of PO, 


II. Anah s of 4 1 containing a gene by the ſubjea. 
What? 


(The rafting of the falling leaves, “ Wi 


the daſhing of waters, and the hum i -_ 
of the diſtant city), * SOOTHED © y mind { ſoothed my mind, 
6 into the moſt perfect tranquillity). jaw oa OR 


ExPLANATION.— 
ſubjects, becauſe they expreſs the things, or what did ſoothe my mind. 


* SOOTHED is the attribute, becauſe it expreſſes what is affirmed of the 
ſubjet, —— My mind is the direct completive adjunct of the attribute 
- ſoothed, becauſe it expreſſes what has received the action of /vothinp. 
ee Into the moſt perfect tranquillity,” is the indirect completive adjunct of 
the ſame attribute ſoorhed, and N into what TL us write on the 


margin—/nto what « ? 


III. Analy ſis of a 1 containins a ſentence complex by the attributes, 
1 I WANDERED in a beautiful and} I wandered, 188-7 
= romantic. country, | b 8 Ar me DOWN on ſat me down, Y did, 
the fragment of a rock overgrown with | 
moſs, and * sLEeT inſenſibly. | and lebt. J what? 


ExPLANATION.— 
did wander, fit down, and ſleep. 


> WANDERED, * SAT DOWN, ®SLEPT, are 


the attributes, becauſe they expreſs what is affirmed of the ſubject, viz. what 
I did, —As this ſentence is complex. by the attributes, you may write either 
each attribute on the margin, or only the correſponding tenſe of the verb ; 


' Zo do; which, according to the preliminary explanations, is the general 
characteriſtic of every attribute expreſſive of action, — Therefore, write I did 


what? N Ys | - 
| | D | | . 
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the relative general word bat? 


g naturally inſpire). 


EXAMPLES OF THE FIRST RULE, 5 21 


Iv. ral s of a . conan a Jenna complex „ the ſubjecbs 
and attributes. | „ 


(The * ſerenity of che ſky, the various] What 

* fruits which cover the ground, the | does Or Whatds 
| ſerenity, 
fruits, 


the ſweet but fading graces of . inſpiring | and difpoſe foliage, 


autumn), oPEN the mind to benevolence, | the mind? Ke. do? 


and p1sPOSE it for contemplation. cc. 


ExpPTA NATION. — The ſerenity.....* the various fruits.....* the foliage, &c. 
with their modifications, are the ſubject, becauſe they expreſs what did oper - 
be mind. Then let us include them in a parentheſis, and write on the margin 
> Orin the mind to benevolence, and 
> DISPOSE it for contemplation, are the attribute, becauſe they expreſs what is 


: | affirmed of the ſubject. Write them on the margin.. 


N. B. In ſentences complex both by the ſubject and the attribute you 


cannot put, at the ſame time, a general mark for the ſubject, and another 


for the attribute: both together would make nonſenſe.—For example, If, 


in the above paragraph, you put the general mark hat? for the complex 


ſubject, and the mark Do for the complex attribute, the analyſis will be— 
Nhat? do? which means nothing, In ſuch a caſe put a general mark 
cither for the ſubject or the attribute, and expreſs the other part of the ſen- 
tence in its own words. Thus, the analyſis of the above paragraph may be 


either What does open and di pee the mind? or What do the Jer ew a8 
. & c. foliage, &c. do? | 


Fs  Analyſi s of a Paragraph containing a ſentence compounded of 4 a ſentence 


which modi es nauns. | 
WE often  inDULGE © the agreeable oy | 
indulge . 


reveries-( which the ""_"Y around us 


often, 
what? 


ExPLANATIONV.— 
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becauſe it is its accuſative caſe, and expreſſes what we indulge, 
Which the objects around us naturally inſpire,” is a ſubordinate ſentence, 
which modifies the nouns agreeable reveries, and ſpecifies what kind of 
4 agreeable reveries we often ane, 


did wander, 
is affirmed of the ſubject,— 
adjunct, which determines the ſignification of the attribute, and expreſſes 
the place Wyzzz I wandered. —Let us write on the margin the charac- 
teriſtic mark Yhere?——* © Till curioſity began to give way to wearineſs” is 
a ſubordinate ſentence, which determines the ſignification of the principal 
ſentence, and expreſſes the time, or bow long I wandered, —Let us write on 
the 8 How long? f 
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I - PXAMPLES OF THE FIRST RULE. 


era ron. WE is the ſubject, becauſe it expreſſes the 18 : 


Ee indulge. a 
is affirmed of the ſubjet.—— Often determines the time of our indulging. | 


—Ixpul or, &c. is the attribute, becauſe it expreſſes what 


* The agreeable reverics is the direct complement of the arttibute, 


VI. Analyſis of 4 a Paragraph containing a ſentence . of 2 ſentence 
| which determines the Jiznification of the attributes. 


; I b WANDERED (in @ beautiful and) I wandered, 


romantic country) ( till cunoſity began > where? 
'to give way to wearincſs). „ - how hg“ 


| ExPLANATION,— Ji is the ſubject, becauſe it ne” the perſon who 
; WANDERED is the attribute, becauſe it expreſſes what 


In a beautiful: and romantic country is an 


VII. hah, 5 7 a Paragraph containing a ſentence compounded both of a ſentence 


which modifies Nouns, _ a A which determines the Jgnification of the 
attribute, 


THE VARIOUS FRUITS ( . Was 


cover the ground) OPEN dur mind tobene- | opens the mind to 
volence (if it is well diſpoſed, and not] - 
vicious). „ in what caſe? 


EXPLANATION, 


benevolence, 
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attribute. They expreſs What? and To what? 


. ſerenity of the ſky, the various fruits 
foliage of the trees, and all the ſweet 


open the mind to benevolence, and diſ- | 


EXAMPLES OF THE FIRST RULE, - — 2 


Exvihtraniod, —* THE VARIOUS FRUITS, &c. is the ſubject, becauſe 
it expreſſes what does open the mind. ——* Which cover the ground, 
1s a ſubordinate ſentence, which modifies various fruits. © Open, &c. is 


the attribute, becauſe it expreſſes what is affirmed of the ſubjet.——* Our 


mind to benevolence are adjuncts, which complete the fignification of the 
| « © Tf jt is well diſpoſed | 
and not vicious,” is the ſubordinate ſentence ; it expreſſes a reſtriction in 
what has been affirmed, and makes us underſtand on what condition, in 


_ what caſe only . various fruits open our mind to benevolence,” viz. © if it 


is well diſpoſed.” Let us write on the margin. the characteriſtic of reſtriction, 
In what caſe ? Again, ; 


(Vi *that ſeaſon of the year when 4 In what ſeaſon? 


which cover the ground, the diſcoloured Je 


but fading graces of inſpiring autumn, 


poſe it for contemplation), - >I* was | T was wandering, 
WANDERING (* in a beautiful and romantic | where? 
country) (till curioſity began to give ” 40 ak cd 
way to wearineſs); and I *saT ne down 1 


(on the fragment of a rock overgrown 
with moſs, where the ruſtling of the 
falling leaves, the daſhing of waters, and f 
the hum of the diſtant city, ſoothed my 


I fat down, 


nere? 
mind into the moſt perfect tranquillity), py —IY 
and SLEPT inſenſibly (* as I was in-] Tept intent, 
dulging the agreeable reveries which the when? 
_—_— around me naturally inſpired). I 
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24 | EXAMPLES OF THE FIRST RULE, 


though the way was in many places ſteep 


and difficult). 5 {et GS 


EEE 


N. B. As the explanation of the former Examples may be applied to the 


foregoing paragraph, it is thought unneceſſary to explain vs its analyſis, 


but by way of e eee in the margin. 


VIII. Anahyfis of a Paragraph containing a thought ſplit into two ſentences, of 


which one is the principal, and the other ſubordinate, which modifies. a noun. 


*I immediately round helf (in a] I bound apfel 
vaſt extended plain, in the middle of where? 
which aroſe a mountain higher than 1 . 
had before any conception of). ITI II vs covered, 
WAS COVERED (© with a multitude of 
people, chiefly youth ; many of whom | 
preſſed forwards with the livelieſt ex- 
preſſions of ardour in their countenarice, 


with what people ? 


e 


ExPLANATION,— I immediately FOUND, &c. is the principal ſentence, 
| becauſe it is to this that the following ſentence relates, and is ſubordinate. 
IT was COVERED, &c. is the ſubordinate ſentence, becauſe it modifies 
or qualifies the noun mountain, and expreſſes the quality which the mountain 


had of being covered with a multitude of people, chiefly youth. 
II. Thoſe two ſentences may eaſily be compriſed into one by changing the 
word it for which, and inſtead of ſaying Ir was covered, Kc. ſaying and . 


which was covered, &c, 
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they are copied. The irregular com- be 
binations of fanciful invention may de- 


. 


the common ſatiety of life ſends us all : 


wonder are ſoon exhauſted, and the 
mind can only repoſe on the ſtability of 
truth, 1 JohxNsON. 


known to few,“ &c. is ſubordinate of motive; it expreſſes the reaſon why _ 
nothing but juſt repreſentations of general nature can r Many, Let us 
write on the margin Why? or Why do they pleaſe manr ? 


.LONG.—Let us write again on the margin Muy? or My do they pleaſeLonG? . 


word becauſe to each ſubordinate enn and ſaying, Becauſe the Particular 
Manners, &c. 


EXAMPLES OF THE PIRSTO-RULEK. - 2 


1X. 5 5 if a Paragraph containing a eds ſplit into tbree ſentences, 
of which one is the principal and the others are Subordinate, which 
determine the ji PERO of the ee 


* NOTHING „ CAN PLEASE nam, 1 e 


can pleaſe many, and 
and PLEASE bong), " BUT Jul repreſenta- pleaſe long ? 


tions of general | nature. Particular | | 


manners can be known to few, —_ r 


therefore few only can judge how m + 


light awhile, by that novelty of which 


Why! 5 55 255 | 


in queſt ; but the pleaſures of ſudden 


* SS 


ExPLANATION.—T. In this paragraph, the firſt ſentence, * NOTHING 
CAN PLEASE Many and PLEASE long, &c. is the principal, becauſe the other two 
relate and are ſubordinate to it; for the ſentence « « particular manners are 


The ſentence 
* « jrregular combinations,” &c. is alſo ſubordinate of motive; it expreſſes 
the reaſon why nothing but juſt repreſentations of general nature can pleaſe 


II. All theſe ſentences may be joined in one by prefixing the conjunctive 
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26 EXAMPLES OF THE FIRST RULE, 

X. Analyſis of a Paragraph containing a thought ſplit into many ſentences, of 

| which one is the. principal, another qualifies a noun, and all the 
others goers the n. of the atirilute. 


2 T ® obſerved 


21 vas (that © tha who had 
but juſt began to climb the hill, thought | what! 
* themſelves not far from the too - De} 
*as they proceeded, new hills were con- 
tinually riſing to their view, © and the 
ſummit of the higheſt they could diſ- 
cern ſeemed but the foot of others, till 
the mountain, at length, appeared to 
loſe itſelf in the clouds). (4 A I was) + My good genius 
gazing on theſe things with aſtoniſhment), 1 
*MY GOOD GENIUS /uddenly * ap- . 
PEARED. - The mountain before thee, | 

$41D HE, is the hill of Gl b He vad, 
On the top is the temple of Truth, | r 
whoſe head is above the clouds, and aa 
veil of pure light covers her face. Ob- | 3: 
ſerve the progreſs of her votaries ; be — 
lent and attentive. | * 1 


nn 


Ex = ES RT] 1 this paragraph, the complex fentence MY GOOD 
GENIUS aprxared, &c. is the principal, becauſe it is to it that all the others 
relate, and are ſubordinate : for, the ſentence « I oBsERVED that thoſe,” &c. 
is ſubordinate, which qualiſies theſe things, or ſpecifies what were thoſe things 
The other ſentences, VIZ, © The mountain before 
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EXAMPLES or THE SECOND: RULE, 27 


thee is the hill, 2 tec; « On the top,” Kc. * Obſerve the progreſs,” &c. 
are ſubordinate, and complete the ſignifteation of the attribute * or qualify 
and expreſs what my good Genius /aid to me. 

II. Both theſe ſentences may caſily be compriſed in one, by ſaying, A. 


I was obſerving that thoſe who had, &c. my good Genius ſuddenly PER and 


aid that the mountain before me Was, Sc. 


7 * 


SECOND R UL E. 
* Compress each part of the analysed Paragraph 


according lo the Following directions.” 


DI RECTION THE FIRST. 


S the CIRCUMLOCUTIONS : that i is, a you meet 
with periphraſes or circumlocutions, put in their ſtead the 
proper and dire& word or -p—" which they n 
Conſequently, ” | 

I. Suppreſs what de ſeribes a ess 2 its QUALITIES or PRO- 
' PERTIES, and put bb Proper and direct name . that Hels, 

"EXAMPLE, 


07 man's firf diſcbedience. ... . .us 
SIN G, heavenly MUSE, 2hat on the ſecret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, BIpsr INSPIRR | 
{That ſhepherd who firſt taught the choſen ſeed, 


In the beginning how the heav'n and earth Moſes, 


Roſe out of Chaos) eee 


8. 


E 2ͤ 0 EXPLA NATION. 


4 


and of computing time paſt, and referring 


28 rxxaurrzs OF THE SECOND RULE. 


| eier aſk, Who is bas ſhepherd 65 on the top of | 
Oreb or of Sanai, had the quality of teaching firſt the choſen ſeed, &.? 


As you will eaſily find that he is Moſes, write that proper name on the 
*margin, near the circumlocution which ſtands for it, and compreſs the 


paragraph in the Ale ing manner: 


Muſe, 2 aa. inſpire Moſes, bn mg oa. man's ven, 45 72 


obedience. (* (*) 


95 [Again], IV 5 
| WHO CAN. THINK Tear (the ſcience 
of computing and adjuſting the periods of 


time; the revolution of the. ſun and moon; | — 
_ Chronology: 


each event to the 3 year), IS FIT FOR 


CHILDREN ? 


40 klere aſk, what is the ſcience which has the property 


of making us compute and adjuſt tbe periods of time? &c. and having 


found that it is chronology, put that word for the circumlocution which ſtands 
for it. Then the 8 Hg will be compreſſed mou: | 


N. 55 can think that dren 'y is fit for children? 


- — ” 


(* Though we would not wiſh it to be ſuppoſed that we in any degree mean to leſſen 
the beauties of Poetry, by making abridgments of it, we have thought it a proper 
| ſubject for the illuſtration of our ſyſtem. Examples taken from Poetry, whilſt they 


' ſhew into how ſmall a compaſs the eſſence of the moſt expanſive ideas, even in verſe, 
may be reduced, have the advantage of being more eaſily retained. We have alſe 


another inducement to adopt them, viz. that the ſweetneſs of the harmony which i is to be 
_ m them Pe be a kind of compenſation for the dryneſs of the rules. 
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: father of waters Begins his courſe, whoſe bounty 
. pours down the ſtream of plenty, and ſcatters 


_ OF THE SECOND RULE, » =_— 


| | [Again], | W 
| RASSELAS FAS THE FOURTH SON. oF? = 


THE mighty EMpEROR i whoſe dominions the 
Tbe Nile 
over half the world the harveſt of Egypt. 


Joumsox. 


ExrLA NATION. Here aſk, Who is that father of waters, PEE + has the 
quality of pouring down the fiream of plenty, and ſcattering over half the 
world the harveſt of Egypt? As the anſwer will be tbe Nile, write that 


word on the margin, and compreſs your paragraph in the following manner: 


 Raſſelas was the fourth ſon of the mighty Emperor in whoſe 


dominiors the Mile begins his courſe. 


But, as in the above compreſſion there ill remains a circumlocution, VIZ, 


In whoſe dominions the Nile begins his courſe, ſuppreſs it thus: Aſk, What is 
that country or dominion where the Nile begins his courſe? and having found that 
it is Abyfſmia, ſince it is there that the Nile riſes, write that word on the 


margin, and compreſs again your paragraph thus : 


Raſſelas was the aq Jn of the 2 of Abyflinia. 


N. B. In the nd part of our medi of G will be found a 
very large collection of periphraſes and circumlocutions, expreſſi "g the moſt 
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30 er De. EXAMPLES or THE SECOND RULRE. | | 


- 


II. 5 2 . d geribes an 22 2 the enumeration of 


1- its PARTS, and name that objett. 


EXAMPLE. | - SY 


(The nobility, all the military officers, people] 


of the church, adminiſtrators of law and juſ- Tue veſt part 
tice, profeſſors of ſciences or of liberal and] ofthe nation. 
ingenious arts, rich traders) ALL AGREED 


IN IT. 5 1 5 i 


ExeLanarION,—Tt may be eaſily fron that nobility, military officers, 
&c. &c. are an enumerative circumlocution for the beſt part of the nation ; 
ſo, in compreſſing the above Pre put that e expreſſion in the 


place of the enumeration, and ſay: 


The beft fart of the nation agreed in in it. 


[Again], 
HE PERCEIVED FROM THE SHORE 
(benches broken to pieces, oars ſcattered here | 
and there on the ſand, a rudder, a maſt and 1 3 
cordages floating on the waves, &c. LE } = 


tere oars, benches, &c. are an enumerative circumlocu- 
tion for the fragments of a veſſe/. In leaving out therefore that enumeration, 


and putting in its place the above general expreſſion, you _ compreſs 
your pangrapi thus: 5 


H P perceived from the fore tho fragments of a veſſel, 
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perform the promiſes of youth, and that the 
- deficiencies of the preſent day will be ſup- 
plied by the morrow ; ATTEND TO THE. | 


Or THAr FORBIDDEN TREE, whoſe mortal rafle 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 


= 
3 


EXAMPLES OF THE SECOND RULE. 


' Suppreſs what dl ſcribes an hett by the enumeration of its 


31 


11 AcTioNs, and find a. general expreſſion which 


may a6 imply all the enumerated actians. 


EXAMPLE. 


VE wks liſten with credulity to this whil-- 


pers of fancy, *and purſue with eagerneſs the | 
phantoms of hope ; ; ho expect that age will 


= a 


HISTORY OP RasszLas. _— > 


* 


a Ocluded by the 
imagination. 


ExrLANAT TOY. Here aſk, what general expreſſion may nearly imply 


all the enumerated actions of /icning with credulity, of purſuing with eagerneſs, 


and of expecting, &c.? The anfwer might be, tbe debut on of the imagination, 


or the action of being deluded by the imagination. Therefore ſuppreſs the 
_ enumeration of the above actions, and put that general expreſſion, viz. 


deluded by the imagination; your paragraph will then be compreſſed as follows: 


Ye who are deluded by the imagination, attend to the hiftory 


of Raſſelas. 
[Agaid], 


DT... FRUIT 


With loſs of Eden.....&c. „ | 1 


Fatal. 


ExPLANATION,—Here aſk, What denamins ſhall we give to that tree 


whoſe mortal taſte brought into the world death., our Woe... 
As the anſwer will be, that ſuch a tree may be called rarAL, write that 


9 . 4% of Eden? 


general word fatal on the margin, and compreſs your ſentence thus: 


The fruit of the forbidden fatal tree, Tc. 
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32 | EXAMPLES or THE SECOND RULE, 


'Onsenvs. Erne general words a and bad, agreeable and unpleaf ng, 
true and falſe, right and wrong, great and. little, &c. imply ſeveral thouſand 
circumlocutions which enumerate the particular actions implied by thoſe 


general qualities. 


IV. Suppreſs what de . an 1 by the enumeration EY 
its EFFECTS, and N only the * 2 


10 do that, alk either War is tt harp or Wir is 


11 not that......? The anſwer to that queſtion will contain 


1 proper compreſſion of the circumlocution. 


EXAMPLE. 


The curfew © the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds ſlowly o'er the le, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, | 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. ( The night be. 


gins. 


Nov fades the glimmering landſcape on the 
| Goht, | „ 
And all the air 4 folemn ſtillneſs holds. Saar. J 


| . — Here aſk, wHY 1s 17 TRAD the curfew tolls,” Kc. 
* the lowing herd winds,” &c. © the ploughman plods his way,” &c. 
the landſcape fades,” and © air holds ſtillneſs,” &c.? As the anſwer 
will be becauſe the night begins, expreſs only that cauſe, and ſuppreſs the 
_ enumeration of its effects. Then your paragraph will be compreſſed into 
this ſhort ſentence : | & : 5 . l 


The night begins. 


[ Again], 
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EXAMPLES OF THE SECOND RULE, 


[A gain], 


7 The breezy call of incenſe- breathing morn, . - 

Ihe ſwallow, twitt' ring from the ſtraw- built 
T 

The cock's ; ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 


N 0 wy {hall rouſe them from their dan bed: e 1 . : , 


| 


For them no more the blazes hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to liſp their fire's return, 
7 Ocrclimbhis knees, the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


ExeLanaTION.—Here alk, WHY IS IT THAT © the breezy call, * ack, 
the ſwallow,” &c. « the clarion,“ &c. * no more ſhall rouſe them,” &c. 
WHY „for them no more the hearth ſhall burn,“ or «.buſy houſewife ply,” 
&c.? The anſwer will be, becauſe they are dead; then, if you expreſs only 
that cauſe, and leave out the enumeration of its effects, the general meaning 
of this is parggraph will be compreſſed thus: | 


1hey are dead. 5 


Again}, Ld 
Meantime Calypſo rejoiced at a wreck which}. 
brought the ſon of U/yſſes, ſo like his father, 
to her iſland. She advanced towards Tele- $he 
machus, and without ſeeming to know who he 1 
* What inſpired you, ſaid ſhe to him, | threatened 
ee with the preſumption to land in my iſland? hin. 
Know, young ftranger, that none enter my | 
empire unpuniſhed, &c. &c. 
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34 | EXAMPLES OF THE SECOND RULE. 
Execanbrios,—Here aſk, Wiiy is it that Calypſo, advancing towards 


Telemacbus, uſes ſuch ſevere expreſſions to him as theſe, bat inſpires you 


with the preſumption, &c.? Know, young ſtranger, GC. ? The anſwer will be: 
In order 10 reprimand and threaten bim. Then, if you put only what expreſſes 
that cause or motive, and leave out the deſcription 91 its effects, the ned 


| will be compreſſed thus : — . 
Calypſo rejoiced at ſeeing the ſon of Uh „but repri- 1 


| manded and ee bim. | | # 


AAR een Denn 
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| Pes vi —You may ore again the above abridged paragraph, by. * 

following the ſame direction.— For, if you aſk again, Wu #s it that 

Calypſo, who rejoiced at ſeeing Telemachus, reprimanded and threatened him? 13 

the anſwer will be, To conceal the joy of her heart. Then, in expreſſi ing 
only that cauſe or motive, and _—— out its eſſects, your paragraph will be - 


compreſſed thus agaln : * 
Calypſo conc caled the toy of ter heart. 


IA, 
Telemachus anſwered, O] whoever you are, whether a 
1 mortal or a Goddeſs (though none can ſee and not take you 
for a deity), can you be inſenſible to the misfortunes of a | 
| ' ſon, who, ſeeking his father through perils of winds and | 
waves, has ſeen his veſſel ſplit againſt your rocks? * Who i 
then is your father you are in queſt of? replied the God- 
deſs. He is called U/yſſes,” ſaid Telemachus; he is one 4 
of the kings who have, after a ten years fiege, ſubverted N 
the famous Ty. His name was renowned through all | 
' Greece and Af. 7a, for his valour in combat, and yet more ſo. |! 
for his wiſdom in council, Now wandering e'er the whole 
| extent 
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EXAMPLES OF THE-SECOND-RULE, - 335 


0 
- 


extent of ſeas, he runs through all the moſt terrible dangers. 


His country ſeems to fly before him. Penelope his wife, 


and I his ſon, have loſt all hopes of ever ſeeing him again. 


I am running the ſame hazards as he, to learn where he is. 
But, what do I ſay ? perhaps he is now ca in the pros 


found abyſſes of the ſea.” 


EXPLANATION, Here aſk, War is it n Telemachus addreſſes Calyphe i in 


fo flattering a manner? that he explains ſo nobly the cauſe of his appearance 


in her iſland? that he ſpeaks of the great name, of the glorious actions, and 


the ſad misfortunes of his father? The anſwer will be, to excite ber compaſ- 885 


ion. So, if you expreſs that cauſe or motive, and leave out what expreſſes 


its Hells, the compreſſion of your paragraph will be as follows : 


Telemachus endeavoured to excite the kindneſs and pity of 


Calypſo by the intereſting recital Lk his —_— an * 
77 his luftrious father. 


' Onsxrve, —The above direction will be found of the greateſt uſe for the 
compreſſion of paragraphs which contain ſpeeches commonly intended to 


_ excite ſome paſſion or ſentiment of the ſoul, as pity or hatred, hope or fear. 


' DIRECTION THE SECOND. 


Suppreſs REPETITIONS ; that is, expreſs but once an idea 


| which you find d or nearly repeated more than once. 


Conſequently, — 
I. Suppreſs the repetition of the ſame e 10S, or theſe 


which a are nearly Hmonymous, and chooſe ax v ONE of them. 


F 2-- > ++ Exam 


36 = i EXAMPLES or THE SECOND RULE, 

| EXAMPLE. | 
In this enſuing hiſtory, though the hand and judgment nf 
of God will be very viſible, &c. &c. - 1 ſay, though the 1 
immediate finger and wrath of God muſt be acknowledged - 


in thoſe perplexities and diſtractions; ; yet, &c. . 
CLARENDON. 


e 
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Exeianation,—In this paragraph the repetitfon conſiſts 6f two expreſſions 
or ſentences nearly ſynonymous, viz. THOUGH the hand, &c. and ThouGu _ 
the. immediate finger, &c. Therefore, in compreſſing it, chooſe either of 
4-1 _ © thoſe two ſentences. | . : 5 | 1 8 | 
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1 Su . 2 
The very diſcovery of beauty ſtrikes the mind with 


8 inward a joy, and * e through all the faculties. 
ADDISON, N 41 2. 


ExpLaxaTION.—In this paragraph, the two ſentences, » ſtrikes the mind with 1 

inward joy, and Spreads delight through all the faculties of the mind, have almoſt _ 45 is 

the ſame meaning. Therefore, chooſe either of them, and ſuppreſs the : t 
1 other. LE =o | | 5 
f It is impoſſible for us to behold the divine 1 with 
| | . or indifference, or to ſurvey ſo many beauties | 


without a ſecret ſatisfaction. . . - . ADDISON, N 413. 


 ___* ExpLanarion.—In this paragraph, the two ſentences, to behold the 


divine works with coldueſs or indifference, to ſurvey ſo many beauties without a 
ſecret ſatisfaction and complacency, convey almoſt the ſame idea: ſo you may = 
: make choice of which you —_ 3 
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EXAMPLES OF THE SECOND RULE. . 37 


II. Suppreſs the repetition of expreſſions or ſentences not quite 
' ſynonymous, but which convey the ſame idea, and chooſe 
that among them which has a more PRECISE and DEFINITE 
_ SIGNIFICATION, 07 which is 4 hind of RECAPITULATION 
| of the others. 
” "EXAMPLE. 
The properties and delicacies of the Engliſh are known 
to few ; it is impoſſible even for a good wit to underſtand 
and pi them, without the help of a liberal education 


and long reading; in ſhort, without wearing off the ruſt 


which he contracted while he was _ laying in a ſtock of 


learni n „ . DRY DEN. 


EXPLANATION. In this paragraph, the expreſſion without the help of a 
liberal education and long reading, is more preciſe and definite than the expreſ- 


ſion without wearing off the ruſt, &c. and even comprehends it (for a liberal 


education muſt wear off the ruſt contracted at ſchool). Therefore, chooſe 
the firſt expreſſion, and omit the ſecond, in the e manner: 


It is impoſſible to under ſtand 4 pratti 2 the delicacies of 


the Engh jo, without the help of the moſt liberal education, 


[ Again], 


"You know 4 in what ſtate was the French theatre at the 


time. of P. Corneille. All was diſorder and irregularity : 
neither taſte, nor knowledge of the true beauties of the 
drama: the authors as ignorant as the ſpectators; moſt 
et the pieces extravagant and deſtitute of probability 3 
without moral, without character: the 6: Janguage ſtill 
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36 | EXAMPLES OF THE SECOND RULE, 


more  defedtive than the repreſentation, of which Jokes and 
low. puns were the principal ornaments. In ſhort, all the 


rules of the dramatic art, thoſe even of decency and order, 


were violated. Raine. 


ExpLax ATION, In this paragraph, from the words all was in diſorder, 
&c. to the word ornaments, is expreiſed what were the faults of the French 


theatre when P. Corneille began to write. The laſt ſentence, in ſhort all the 


rules, &c. is a recapitulation of the above expoſition of faults. So, in ſup- 
preſſing the expolition, and taking the recapitulation, the paragraph will be 
qamprefied 1 in the following manner : : | | 


A the time . Corneille, all the 1 ”, the dramatic 
art, thoſe even of cy and order, Were violated. 


III. Suppreſ FU repetition + ATTRIBUTES, . Hinony- 


* nous or not, if they expreſs an enumeration of ations, and 


in their ſtead hut a GENERAL attribute. 


EXAMPLE. 


- 


I Solitude, 
Whether by nodding tow'rs you tread, + 
Or climb the Andes' clifted fide, 
Or by the Nile's coy ſource abide, 
Or, ſtarting from a half- year's ſleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or Tadmor's marble waſtes Survey, 
Or in yon roofleſs cloiſter Play; 
'Trrz, fond Nymph | acain I WOO, I again 
And again thy ſteps Pee: | Deans: Woo thee. 


| Wherever, 
you are, 


EXPLANATION, 
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ExpLA NATION. — Though the above paragraph, if analyſed according to | 
our firſt rule, will be reduced to the general ſentence on the margin, viz. 
O Solitude, wherever you are, I again woo thee; yet, if you wiſh to expreſs 
the actions enumerated by the attributes tread, climb, abide, vie, ſurvey, 
play, find either among them or in your mind a general attribute which 
imply them all. For inſtance, take the general attribute inbabit, and put in 
the accuſati ve caſe all the inhabited objects. Then the en, of your 
paragraph will be as follows: | | 


0 E olitude, whether you and tow rs, the PE l 
Tudmer s waſtes, ym Ws: or near 25 9 9 92 the NV ile, 


14 again 090 thee, 


IV. & 5 FS repetition of” 4 4 idea expreſſed 6 both Z : 


NEGATIVELY. and. POSITIVELY. 


(The poſitive expreſſion. had better be <LS Bay as it is - 
almoſt always the more definitive and clear). 


3 EXAuPLE. 5 
WHAT I 3 the honour of mentioning to your 3 
ſhip, ſome time ago, in a converſation, NA & not any 
thought juſt then flarted by Accident. or occaſt on, but the 
reſult of lang reflexion. | 8 


Ex TANATION. In this bang the expreſſion, was not any Mhough! 
juſt then ſtarted by accident or deſign, is negative, and certainly leſs definite 


= than the poſitive expreſſion, was be reſult of long reflexion. So, in ſuppreſſ- 
ing che firſt, the compreſſion of your paragraph will be as follows: 


77 hat 1. MEN tioned /o o your Lordjbip « was the reſult of 1 


reflexion, | ; — 
8 = | | DIRECTION, 


40 © EXAMPLES or THE SECOND RULP, 


DIRECTION THE THIRD. 


? 


bop prrß PARTICULARS, that} is, - Us ou details 
which are only intended to explain particular circumſtances, 
Conſequently, | | . 
2 8 Suppreſs the SECONDARY ADJUNCTS. (For Secondary 
Adjuncts, vide Preliminary Explanations, Sect. IV.) 
EXAMPLE. 


In what cale 


Ir 1MpuUpENCE Hap as much FEC IN | I what — 


THE FORUM AND IN THE TRIAL OF CAUSES, yield? 


» as audacity has in the country and deſert 
— places; THEN, IN Tas caust, VOL 
A. CACINA YIELD no leſs ro THE I- 
PUDENCE OF SEX. ZBUT1Us, than he yielded 

to his audacity in employing force. (*) 


b How much 


effect ? 


he yield? 


ExPLAvATLox.— According to our firſt Os the analyſis of the above 


paragraph is as follows: 
A. Cæcina would yield to the inpudence * §. Mburius, 
(How would he yield?) 20 les than be yielded to his audacity, 
(In waar cass would he yield?) if impudence had effect in the forum 
(How uch effect?) as much as audacity has elfect in the country and 


de r Places. 5 
5 This 


\ 
* 


(*) © S1 (quantum i in agro locisque defertis audacia poteſt, tantum) IN FORO ATQUE 
IN JUDICHS IMPUDENTIA VALERET;. (non minus nunc in cauſa) e N 


A. CACINA SEX. Krurn robExTIx, quim tum in vi facienda ceſſit audaciæ. 
8 CICERO, 


* How would 
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of F. Aburius. ( ) 


EXAMPLES OF THE SECOND RULE & 4 


This being done, it may be caſily ſeen that che adjunct of _ How 2 = 
and the other of quantity How Mucn? are but ſecondary. 'T 
ſuppreſſing them, your paragraph will be compreſſed nearly th 


EE audacity, which prevailed in deſert places, 
in the forum, A. Cœcina would ield * to rhe, N ds 


Opsr RvE,—Though the adjuncts of reſtriction: which expreſs a condition, 
are-not to be confidered as ſecondary, yet when they are employed to expreſs 
only by what means, or how, they may be ſuppreſſed. Such is the caſe in 
the above example; for, the conditional expreſſion if the audacity which 
prevails in deſert places bad effe# in the forum, ſeems only intended to ſpecify 
by what means, or how A. Cœcina might yield to the. OPIN of S. Kbutius. 
Then compreſs further the abridged paragraph thus: 


A. Cæcind certainly will not yield in . 1 as he did 


| pf deſert Places to the n of Sex. LEbutins. (+) Or, 


Will A. Cæcina yield in the forum to the e, of 


Bb ex. Abutius, as he Nielded i in the country? (t) 


N. B. When a conditional adjunct is ſuppreſſed, the "OP ſentence 


muſt be put ia the future tenſe, and muſt either expreſs a negation or 2 


doubt, as in the above example. 


Onxuth, 2dly It happens often that, by the figure which is called 
metouymy, and fo uſual in all authors, a ſecondary adjunct either of motive 
or cauſe is expreſſed as the principal ſubject of the ſentence; in this caſe 
re-eſtabliſh the direct conſtruction, and Tuppreſs what then will expreſs but 
a ſecondary adjunct o of motive or cauſe, 


OD | OR ꝛ — — - 


(*) © Si agrorum audacia valeret in foro, A. Cecina cederet iterum Sex. Abutii 


umpudentiæ.“ 


(+) A. Cæcina non x cedet 3 in foro S. Abutii impudentiæ ut ceflit in agro.” 
{t) «© Cedetne A. Cecina nunc in foro S. ÆAbutii impudentiæ ut ceſſit in agro ??? 


(3 _ EXAMPLE, 


42 - EXAMPLES OF as. SECOND RULE, 


EXAMPLE. | 3 N 

| The curioſity, entertained by all civilized nations, „ { 

enquiring into the exploits and adventures of their anceſtors, | 

commonly excites a regret that the hiſtory of remote ages 

ſhould always be ſo much involved in obſcurity, uncer- 
tainty, and contradiction. - Humr's Hiſt, 
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ExPLANATION.—In the above paragraph the direct conſtruction. is, « All. 
civilized nations regret that the hiſtory of remote ages ſhould be involved in 
' obſcurity, (way ?) on account of the curioſity entertained by them of enquiring 
into the exploits and adventures of their anceſtors.” So, in ſuppreſſing here 
the ſecond ſentence, which, by direct conſtruction, is become but a ſecondary | 
adjunct of motive, the compreſhion of the paragraph will be : 


la” chflized natighs regret that the h tory 4 their anceſtor * 
foould be involved In 9 
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Sappi what par ticularizes the neceſſary xrręors of 
Jpecifien cauſes. A ES 


EXAMPLE, 


' Calypſo could not be comforted for the departure of 
Ulyſſes : in her grief ſhe found herſelf unhappy by being 
immortal. Her grotto no longer echoed with the ſweet 
muſic of her voice ; -* the nymphs who attended her dared 
not ſpeak to her. 5 She often walked alone on the flowery 


turf, with which an eternal ſpring ſurrounded her iſland ; 
A | but 
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EXAMPLES OF THE SECOND „ 


but © theſe beautiful ſcenes, fag from alleviating her ſorrow, 
did but recall to her the ſad remembrance of Ulyſſes, whom 
ſhe there had ſeen ſo many times with her. She often 


ſtood motionleſs on the ſea-ſhore, whieh ſhe watered with 


her tears, and was continually turned towards the part A 
where the ſhip of Ulyſſes, plovgnn the waves, had diſ- 


appeared from her eyes. 


| ExPLanaTION.—In this paragraph, the firſt ſentence expreſſes a general 
cauſe of all the particular effects which are enumerated in the other ſentences. 
For it is becauſe Calypſo could not be comforted for the departure of Ulyſſes, that 
1®, ſhe found herſelf unhappy; 2%, that her grotto no longer echoed, &c. 


3, that the nymphs dared not to ſpeak to her; 4?, that ſhe often walked alone; 


5% that ſhe often flood motionleſs, &c. So, in ſuppreſſing here what particu- 


lariſes thoſe effefs or conſequences, eaſily to be inferred from the general 


ſpecified cauſe, the paragraph will be compreſſed thus : 
Cahy/o could not be comforted for tbe 3 4 U Iyſſes. 


III. Suppreſs What  particularizes the char CAUSES 4 4 


| : . 2 effect. 


EXAMPLE, 


n reſembled Ulyſſes ; he had his | 
ſweet and noble aſpect, with his ſtature and * Why? 
— . &c. | 


G 2 - "= EpILANATIOx. 
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| EXPLANATION 3 this paragraph, the expreſſions, © he had his fineet . 
and noble aſpect, © his ſtature and majeſtic port,” particularize the cavsss : 
why Telemachus reſembled Ulyſſes. But as thoſe cauſes may be. cafily con- 
ceived in the expreſſed effect, e your parograph by. * only that 5 
effect, thus: , 


1 ee U Iyſſes f 


AF 


IV. e REDUNDANT expr effions, VIS. thoſe which 
| deviate either from the SIMPLICITY or from the uxity 
F e the ſubject; ſuch as. ER Coin Payee, incidental 

|  reflexions, — 5 | 0 5 

Bo OsBstrve,—The beſt authors, which alone we intend by our method to 

2 | abridge, know- too well how to avoid thoſe faults of ſtyle above deſcribed: 
yet, as in the moſt ſafe models for imitation are unfortunately to be found, 


now and then, ſome blemiſh of this kind, (% quas bumana parum cavit 
natura, the above direction may perhaps not be without its uſe, 
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1 Me do not give here particular examples of ſuppreſſed redundancies, as 

7 we reſerve them tor the Second FACE of the Work. As an inſtance, we Ü¹½1 

: might | 

. (*) To prove that even the greateſt w writers are not exempt from the Shove faults, let us give 0 
; an example from Fenclon. It is very remarkable, becauſe it is at the moment that this great . 

Ul; writer is adviſing authars to avoid n that he n falls into o the ſame error. We 4 ' 
40 here quote his paſſage: 5 | 80 

il | | « On ne ſe contente pas de Ia imple raiſon, des graces naives, 40 ſentiment le plus vif, qui 

Il, | « font la perfection reelle. On va un peu au-dela du but par amour- propre: on ne ſait pas étre 5 

i | „ ſobre dans la recherche du beau : on ignore Part de &arreter tout court en- decga des ornemens E 

45 * ambitieux. Le mieux, auquel on aſpire, fait qu'on gate le bien, dit un proverbe Italien. On | 5 

i «« tombe dans le defaut de repandre un peu trop de fel, & de vouloir donner un golit trop releve à - 4 


ce qu'on aſſziſonne. On fait comme ceux qui chargent une Etoffe de trop de broderie.” 
In this paragraph he repeats again and again the ſame idea, without rendering it clearer or 
more ſtriking. He employs ſucceſſively a proverb, ſeveral compariſons, taken from alt, high- | 
' feafoned arfpes, ſtuffs too much embroidered,” to give the ſame warning, viz, that of avoiding H 
| redundancies, ind to ſay what Horace expreſſes in one verſe, via. | 
„ Denigue it vi 2 npler duntaxat et unum. 
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EXAMPLES OF. THE SECOND RULE, 08 


might mention Shafteſbury's paſſage of the Enquiry concerning Virtue, ſo 
ſtrongly criticized by Dr. Blair for the redundancy and ſuperfluity of words, 


which embarraſs and perplex the ſenſe. We entertain no doubt that our 
Readers, after this example, and ſome others of the ſame kind, will think 
with us, that there are few authors whoſe works N not either be dent 
or improved, by being abridged. 


> = THIRD RUS 

ill the com pressed parts of the Paragraph 
make your Ab 1dgment, according to the * 
lowmg directions. 


DIRECTION THE FIRST. 
To form a compact abridgment, rake the ſubject, 
attribute, or the principal ſentence, and primary adjuncts 


of the prepared paragraph. (Vide Examples of compacs 


| Abriagments, i in che following pages, and in the Second Part). 


DIRECTION THE SECOND. 
To form a leſs compact abridgment, beſides the ſubjeds 


attribute, or principal ſentence, and primary adjuncts, take 


ſome of the moſt ſpecific ſecondary adjuncts. (Vide 
Examples of 4% compact Abridgments, in the following 
pages, and 1 in the Second Rey. 


OBSERVE. © 
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46 135 THIRD RULE, AND DIRECTIONS: 


| Opsrnvy Whatever paragraph i is not compreſſible, cannot be abr idged, 


Such are thoſe which contain axioms, prov erbs, ma zimt, and general truths . 


or ſentences. | 5 | | 
FF ExaneLE,—He ri feareth all, Priketl at all. 


ExPLANATION,—In the above paragraph, containing a proverb, he is the 


ſubject: who. fear all, is the primary adjunct of the ſubject: Prike is the 


attribute: az all, is the primary completive adjunCct of the attribute /7iketh. 
Therefore, as there is no ſecondary adjunct in this paragraph, it cannot be 
compreſſed by the ſecond rule, and n cannot be e by the 


rnd. 5 „ | | - 


y Again, —The whole is greater than each of its parts. 


ExPLANATION.—In this paragraph, containing an axiom, the whole is the. 
ſubject: is greater, is the attribute: ban each of its parts, is the primary 
completive adjunct of the attribute, Therefore, as there is nothing in this 


paragraph which can be compreſſed, it cannot be abridged. 


: | Pn o be ever . in laudable purſuits, is the di Pinguifing cbaradtrifi 


of a man of merit. 


EXPLANATION. —In this maxim, to be ever active in Jaudable purſuits is 
the ſubject ; and no word can be ſuppreſſed in it, without entirely changing 
the ſenſe of the ſentence: is the diſtinguiſpin [4 charatteriſtic of a man of merit, 

| is the attribute, and there is no ſecondary adjunct to be ſuppreſſed in it 


(unleſs it be the word diſtinguiſhing, which perhaps might be ſuppreſſed, 
without changing wy ſenſe of the paragraph). e it cannot be 
abridged. | | 
The reaſon why paragraphs not compreſſible cannot be 3 ſeems 
to be pretty clear. For what is an abridgment : ? It is but the compreſſi ion 


of a thought; therefore, a e which cannot be compreſſed, cannot . 


be abridged. 
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EXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


\- ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES. 


EXAMPLE * 


| ED If, Conſcript Fathers, I have any ABILITIES, and I am 
ſenſible they are but ſmall ; if, by pleading often, I have 


acquired any nerit as a b ; if I have derived any 


knowledge from the ſtudy of the liberal arts, which have 
ever been my delight, * A. LICINTUS wav jusTLY CLAIM 
THE FRUIT OF ALL. *** For (looking back upon paſt 
ſcenes, and calling to remembrance the earlieſt part of my 
life, I find) it was he who prompted 2 firſt 70 engage in a 

courſe of fludy, and directed me in it. 


| CickRO PRO ArcuiTa. 

* A, Licinius may juſtly claim the fruit of my abilities, Sc. ** In what caſe? 2 my? 
PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT., | 

By THE FIRST RULF,—The analyſis of this paragraph is, as by the 

memorandum above, viz, * A. Licinius may juſtly claim the fruit of my 

abilities, &c. is the principal ſentence, ſince all the other ſentences refer to it. 

** If T have any abilities, &c. if, by pleadiug, &. expreſs in WHAT CASE 
A. Licinius may claim the fruit of my abilities, viz. If I have any. 

For (looking back, &c.) it was he who prompted me firſt, &c. is a 


ſubordinate ſentence, which determines the ſignification of the attribute 
may claim, and expreſſes the motive or the reaſon way A. Licinias may claim 


the 1 of all my abilities, viz. becauſe he Nang and arrefied me e 
2 „ By 


2 4 5 
K . 


48 1 - EXAMPLES or ABRIDGMENTS, 


have any, is to ſtand. 
will be entirely ſuppreſſed, as it is but a ſecondary adjunct of energy, relating 


By ru sxconD aul r. — The compreſſion of the above paragraph will be 


as follows, viz. 1ſt, The enumeration of objects, abilities, merit, knowledge, 


will be ſuppreſſed, and the general word abilities will ſtand in its ſtead. 


2dly, The enumeration of conditions, viz. If T have any, if I have acquired, if 


T have derived, &c. is to be ſuppreſſed, and only the general condition, if I 
—3dly, The expreſſion (looking back upon paſt ſcenes...) 


to the attribute prompted, and only. intended to make more ſure what is 


affirmed by the aſſertion, he prompted me. Then 
By THE THIRD RULE—The abridgment will be pony as ces VIZ. 


' COMPACT ABRIDGMENT, 


A. Licinius may juſtly © claim the Jos: of all — . 


abilities. 


LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT. 


A. Licinius may juſtly claim the fruit of all my / all 
Lies for he e ine fr 70 a Came 4 Audy, and 


1 directed me in it. 


A 


17 my tongue, then formed and animated by him, has 


ever been the means of ſaving any, *I AM certainly 


BOUND, by all the ties of oratitude, ** To EMPLOY IT 
IN THE DEFENCE or HIM WHO HAS TAUGHT ir TO 'ASSIST 


AND DEFEND OTHERS. (And though his genius and courſe 
of ſtudy are very different from mine, let no one be ſur- 


priſed at Nhat 1 advance: for 1 have not beſtowed the 


whole 
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ACCORDING TO THE FOREGING RULES. 49 


whos of my time to ſtudy of eloquence; and belides, all 
the liberal arts arc nearly allied to each other, and have, 
as it were, one common bond of union). 

— Crezro PRO ARCHITA, 


am bound ** 70 4 what ? 


 PREPARATIVES. FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. 


By THE FIRST RULE.—The analyſis of this paragraph is, as by the memo- 


randum above, viz. * I am bound, is the Prise ſentence, for all the reſt 


of the paragraph refers to it. 


** To employ my tongue in the defence of him who bbs bar it to aſi and 


defend others, is the completive adjun& of the principal ſentence, 7 an 


Bound, &c. and expreſſes To WHAT, or ro DO WHAT I am bound. 


* And though his genius and courſe of fludy, &c. is an incidental reflexion, 
for it does not relate directly to the principal ſentence. 


By THE SECOND RULE.—1ſt, Suppreſs If my tongue, formed and animated by 
him, has ever been the means of ſaving any, ſince it is a ſecondary adjunct, 


which may be eaſily ſupplied. Such is alſo the expreſſion; by all the ties of - 
gratitude; therefore ſuppreſs it. 2dly, Suppreſs * and though his genius and 

fludy were very different from mine, &c. for it is an incidental reflexion, and 
only a kind of anſwer to an objection which might poſſibly be made againſt 
what has been ſaid in the principal ſentence. The objection is this: Hot 
could A. Licinius form an orator, ſince be was a poet ? Cicero obviates it, 


by ſaying that 4. liberal arts are nearly allied tg each otoer. 
By THE THIRD RULE— The abridgment will be as follows: 


COMP ac ABRIDGMENT, 


I am certainly hour t9 defend Pim WH, bas rough me to 


fend 6 „„ 3 3 


— 


H 5 LESS 


— 


50 EXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT.. 
I am bound by all the ties of gratiti de 70 ds ied Bim who, | 


though a Poet by profe on, has taught me how to defend others; 
Yor all the liberal arts are nearly allicd 70 each other. 
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EXAMPLE III. 


ee 
— 


N 


e Left it ſhould appear ſtrange, that, in a legal 
proceeding, and a public cauſe, before an excellent Prætor, 
the moſt impartial Judges, and ſo crowded an aſſembly, I 1 
lay aſide the uſual ſtyle of trials, and introduce one very 
different from that of the Bar); I MUST BEG ro BE 
INDULGED IN THIS LIBERTY, (** which, I hope, will not be 

diſagreeable to you, and which ſeems indeed to be due to 

the defendant): hat (whilſt I am pleading for an excellent 

Poet and a man of great erudition, before ſo learned an 
audience, ſuch diſtinguiſhed patrons of the liberal arts, and 

ſo eminent a Prætor), you would allow me to enlarge with ſome 
freedom on learning and liberal fludies ; (and to employ an 
almoſt unprecedented language) for one who (by reaſon of a 
ſtudious and inactive life) has been little converſant in 

dangers and public trials, Cicero yro ArctiTaA, 
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ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES. © 51 


PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. 


By THE FIRST RULE,— The analyſis of this paragraph is, as by the memo- 
randums above, viz. * I muſt beg lo be indulged in that liberty, is 6 principal 
ſentence, ſince all the others refer to it. | 

** J/bich T hope, &c. is the ſubordinate ſentence, which modifies the 
noun liberty, and exprefles IN wHAar liberty I muſt beg to be indulged. 

*** Teſt it ſpould appear ſtrange that, &c. is a ſubordinate ſentence, which 
determines the ſigni fication of the attribute I muſt beg, & c. and expreſſes the 
motive or the reaſon wav I muſt beg to be indulged in this liberty. 

By THE SECOND RULE,—The compreſſion of the above analyſed paragraph 


will be as follows, viz. Suppreſs,. iſt, *** Let it ſhould appear ftrange that, 


&c. as it is only a ſecondary ad} junct of motive. Suppreſs, 2dly, the incidental 
reflexion, which I hope, &c.,—3dly, the ſecondary adjunct, whilt I am 
pleading, &c.—4thly, the repeated expreſſion, and employ an almoſt, &c.— 
5thly, the adjunct, For one who has been little converſant in dangers and public 
trials: it conveys only” ſecondary ideas, VIZ. FOR WHOM and way I beg 


to enlarge on learning. 


By THE THIRD RULE—The abridgment will be a as follows : 


COMPACT ABRIDGMENT, 


2 muſt beg that you would allow me, in this rials the 


liberty of enlarging a Vittle on learning and literal Sb 


LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT. 


TI beg that you would allow me to enlarge, with ſome free- 
dom, on the liberal fludies, whilft I am pleading for a man 


who, by reaſon of his ſludious I. fe, 7s but little converſant 
with 4 * public trials. 


Hz: :, EXAMPLE 


52 EXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENT'S, | - 
EXAMPLE 1 i 
x a7 hough I am n apprehenſive, Conſcript Fathers, it may 
ſeem a reflexion on a perſon's character to diſcover any figns Þ 
of fear, when he is entering on the defence of ſo brave a man, I 


and particularly unbecoming in me, that when 7: Annius 
2 himſelf is more concerned for the fafety of the State 
than his own, 1 ſhould not be able to maintain an equal E 1 
greatneſs of mind in pleading his cauſe ; yet I muſt own, | | 
* THE UNUSUAL MANNER IN WHICH THIS NEW KIND b 
or TRIAL Is CONDUCTED, STRIKES ME WITH A KIND OF f 
TERROR, while I am looking around me, in vain, for the 
ancient uſages of the forum, and the forms that have been 
hitherto obſerved in our courts of judicature. Your bench 2 
is not ſurrounded with the uſual circle ; nor is the crowd | 
ſuch as uſed to ſurround us. For the guards you ſee 
1 7 planted before all the temples, however intended to prevent 
all violence, yet ſtrike the orator with terror: ſo that, 
even in the forum, and during the trial, though attended 
[with an uſeful and neceſſary guard, I cannot help being 
under ſome apprehenſions; at the ſame time, I am ſenſible 
they are without foundation. * Indeed, it I imagined it 
was ſtationed there in oppoſition to Milo, I ſhould give way, 
Conſcript Fathers, to the times; and conclude there was no 
room for an orator, in the midſt of ſuch an armed force. | | 
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ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES. 


PISTINGUISHED WISDOM AND EQUITY, BOTH CHEERS AND 
RELIEVES ws; © whoſe juſtice will never ſuffer him to 
leave a perſon expoſed to the rage of the ſoldiery, whom 
he has delivered up to a legal trial; nor his wiſdom, to 


give the ſanction of public authority to the outrages of a 


furious mob. * Wherefore thoſe arms, thoſe centurions 


and cohorts, are fo far from threatening me with danger, 


that they aſſure me of protection; they not only baniſh 
my fears, but inſpire me with courage, and promiſe that I 
ſhall be heard, not — with ſafety, but with ſilence and 


attention, =; : Cicero PRO MILONE. 


* This unuſual manner ef trial Arite me with terror. 
* But the prudence, wiſdom, and equity of Pompey, cheer and relieve me. 


PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. 


By THE rIRST RULE,—The analyſis of this paragraph is, as by the memo- 
randum above, viz * This unuſual manner of trial ftrikes me with terror, 1s 


the principal ſentence, ſince all the others refer to it. 


** But the prudence, wiſdom, and equity of Pompey, cheer and relieve me, 1s 
the ſubordinate ſentence, and the primary adjunct of the principal ſentence. 
It qualifies the terror which ſtrikes me, and expreſſes that it is a terror Joined 
to ſome cheerfulneſs and relief. | 

All the other ſentences are but 5 adjuncts, as wil be explained i in 
the following compreſſion. | 

By THE SECOND RULE.— The compreſſion of the above analyſed para- 
graph will be as follows, viz. Suppreſs, iſt, * Though 1 am apprehenſive, 
Conſcript Fathers, it may ſeem a reflexion on a perſon's character to diſcover any 
ſigns of fear, &c. for it is an adjunct of energy or quantity, and only intended 
to expreſs HOW FAR, OT. NOTWITHSTANDING WHAT, this unuſual manner r 


trial ſtrikes me with terror. 
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5+ x 1 OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


2dly, Suppreſs * While I am locking around me, in vain, for the ancient =p a 
| of the forum, &c.. Your bench is not ſurrounded with the uſual circle, &c. It 


is a ſecondary modificarive adjunct of ual manner, and only intended to 
explain what is that unuſual manner of trial which Aries me. 

Idly, Suppreſs For theſe guards you ſee planted before all the temples Prike 
the orator with terror, -&c. It is a repetition of w hat is afhrmed in the 


principal ſentence, and only A to 1 with more Energy the ſenti- 
ment of the'conceived fear. 


Athly, Suppreſs « Indeed, if 1 —— it was 1 there in eppoſit tion to 


Milo, I ſhould give way to the times; and, &c. It is an incidental reflexion. 


It ſhews, in another manner, how NPIS and uncertain is my firuation, 


and that of my client. | 
cthly, Suppreſs * Whoſe Juſtice. will 3 never ßer . nor bis wiſdom give 


| fanfion, &c. It is only a ſecondary adjunct which explains the reaſon why 
the wiſdom and equity of Pompey cheer and relieve me, 


6thly, Suppreſs * Wherefore thoſe arms, thoſe centurions, and cohorts, &c. 
It expreſſes the clear effects, and the neceflary conſequence of my being 
relieved by the prudence of Pompey. It is becauſe he is s prudent, that 
thoſe arms aſſure me, & c. inſpire me with courage. 

By THE SECOND RULE— The abridgment will be as follows: 


COMPACT ABRIDGMENT:. | 


Thowh this unuſual and hoſtile manner of trial Ariles . 
with terror, yet the diſtinguiſbed prudence, wi Man, and 
equity of d cheer and relieve es 


LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT, | 


Though I ought not to ſhew any fear in pleading EY 


fo brave a man as Milo, yet I muff own, that this unuſual 
manner of trial, all thoſe guards, flrike me with terror; but 


the di Muingulſbed * of P ompey cheers and 3 ane, 
 whilf 
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ACCORDING TO THE FORE GOING RULES. = 55 


_ it SG ane ahi I ſhall be beard ; niot ; merely with 
. eh bur with 2 Hence and attentiun. 


EXAMPLE v. 
6 Well I 1 now to what length the aer goes of 


ſuch as are candidates for public offices, and how many 
anxious cares and attentions a canvaſs for the Conſulſhip 
neceſſarily carries along with it. On ſuch an occaſion, we 
are afraid not only of what we may openly be reproached 


with, but of what others may think of us in ſecret. The 
ſlighteſt rumour, the moſt improbable tale that can be 


deviſed to our prejudice, alarms and diſconcerts us. We 
ſtudy the countenance and the looks of all around us). 


| (REY For nothing 1s ſo delicate, ſo frail and uncertain, as 


the public favour. Our fellow-citizens not only are juſtly 
offended with the vices of candidates, but even, on occaſion 
of meritorious actions, are apt to conceive capricious diſ- 


guſts). (*Is there then the leaſt credibility that) MILO 


(after having fo long fixed his attcntion on the important 


and wiſhed-for day of election), WOULD DARE ro 


HAVE ANY THOUGHTS -OF PRESENTING HIMSELF BEFORE this 


auguſt aſſembly of THE PEOPLE, AS A MURDERER and 


mM with his hands embrucd i in blood ? 


CICERO PRO Miroxx. 


* Milo would not dare to preſent 2 before the people as a murderer. 
* Way not credible? *** War nt? (again). 
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50 xxaupLES OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. | 


By THE FIRST KULE,—The analyſis of this paragraph i is, as by the memo- 
randums above, viz. * Milo would not dare to preſent himſelf before the people 


as @ murderer, &c. is the 80 ſentence, ſince all the reſt of the paragraph 
refers to it. | 


ell do I know to "FI length the rimidity goes of fach as are condidores, 


| &c. are ſubordinate ſentences, which expreſs the reaſon wav if ig not credible. 
' that Milo, being a candidate for the nn would preſent ee 18 


the people as a murderer. 
* Por nothing is ſo delicate, 1 frail, Ld uncertain, as the public favour, 


' &c. are ſubordinate ſentences, which expreſs the reaſon way the en of 
| candidate goes to that length of conſciouſneſs. 


By THE SECOND RVLE.— Iſt, Suppreſs, 1 une the leaft n bal, 


as it is a ſecondary adjunct of energy. 


2dly, Suppreſs the expreſſion, ſalſin with his hands embrued i in old. as 


it is the repetition of what is expreſſed by the word murderer. 


3dly, Suppreſs both the ſecondary adjuncts of motive, viz. ** fell do 


yr. &c, and *** For nothing is ſo delicate, &c. Then 


* THE THIRD RULE—The  abridgment will be as follows: x 


COMPACT ABRID GMEN 1. 


M 1 buuli not certainiy dare 70 proſont 2 before 


the people, a murderer. 


LESS COMPACT ABRIDOMENT. 


V. ould Milo, on the important and wiſhed. + & of 
election, preſent himſelf, as a murderer, before the people, 


whoſe ” 4 trnd 7s ſo frail and uncertain? 
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A4 ccDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES, © 89 - 


EXAMPLE VI. 1 55 


IHnalrn, * moſt venerable of the Powers of Heaven | 


WITH THEE * * THE REMAINING PART OF MY 


LIFE BE PASSED | nor do thou reſuſe to bleſs me with 
thy rehde NCe. ** Ff. whatever there is of beauty or 


pleaſure in wealth, in deſcendants, or in ſovereign com- 
mand, the higheſt ſummit of human enjoyment; or in 
thoſe objects ot defire which we endeavour to chace into 


the toils of love; whatever dclight, or whatever ſolace i 15 


granted by the Celeſtials to ſoften our fatigues; in thy 
preſence, thou Parent of Happineſs, . all thoſe joys ſpread 
out and flouriſh ; in thy preſence blooms the ſpring of 
pleaſure, and * without thee u man is happy. 


Raves, N® 48. 


* Health, the remaining part of my life. * may be paſſed with thee, *** Why? 


PREP ARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT., 


BY THE FIRST RUL r he analy 'fis of this paragraph i is, as by the memo- 
randum above, viz. * Health, the remaining ou rt of my life may be Jpent with 


hee, is the principal ſentence. | | 

;58 "Fo: or © whatever there is of beauty; & c. © whatever delight, &c. are ſubor- 
dinate ſenten ces, which expreſs the motives or the reaſons way I wiſh that 
my life may be paſſed with Health. | | 1 
Miſt venerable of the Powers of Heaven (as a 


* 2 1 IEP: % - * 4 
DI THE SECOND RULI. 


ſecondary adjunct which modific s health), muſt be ſuppreſſed. — Nor do 


theu reſnſe to bleſs me with thy reſidence, being a kind of repetition of the 
preceding ſentence, roitb thee my life may be 7 bed, muſt be ſuppreſſed alſo. 
| | | — "—_ 
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$9 ES EXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENTS), 


For tobatever, Kc. being a ſecondary adjunct, muſt be ſupprefied, But, in 
a leſs compact abridgment, you may compreſs it as follows: 

Suppreſs the ſentences © whatever there is of beauty or of pleaſure.....* What- 
ever delight..... being only an nn and enumeration of 410 Joys which 
ſpread out with health.—Suppreſs, * in thy preſence all joys ſpread out and 
flouriſh, and in thy preſence blocms the opening of pleaſure, as implicd in the 
general following expreſſion, without thee no man is happy. Then, 

By THE THIRD RULE—The abridgment hong be as follows 


cou AC ABRIDGMENT. 


Health, with thee may the remaining part * ” Hi 5 be 


| paſed! 


"LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT. 
H ealth, with thee may the remaining fart * my t; 1273 be 
2 7 for without thee 1 no man is happy. 
ON, 


H we de. not refuſe to bleſs me ; with thy 0 dence; for 


is only in thy preſence. that all Jo ſpread out and 
| flouriſh. 1 | EE 


EXAMPLE VII. 

* Of law there can be no leſs acknowledged, than 
that HER SEAT IS THE zosom of Gop, HER VOICE 
THE HARMONY OF THE WORLD : *#% All things in Heaven 
and earth do her homage 3 ; the very leaſt, as feeling her 
care; and the greateſt, as not exempted from her power: 


both angels, and men, and creatures of what condition 
5 ſoever, 
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ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES. 59 
ſocver, though each in different fort and manner, yet all 
with uniform conſent, admiring her as the mother of their 


peace and; joy. 3 | Hooken, Eccl. Pol. 


* Her feat is the 72 Y God, Her voice the harmony oF the world, 4» 1 5 A* Heu; 


PREPARATIVES' FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. 


By THz FIRST RULE.—The anaiyſis of this paragraph i is, as by the memo- 
randum above, viz. * Her ſeat is the boſom of God, Her voice rhe harmony of 
the world, is the principal ſentence. | 

** Of law there can be no leſs acknowledged than that, is an adjun&t of 
INERGY, Which is intended only to make more ſure what is affirmed i in the 
principal ſentence, viz. that REALLY the ſeat of law is the boſom of God, &c. 

2% All things in Heaven and earth do ber homage, &c. expreſſes the 


neceſſary conſequences and clear effects of what is affirmed in the principal 


complex ſentence. (Ir is becauſe the ſeat of law is the boſom of God, and ber 
voice the harmony of the world, that > _ in Heaven and earth muff 
do her homage, &c.) | | | 


By. THE ' SECOND RULE.—T he compreſſion of the 1 will be as 


follows: iſt, Suppreſs, of law there can be no le 5 — than that, 


as it is but a ſecondary adjunct, 
2dly, Suppreſs the ſentence all Sig in Heaven and earth do her homage, 


as a ſecondary: adjunct, and a kind of repetition of what is expreſſed, by 


its cauſes, in the principal ſentence. But, in a leſs compact abridgment, 


_ compreſs this adjunct thus: Retain this ſentence, all things in Heaven and 
earth do ber homage, and ſuppreſs all that follows it, viz. 757 very leaſt as 
feeling her care, &e. as it is a ſecondary adjunct, only intended to ſpecify and 
expreſs more particularly How or BY WHAT MEANS all things in Heaven 


and earth do ber homage. Then, | 
By THE THIRD RVLE—The obridgment will be as follows : 


COMPACT ABRIDGMENT- 


„ ha of law is the 7 of God; ber voice, th harmony 
of she world, 


I 2 | = 


60 | EXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


LESS COMPACT. ABRIDGMENT- 

The ſeat of law of law is the boſom of God; her voice, 

zhe harmony of the world. All things in ven and car th 
admire her as he mother of their Peace and Jo. 


EXAMPLE VIII. 
The fame * MEN who, in the bent of contention, 4o 


hardly either ſpeak or give ear to reaſon, **** being, after 


ſharp conflicts, retired to a calm remembrance of their 
former proceedings; the cauſes that brought them into 
quarrel, the courſe which their ſtriving affections. have fol- 
lowed, and the iſſue whereunto they WMA, 
peradventure, TT "as troubled waters, in ſmall time, of their 
own accord, by certain eaſy degrees, SETTLE rTnzu- 
SELVES AGAIN 3 and ſo RE COVER that cLEARNEss Op 
WELL-ADVISED JUDGMENT * whereby they ſhall ſtand at the 
length indifferent both to yield and admit any reaſonable 
ſatisfaction, where before they could not endure with 
patience to be gainſaid. 5 HookER's Feel. Pol. 


Men * may recover the chearneſs of judgment. * Tow?  $*#% By what means £ 


| PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT, 
By THz riksr RULE.—The analyſis of the paragraph is, as by the 1 memo- 
. above, viz. * Men is the ſubject, ſince all the reſt refers to it. The 
ſame who, in beat of contention, do hardly either ſpear or give ear to reaſon, 18 a 
modification of the ſubzect : it expreſſes what fort of men are meant. | 


"OY 15 5 | 
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ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES... 61 


** May fettle themſelves again, ad; recover that clearneſs of well-adv 2 


judgment, are the complex attributes. 
*** As troubled water, in ſmall time, &c. is an adjunct of manner, It 


expreſſes now men, after the heat of cane may recover the clearneſs of 
| well- ady iſed judgment. f ; | | 

**** Boing, after ſbarp and bitter conflits, retired to 4 calm remembrance of 
all their former proceedings, &c. is an adjunct of means; for it expreſſes BY 
WHAT MEANS men, after beat of de may recover the clearne/s of well- 


adviſed judgment. 
By THE SECOND RUL r. The compreſſion of the paragraph will be as 


follows: Suppreſs the modification of the ſubject, viz. The ſame who, in 
heat of contention, do hardly either give ear io reaſon, as it expreſſes a ſecondary . 
idea, implied in the attributes ee again and recover. Or, in a leſs compact 
abridgment, compreſs. this modification thus: Inſtead of expreſſing, as 
above, the effects of paſſion 'or anger, expreſs only 'its cauſe, which is conten 


tion, and ſay, Men, after the heat of contention, &C.. | 
Suppreſs the adjunct of MN ER *** as troubled water. ur, and the adjunct 


of MEANS ** g, e ſharp and bitter conflicts... e. as s they are both 


ſecondary. 
a2dly, Supp refs the ume 3 they ſhall and at length 154 


ferent. ....and put inſtead of it the 9 een to ſtand A or the 


uord impartial. Then 
By THE THIRD RULE=—T he abridgment will be as follows : 

' COMPACT ABRIDGMENT. | 
Men, after contention, may recover the clearneſs of . a wl 


adv 2 2 1 and become impas tial. 


LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT. 
Men, after contention, being 1 etired 10 a calm einm, 
may, as troubled water, ſettle themſelves again, and recover 


the ay” of a well- act; 7 25 and 1; "7M ia e 


62 - mxamPLies Of ABRIDOMENTS, 


EXAMPLE IX. 

* Op MAN'S FIRST DISOBEDIENCE, © and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, © whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 

Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 

Sine, r * MUSE, that on the lecret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, did/? inſpire 
That ſhepherd, who firſt taught the choſen ſeed, 

In the beginning how the han? ns and earth 
Roſe out of Chaos.. .. .. . . PARADISE } LOST, b. 1ſt, 
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PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. 


K * * 
8 r e eee ee 


Bx Tus rirsrT RULF—The analyſis of this paragraph will be, as by 
memorandum above, viz. * Mu/e, ( that on the ſecret top of Oreb......) is the 
ſubject. ** Sing, is the attribute. Of man's firſt diſobedience, is the 
completive adjunct of the attribute. | 
B Tus $£conD RULE.—Comprels the ſubject of this paragraph thus : 
Suppreſs the circumlocution, that on the ſecret top of Oreb, or of Sinai, didſi 
inſpire that ſhepherd, and put in its ſtead the proper and direct word implied 
by it, Viz. of Moſes. ( Maſes is that ſhepherd who was inſpired by the Muſe 
on Oreb.) Compreſs the completive adjunct, K* * of man's firſt diſobedience, 
and the fruit of that forbidden tree... thus. Let the firſt expreſſion remain, of 
man s firſt diſobedience, and ſuppreſs the ſecond, and the fruit of that forbidden 
tree, whoſe mortal taſte, &c. which is implied in the firſt expreſſion, as the cauſe 1 
is implied in the effect: for man's firſt diſobedience ſuppoſes the fruit of the 1 
forbidden tree. But, in a leſs compact abridgment, you may compreſs that 
: ſecondary adjunct thus: Suppreſs the circumlocution, whoſe mortal taſte. | | 
brought a death into the world, and, hs and put in its ſtead the general word a 
| | © or 8 
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ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES, Lo 63 


fatal. (Vide p p. 31. ) fuporeth th circumlocution, © till one great man reſtore | 
us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, and in- its ſtead 1 the direct expreſſion, 1 


reſtored by Cbriſt. Then 
By THE THIRD RULE—The nag went will be as follows: 


COMPACT ABRIDGMENT. 
10 of ML, e fing of man's firſt di obedience. 


' LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMEN T. 


M 1 that dlidſt inſpire Moſes, ſing, from Oreb, of man 5 


firſt d. iſobedience, and the 2 * fatal to us till reftored by 
0 beg 5 5 


EXAMPLE X. 


„J oo cede bell IJ Sron-m1LL 
| Dita thay more, ad Siloa's brook that flow' d 3 
Faſt by the oracle of God; * I THENCE 
* INVOKE Tay ap to my advent'rous ſong, 
That with no middle flight intends to ſoar = 
Above th* Aonian mount, while it purſues 
Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme. 


Vl wol wy aid from Sion Hill, *** In what caſe ? 


PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. 


By THE FIRST RULE.—The analyſis of this paragraph is, as by the memo- 
Tipe above, viz. *I is the ſubject, ſince all the reſt refers to it. 


* Invoke thence thy aid, is the attribute. 
4 If Sion-Hill delight thee more. . . is an tank of reſtriction, It 


expreſſes IN WHAT cas I invoke the Muſe, from Siem. Fill and Silog s brook, 


** 


1 


viz. if it delight thee more. 1 1 
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by | -** gxaiPLes or ABRIDGMENTS, 


By Tur srcovb RULE— The compreſſion i is as follows : 
Suppreſs the circumlocution, That with no middle flight intends to Car. 


whic| h expreſſes the quality of my - ſong, and put inſtead of that circumlo- 
cution the general expreſſion, very ſublime, | | | 


Supprels, * And Siloa's Brock that flow' d faſt by the oracle of God, as it is 
a repetition of the fame idea already expreſſed . by the word Sion-Hill; for, 
by the Muſe who might be delighted with gion-Hill, is meant the ſame that 


might. be delighted with Cilag brooks. But, as thoſe two expreſſions arè 


circumlocutions which {ſtand for the direct AA 18, put that direct exP reſ- 
ſion inſtead of the circumlocution, Myſe of David. Then 
By THE THIRD RULE—The abridgment will Og follows : 


Q 


COMPACT. ABRIT GM NT. . 


Or Muſe of David, * irrooke th ee 70 22 . 


LESS COMPACT. ABRIDGMENT. © „ 


Or, if Gin. Hin delight thee more, I thence invoke thy did 


to my advent” rous and ſublime ſong 95 ) 


hp The two firſt paragraphs of Milton's Par adiſe Lf, abr ae as 1 if joined 8 


togecher, may perplex, in no ſmall degree, a forcigner cr a common grammarian ; for 
it is generally known that the disjunctive particle 7 „when not employed in the ſenſe of 


the adverbs the; -wiſe or elſe, muſt always connect ſentences having either the ſame. 


ſubject or the ſame attribute, or both. (The ſame ſubject ; ;-aS, I play, on I dance. The 


ſame attribute; as, VI courp play, ox he COULD Jing . The ſame tubject and the ſame. 
attribute. Ex. Mie intend. to play, OR to dance). Such, is not the cyle with the two. 
|. paragraphs in queſtion, In the firſt ſentence," Mie, that, &c. fing fim Oreb of man's 


diſobedience, the ſubject is Muſe; the atiribute is ng. In the ſecond, Or if Sion-Hill 


delight thee more, I thence invoke thee, &c. the ſubje< is I; the attr bite is invoke, —"T hoſe 


two ſentences being joined together, and expreſſed in proſe would pe erhaps be more correct, 


if they had the fame attribute, invoke. Ex. Maſe, I invoke thee from Oreb, to ſing of 
man's fir/t diſobedience z OR, I Sion-Hill delights thee ma: 5 1 thence invoke thee. Without | 
doubt Milton had in his mind the words I invoke, though he 1ad not expreſſed them. 


We have thought proper to make this remark, not on ly 1 to juſtiſy our abridgment, but 


_—_— to ſhew. how much the art of ſpeaking or writing correctly may be improved 
by the method which we propoſe, yiz. that of analyſing thoughts, and every part of the 


ſentence which expreſſes them. But, as we are aware that grammars were not made till 


after great men had ſpoken or teen what we find in their writings ſhould be looked 


upon as grammatical. 


EXAMPLE 


ra 


„ Thx 


—m—u— ——_— FF T7 


ACCORDING TO THE 9 nul. 6 


EXAMPLE XI. 


And chiefly % T HOU, O SPIRIT, (* that doſt ” 
Before all temples, th' upright heatt and pure, 


** [STRUCT ME, *** for Thou knoweſt; Thou, from the firſt, 


Waſt preſent, and with mighty wings outſpread, 


þ Dove-like, fat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
And mad'| it pregnant: what in me is dark 


** ILLUMIN, what is low ** raiss and ** guprort; © 
* gat © to the height of this great argument 


"0 "EF my afſert eternal Tree * Juſt ity the ways of 


God to man. 


* Thou, O Spirit, that, Sc. ** inſtruct me, illumine, Sc. *** Why? **** To what end? 


PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT., 


By THE FIRST KU LE—The analyſis of this paragraph is, as by the memo- 


7 dad above, viz. * Thou, O Spirit, * that doſt prefer, &c. is the ſubject. 


** Inftrudt me....“ Illumine what in me is dark, 4 74/e and * ſupport what 
is low, are the complex attributes. | | 
* For thou knoweft, is an adjunct of motive, expreſſ ng the rea WHY 


7 1 wiſh to be inſtructed, illumined, &c. by the ritt. 7 hou, from the firſt, 
dos preſent, &c. is an adjunct of motive of the Incidental attribute tnotveſt, 


and expreſſes way thou knoweſ}. 

pat to the beight of this great argument, dec. is another adjunct of 

notive, expreſſing not only why, but ro WHAT i or FOR WHAT rot 

I wiſh to be inſtructed. | : | 
By THE SECOND RULF.—The „ of this paragraph will be as 


is : Suppreſs the circumlocution, hat deſt prefer before all temples, b 
th upright heart and pure, and * in its ſtead the direct word holy, which | 


implies bat circumlocution. _ | 
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66 . | EXAMPLES oF ABRIDGMENTS, 


Suppreſs he enumeration of attributes, viz. ** inftruf, ** iIlumine, 2 r 4 


e ſupport, and inſtead of them all put the general one infrut me. 


Suppreſs, * For thou knoweſt, Thou from the firſt waſt preſent, &c. as an 


incidental and ſecondary adjunct of motive. Or, in a leſs compact abridg- 
ment, compreſs it thus: Inſtead of the circumlocution, '* Thou from the firſt 


waſt preſent, and with mighty wings outſpread, dove-like, 2 t brooding on the 
vaſt avyſs, and mad tit Pregnant, PU the direct 1 ion, Thou affi 8 


at the creation. 


Suppreſs, 7 hat to the beight of this deans, &c. as it is only a 
ſecondary adjunct of motive. But, in a leſs compact abridgment, compreſs 
it thus: Iſt, Suppreſs, To the height of this great argument, as a ſecondary 
adjunct of place. Suppreſs the repetition of the two almoſt ſynonymous 
attributes, I may aſſert eternal Providence, and Juſtify the ways of God to man, 


-and expreſs but one of them. Then, 


By THE THIRD Lg The abridgment will be nearly a as follows: : 


COMPACT ABRIDGMENT., 


Thou, boly Spirit, and creator "FA all, infiruet me in this 


4 5 | | | | 1 
| LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT. 


7 1 holy Spirit, who knoweft all, and . Mech at 
' the creation, inſirue? me, that in this argument TI may 


| Jute . the ways of G 10 man. 


| " 2B EXAMPLE XII. 


| * That poerity may not be deceived, by the proſperous 
[| 1 of thoſe times of which I write, * into an fg 
opinion, that nothing leſs than a general combination, -and 

univerſal apoſtacy in the whole nation from their religion 
. 8 . and 
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and allegiance, could, in fo ſhort a time, have produced 
ſuch a total and prodigious alteration and confuſion over 


the whole kingdom; SL and that the memory of © thoſe 
who, out of duty -and conſcience, have oppoſed that 


torrent which did overwhelm them, : may not loſe the 


recompence due to their virtue; but having undergone 


the injuries and reproaches of this, * nay find a vindica- 


tion in à better age: * WILL NOT BE UNUSEFUL, 


” FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE JUDGMENT- AND CONSCENCE 


or MEN) * TO PRESENT to the world a FULL AND CLEAR 
NARRATION of the groundh, circumſtances, and artifices 
OF THIS REBELLION ; not only from the time ſince the flame 


hath been viſible in a civil war, but, looking farther back, 
from thoſe former paſſages and accidents, by which the 
ſced-plots were made and framed, from whence thoſe 


| miſchicfs have ſucceſſively grown to the height they have 


ſince arrived at. | Cra s Hiſt. of the Rebel. 


2 7 9 þroſent a full narration a this rebellia. Will not be * ful. 
; - * * % Way? | LOW * * * * Wär? 


PRE PARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. 
| 


Br THE FIRST RULE — The analyſis of this paragraph is, as by the memo- 1 


5 randums above, viz, *-To preſent to the world a full and clear narration of this 
rebellion, 8c. is the ſubject, ſince all the reſt of the paragraph refers to it. 


** ill not be unufefal for the information of the judgment and conſcience of 


3 men, is the attribute. It expreſſes what is affirmed of the ſubject. 


, That poſterity may not be deceived by the proſperous wickedneſs of the 
. times, &c. is an adjunct of motive. It expreſſes war zo | preſent to the world © 
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ä | BXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


— 


> \ 


a full and eller narration of the rebellion will not Be unuſe ful for t the information 


| of the JUDGMENT of men, 


* 47 that the memory of hi os is another adjunct of motive, 
It expreſſes way to preſent to the world a full narration will not be unuſe eful for 


the information of the CONSCIENCE of men. 


By THE SECOND. RULE.— The dere of this 3 will be as 
follows, viz. Suppreſs the circumlocution, To preſent to the world a full 


and clear narration of the grounds, circumſtances, and artifices of the rebellion, 


not only from the time, &c. and put a definite and direct expreſſion, which may 


ſtand for this circumlocution: ſuch as, a full and clear narration of the 


rebellion. Suppreſs * not only from the time fince, as it is 85 an ee 
of what is meant by full and clear narration. 

2 Suppreſs, That poſterity may not be deceived,. 8 A ſecondary adjunct 
of motive. But, in a leſs compact abridgment, compreſs it thus : Suppreſs, 


Into an opinion that, &c. as a ſecondary adjunct, only intended to expreſs 
and ſpecify Iv ro war peſteritiy might be deceived. Then the above 
ſecondary adjunct of motive will be compreſſed thus: 7 vat n may not 


be deceived by the proſperous wickedneſs of the times. 
Suppreſs, And that the memory of thoſe, &c. as it is alſo a ſecondary 


ad junct of motive. Or, in a leſs compact abridgment, compreſs it thus : 
Inſtead of the particulariſing expreſſions, * T; boſe who, out of duty and conſcience, 


have oppoſed that torrent which did overwhelm them, put the general expreſſion, 


ſeveral honeſt but unfortunate men. Suppreſs the negative expreſſion, © May 


not loſe the recompence due to their virtue, as implied in the affirmative expreſ- 
ſion * May find à vindication in a better age. Suppreſs, Having undergone 
the injuries and reproaches, as a ſecondary adjunct of manner. This being 


done, it may be eaſily ſeen that the above ſecondary adjunct of motive, will 


be compreſſed thus: That the memory of ſeveral honeſt but unfortunate men of 


this may find a vindication in a better age. Then, 
By THE THIRD RULE—The abridgment of this paragraph will be as 


follows : 
COMPACT ABRIDGMENT. | 


4A ' ful and 1 narrative of. ibis rebellion will not be 
5 eful, for the ems” an of the judgment and conſcience 


of men. | 3 | LESS 


6 


)))). es a. 


' ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULEs 69 


LESS COMPACT 'ABRIDGMENT. = 


A full and clear narrative of this rebellion will not be 
itil, oful , that polerity may not be deceived by the proſpe- 
vous wickedneſs of thoſe times, and that the memory of ſeveral 
honieft but unfortunate men LE rye may find a en 2 
4 better age. | | 


EXAMPLE XI. 


A 11 this e hiſtory, 9 though the hand and 
judgment of God will be very viſible, in infatuating a people 
(as ripe and prepared for deſtruction) into all the perverſe 
actions of folly and madneſs, making the weak to contri- 
bute to the deſigns of the wicked, * and ſuffering even 
| thoſe, by degrees, out of a conſcience of their guilr, to 
grow more wicked than they intended to be; *letting the 
wiſe to be impoſed upon by men of ſmall Anders L 
*and permitting the innocent to be poſſeſſed with lazineſs 
and fleep in the moſt viſible article of danger ; * uniting 
the ill, though of the moſt different opinions, oppoſite 
intereſts, OW diſtant affections, in a farm and conſtant. 
league of miſchiefs ; and dividing thoſe, whoſe opinions 
| and intereſts are the ſame, into faction and emulation, more 

pernicious to the public, than the treaſon of others: 


Whilſt the poor people, under en of zeal to religion, 
law, 


70 EXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


law, liberty, and parliaments (words of precious eſteem in 
their juſt figniſication) are furiouſly hurried into actions, 
_©introducing atheiſm, * and diſſolving all the elements of 
Chriſtian religion; a cancelling all obligations, s and deſtroy- 
ing all foundations of law and liberty; *and rendering 
not only the privileges, but the very being of parliaments Þ 
_ deſperate and impracticable : I lay, TIT. though the imme- 
diate finger and wrath of God muſt be acknowledged in theſe 
; perplexities and diſtractions ; ; yet HE WHO SHALL DILI- 
GENTLY OBSERVE THE DISTEMPERS AND CON}UNCTURES OF | 
THE TIMES, the ambition, pride, and folly of perſons, and 
ſudden growth of wickedneſs, from want of care and cir- 
cumſpection i in the firſt impreſſions, ** WILL FIND ATI. 
' THESE MISERIES TO HAVE PROCEEDED, * and to have been 
- brought upon us FROM © the ſame NATURAL CAUSES AND” 
MEANS which have uſually attended kingdoms ſwoln with 
long plenty, pride, and exceſs, towards ſome fignal morti- 


fication and caſtigation of Heaven. 
; | CLarENDON' 8 Hiſt, of the Rebel. 
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8 He 2 Rall Alken eve the di iempers of the times. ** 2011] find * what ? 
1 n wor '$ „ * R 8 | | 


| PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. 


By THE FIRST RULE.—The analyſis of this paragraph is, as by the memo 
randums above, viz. * He * who ſhall diligently obſerve the di iftempers and con- 
gunttures of the times, &c. is the ſubject, though expreſſed by an entire ſentence. 

Vill find is the attribute. All thoſe miſeries have proceeded from 
natural cauſes and means, &c. is the direct complement. It . Har, 
or what Be will 14. 5 2 


* * Though 


ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES. "Th 


#*#* Though, in this enſuing hiſtory, the hand and 3 of God will be 
very viſible in infaiuating a people, &c. is an adjunct of reſtriction of the 


attribute will Find, and expreſſes NOTWITHSTANDING WHAT be who ſhall 


diligently obſerve, &c. will find all thoſe miſeries have proceeded In natural 
FRO and means. 

* Though the 3 Foal and wrath of God muſt be ac Wnowledged i in 

theſe perplexities, &c. is an ad) unct of reſtriction, as the above, and the ws. 


tition of it. | 
| By Tus SECOND RULE—The compreſſion of 5 will be as 
follows: Suppreſs the circumlocution, He ub ſball diligently obſerve the 


diſtempers and conjundtions of the times, the ambition, pride ani folly of perſons,' 


and ſudden growth of wickedneſs, &c. and inſtead cf it put the direct expreſſion, 
the diligent or accurate obſerver. 


Suppreſs, And to have been brought upon = as a repetition of the 


expreſſion have proceeded. 

Suppreſs the particulars, © The fame (natural cauſes and means) © which 
have uſually attended Kingdoms ſooln with long plenty, pride, and exceſs, towards 
ſome ſignal mortifications and caſtigations of Heaven; or, in a leſs compact 
abridgment, inſtead of expreſſi ng the cauſes and effects of the caſtigation 
of Heaven, expreſs only the cauſes, viz. long plenty, pride, and exceſs. 


Suppreſs the adjunct of reſtriction, * ** Though the hand and judgment of © 
God will be very viſible, &c. as it is a ſecondary one. Or, in a leſs compact 


abridgment, compreſs it thus: Suppreſs, In infatuating a people, as ripe as 
prepared for deſtruction, into all the perverſe actions of folly and madneſs, 


making, &c. as it is a ſecondary adjunct of manner, and only intended to 
expreſs HOW, or BY WHAT MEANS the hand of God may be very viſible in 


this rebellion, viz. by its infatuating people into all the perverſe actions of folly 
and madneſs, &c. Suppreſs, * 7/hilft the poor people, under pretence of zeal 
40 religion, law, liberty, &c. are furiouſly hurried into actions, * introducing 
atheiſm, &c. as a ſecondary adjunct of time, and only intended to expreſs in 
WHAT TIME, or in what particular circumſtance the people were infatuated. 
Suppreſs the adjunct of uorivx, . viz, Though the immediate finger and 
wrath of God muſt be acknowledged in theſe perplexities, &c. as It is a repetition 
of the other adjunct, * of wy the hand and Judgment of God will be voy 
858 ble, &c. Then, | 3 
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72 BXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


Br THe THIRD kULE—The abridgment v will be nearly as follows: b 


co AOT ABRIDOMEN T. 


” | diligent obſerver will find all the miſeries of this 8 on | 


to have proceeded not only from the hand of God, but alſo 
from natural * by, 5 
LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT., 


| Though the hand of God will be very viſible in his ad 
lion, yet a diligent obſerver of the d. ifempers of the times may 


find all thoſe ruiſeries to have been brought upon 1s from 


natural cauſes, ſuch as long plenty, pride, and exceſs. 


N. B. In the above Example we have ſuppreſſed the future tenſe will find ; which, 


according to our plan, ought to be retained from the original, and in its ſtead put the. 


ſubjunctive may find; this difference of tenſe and moods being ſufficient to remove 
every kind of contradiction, which perhaps might be ſuppoſed between the two future 


_ tenſes, will be very viſible, and will find, joined together by the conjunction THOUGH, 


inſtead of the conjunction noT ONLY ; which is a very remarkable caſe, 


e 


EXAMPLE XIV. 


* A MAN wHo PUBLISHES HIS WORKS IN A VOLUME, 


HAS AN INFINITE ADVANTAGE. OVER ONE WHO COMMUNI- | 
CATES HIS WRITINGS TO THE WORLD IN LOOSE TRACTS AND 


SINGLE PIECES. * We do not expect to meet with any 


thing in a bulky volume, till after ſome heavy preamble, 


| and ſeveral words of 2 to os the reader for what 
follows: : 


follows: : Nay, authors tive eſtabliſhed it as a kind of rule, 


that a man ought to be dull. ſometimes ; as the moſt 
ſevere reader makes allowances for many refts and nodding= 
places in a voluminous writer. This gave occaſion to the 


famous Greek proverb which I have choſen for my motto, 
that a great book is a great evil.” , On the contrary, 


Z thoſe who publiſh their thoughts in diſtinct ſheets, and as 


it were by piece-meal, have none of theſe advantages. 
We muſt immediatcly fall into our ſubject, and treat every 


part of it in a lively manner, or our papers are thrown by 


as dull and infipid : our matter muſt lie cloſe together, and 
either be wholly new in itſelf, or in the turn it receives 
from our expreſſions. * Were the. books of our beſt 
authors thus to be retailed to the public, and every page 


ſubmitted to the taſte of forty or fifty thouſand readers, I 
am afraid we ſhould complain of many flat expreſſions, 
trivial obſervations, beaten topics, and common thoughts, 


which go off very well in the lump, *** At the ſame 


| time, notwithſtanding ſome papers may be made up of | 
broken hints and irregular ſketches, it is often expected 
that every ſheet ſhould be a kind of treatiſe, and make out 


in thought what it wants in bulk: that a point of humour 
ſhould be worked up in all its parts; and a ſubject touched 


upon in its moſt eſſential articles, without the repetitions, + 


tautologies, and enlargements that are indul ged to longer 
laboum TERT he ordinary writers of morality prese 
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TA EXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


to their readers after the Galenic way: their medicines are 
made up in large quantities. An eſſay- writer muſt practiſe 
in the chemical method, and give the virtue of a full 


draught in a few drops. Were all books reduced thus to 


their quinteſſence, many a bulky author would make his 
appearance in a penny paper: there would be ſcarce ſuch 


a thing in nature as a folio: the works of an age would be 


+. contained on a few ſhelves ; not to mention millions of 
volumes that would be utterly annihilated. 


ADDISON $ Spectator, No 1 24. 


| * : An author of a volume has an infoit advantage over a writer of looſe trafts. 
* Advantages of the firſt. *** Diſadvantages of the ſecond, ** Concluſion. 


PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. 
By THz FIRST RULE. —The analyſis of this paragraph is, as by the memo- 
randums above, viz. * A man who publiſhes his works in a volume, or, An 


author of a volume, &c. is the principal ſentence, fince all the reſt refers to it, 


Me do not expett to find any thing in a bulky volume, till after ſome heavy 


preamble, &c. *** Were the books of our beft authors to be retailed, I am afraid 


we ſhould complain of many flat expreſſions, trivial obſervations, beaten topics, 


and common thoughts, &c. are an.cnumeration of the 3 enjoyed 580 the 


writer of a volume. 


* On the contrary, thoſe who 1 2 their W br in di Hinłt ſheets, have 
none of thoſe advantages. We muſt immediately fall into our ſubjef, and treat 


every part of it in a lively manner, &c. and *** At the ſame time, notwith- 
ftanding ſome papers may be made up of broken hints, it is often expected that 


| every ſheet ſhould be a kind of treatiſe, &c. are an' enumeration of the 4; iſad- 


vantages of an eſſay- writer. 
s, The ordinary writers of morality preſeribe to their readers after the 


8 way, &c. An efay-writer muſt practiſe in the chemical method, '&Cc, 


is a recapitulation of what has been ſaid in 1 the above enumerations, and 
| | EG 


* 
Fo 
8 


1 


- 


ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES. w_ 


intended as a general don War an cuter of a volume. has more advantages | 


than an efſay-writer. 


By THE SECOND RULE,—You may compreſs this paragraph as follows : 5 
Suppreſs the circumlocution, A man who publiſhes his work in a volume, &c. 


and in irs ſtead put the direct expreſſion, A writer of @ volume. Suppreſs 
likewiſe the circumlocution, One who communicates his writings to the world in 
looſe traits and ſi wy n and put in its ſtead the direct expreſſion, An 
e.ſay-curiter. | 

Compreſs the enumeration of the advantages of a dine VIZ, 
Mae do not expert, &c. thus : Suppreſs all the particulars, and retain only 
what remains, viz, the ſentence, many reſts and nodding-places are allowed to 
a volume- writer. Compreſs the ſecond enumeration of the advantages of a 
volume-writer, viz. ** Were the books of our beſt authors, 8c. thus: Suppreſs 


all the ſecondary adjuncts and particulars, and retain the reſt, viz. Many 


flat expreſſions, trivial obſervations, beaten topics, could be found in a volume. 
Or fay in general, An author of a volume may write NEGLIGENTLY. 


Suppreſs what enumerates the poſitive and particular diſadvantages of an 


eſſay-writer, viz, *** On the contrary, thoſe who publiſh their thoughts in diftint? 


ſheets, &c. *** Al the ſame time, notwithſtanding Some papers may be made up of ' 


broken hints, &c. and in its ſtead put only the negative general expreſſion, 
An efſay-writer does not enjoy theſe 9 6 viz. thoſe red by a writer 
of a volume). 

 Suppreſs **** The ordinary writers of awe rh Kc. as a ſecondary 
adjunct of MANNER, and only intended to explain now @ writer of a valume 
bas great advantages over an ea writer. But, in a leſs compact abridgment, 


you may retain this ſecondary adjunct, as it contains a kind of recapitulation 


of what is ſaid throughout the paragraph. 

| Suppreſs ***** Mere all books, &c. being only intended to rexpref the clear 
effects and conſequences of what has been ſaid before. Then, 

By THE THIRD RULE—The abridgment will be as follows : I 


COMPACT ABRIDGMENT.. 
A writer of a volume has an infinite advantage over an 72 ay- 
writer, For many reſts, nodding-places, flat expreſſions, repeti- 


wy and /o on, are allowed to the He, br not to the ſecorid. 
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6 — "EXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


— 


LESS COMPACT ABRID GMENT.. 


. author of a volume may write as ; negligently as be 


pleaſes, but an eſſa 1p-writer has not that advantage. 1he 


fit may preſcribe to his readers after the Galenic way, and 


make up his medicines in large quantities; but the ſecond 


" muſt. praftiſe in . the chemical method, and give rhe virtue of 


a 7 full draught in a a few drops. 


EXAMPLE XV. 


£ 


* GO To YOUR NATURAL RELIGION : LAY BRTORE HER 
Mahoni and his diſciples arrayed in armour and in blood, 
riding in triumph over the ſpoils of thouſands and ten 


thouſands, who fell by his victorious {word : * ſhew her the 


cities which he ſet in flames, the countries which he 


ravaged and deſtroyed, and the miſerable diſtreſs of the 
inhabitants of the earth. * When ſhe has viewed him in 
this ſcene, carry her into his retirements: ſbem her the 


Prophets s chamber, his concubines and wives: Jet her ſee 
his adultery, and Bear him alledge revelation, and his 


divine commiſſion, to juſtify his luſt and his oppreſſion. 


When ſhe is tired with this proſpect, then *** SHEW 
HER THE BLESSED JIzsvs, humble and meek, doing good to 


all the ſons of men, patiently inſtructing both the ignorant 
| | | . and 


ACCORDING ro THE TOREGOING RULES, * 


and the perverſe. Les Her fee him in his moſt retired 
privacies: let her follow him to the Mount, and hear his 


| | devotions and ſupplications to God. ® Carry her to his 


table to view his poor fare, and hear his heavenly diſcourſe. 
Let her ſee him injured, but not provoked : let her 
attend him to the tribunal, and conſider the patience with 


which he endured the ſcoffs and reproaches of his enemies, | 


i Lead her to the croſs; and let her view him in the agony of 
death, and hear his laſt prayer for his perſecutors, ce Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do! When 


Natural Religion has vicwed both, 1 * ASK wHICH is THE 


PROP HET or Gop ? *** But her ariſwer we have already 


had; when ſhe ſaw part of this ſcene through the eyes of 


the Centurion who attended at the croſs, by him ine 


ſpoke and ſaid, i. 'Þ ruly this man was the Son of God.” 


| * Go to your Natural Religien, | : ** Lay before her Mabomet, Sc. 
* Shew her the bleſſed Feſus, Sc. ** A; which is the Prophet of G *** Her anſwer. 


PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. 


By THE FIRST RULE. — The analyſis of this paragraph 1 is, as by ther memo- 


randums above, viz. * You is the ſubject underſtood. 


** Go to your natural religion. Lay before her Mabomet, Kc. Sbew | 


ber the bleſſed Jeſus, & c-. ** Aſh, which is the Prophet of God, &c. are the 


| complex attributes, 


*** gut her anſwer we have ada had, &c. is an incidental reliczion: | 


which expreſſes what then will be the anſwer, if you aft her. 


By THB $EconD RULE,—The compreſſion of this paragraph will be as 


follows" iſt,” Suppreſs * Go ro your Natural Religion, as it is implied in 
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A EXAMPLES oF ABRIDOMENTS, 


the n on ** Ly before ber (in order to lay before ber, it is neceſſarily - 


ſuppoſed that you go). Suppreſs what particulariſes the feveral cruellies of 
Mahomet and his diſciples in the ſentence, viz. ** Lay before her Mahomet 
end bis diſciples arrayed in armour and in blood, riding in triumph over the ſpoils 
of thouſands and ten thouſands, who fell by his victorious ſword, and inſtead of it 
put the general word cruelties, ſaying, Lay before her Mahomet and his 
eruelties. Suppreſs what particulariſes the ſeveral devaſtations, by Mahomet, 


In the ſentence, viz. * Shew ber the cities which be ſet in flames, the countries 


which he ravaged and dęſtroyed, and the miſerable diſtreſs of all the inhabitants 


of the earth, and inſtead of it put the general word devaſtations, ſaying, 
Shew ber bis devaſtations. Suppreſs ben ſhe has viewed him in this ſcene, 


tarry bim into his retirements, as it is only a ſecondary adjunct or tranſition, 
Suppreſs what particulariſes the ſeveral debauches of the Prophet, expreſſed 


by the ſentence, © Shero her the Propbet's chamber, bis cancubines and wives, &c. 


and inſtead of it put the general word debauches. Suppreſs what particulariſes 
the ſeveral impoſtures of the Prophet, in the ſentence, let her hear him alledge 


revelation and his divine cammiſhen, N and in its ſtead put the general 


expreſſion impoſtures. 


Suppreſs © When ſhe is tired with this. proſpets, &c. as it is only a tran- 


fition. Suppreſs what particulariſes the acts of goodneſs of the bleſſed 


Jeſus, expreſſed by the ſentence, *** Shew her the Bleſſed Jeſus, humble, 
meek, doing good to all the ſons of men, patiently inſtructing both the ignorant and 
the perverſe, and inſtead of it put the general expreſſion Shew her the bleſſed 
Feſus's goodneſs. | Suppreſs what particulariſes the bleſſed 'Feſus's devotion, 


expreſſed by the ſentences, * Let her ſee bim in his moſt retired privacies; let 


der follow him to the Mount, and hear his devotions and ſupplications to God; ; 


and inſtead of it put the general word devotion. Suppreſs what particulariſes 
the bleſſed Jeſus's patience, in the ſentence, 5 Carry ber to his table to view his 


poor fare, and inſtead of it put the general word temperance. Suppreſs what 


particulariſes the bleſſed Jeſus's patience, in the ſentences, * Let her ſee him 
injured, but not provoked : let her attend him to the tribunal, and conſider the 


patience with which he endured the Jeoffs and reproaches of his enemies, and 
inſtead of it put the general word patience. Suppreſs what particulariſes the 


Neveral acts of the bleſſed Jeſus's forgiveneſs, expreſſed by the ſentences, 
Mead ber to the croſs, and tel her view 158 in the agony of death, and hear bis 
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ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES, 79 


laft prayer for bis perſecutors : e Father, forgive them, for they know not what . 


they do, and in its ſtead put the general word forgiveneſs. 


Supprefs the ſecondary adjunct of time, or rather the tranſition, * When | 


Natural Religion has viewed both. Suppreſs *** But her anſwer. we have 


already had; when ſhe ſaw part of this ſcene through the eyes of the Centurion who 
attended at the croſs ; by him ſpe ſpoke and ſaid, © Truly this man was the Son 


of Cod!“ as an incidental reflexion. But, in a leſs compact abridgment, 
ſuppreſs it thus: Suppreſs the ſecondary adjunct, ben ſhe ſaw part of this 


ſcene through the eyes of the Centurion who attended at the croſs, and retain only 


the reſt, viz. Her anſwer we already had by the Centurion ; ; by him ſhe Jaid, 
ee Truly this man was the Son of God.” Then, | 
By THE THIRD RULE——1 he abridgment will be as follows : 


« 


COMPACT. ABRIDGMENT. 


Lay Ker your NV, atural Religion, Mahomet, his crandi 


devaſtations, debauches, impoſtures; then ſhew her the ble ge 
Jeſus, his goodneſs, devotions, temperance, patience, forgive- 
neſts and aſe ber; IV. bich i 15 the u 4 God E 


LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT, | | 


PE before your Natural Religion, M ahomet, his cruelties, 
devaſtations, debauches, and impoſtures : ſhew her the Bleſſed 
Jiaſus, his goodneſs, devotion, temperance, patience, forgive- 
neſs, and aft, Which is the Prophet of God ? But her anſwer 
dee have already had by the Centurion ; "7 him ſhe 2 

|: Truly this man was the Son 4 God. 
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. Yo- = EXAMPLES: Or ABRIDGMENTS, 
EXAMPLE XVI, 
ue H here there is an abſolute degeneracy, a total apoſtacy 
from all candour, truſt, or equity, there are EW who Do 
Nor sEE and acknowledge THE MISERY. -which is conſequent. 
Ageldom is the caſe miſconſtrued when at worſt, * The 
misfortune is, that * WE LOOK NOT ox this DEPRAVITY, 
> nor conſider how it ſtands, Ix LESS DEGREES, ****<Ag 1 
I, to be abſolutely immoral, were indeed the greateſt | [ - 
miſery; but, to be ſo in a little degree, ſhould be no | 
_ miſery or harm at all. *Which to allow, is juſt as reaſonable Þ| <_ 
as to own, that it is the greateſt ill of a body to be in the | 
utmoſt manner maimed or diſtorted; but that, * to loſe the 5 
uſe only of one limb, or to be Nag e in ſome ſingle 2 
: organ o or member, is no ill worthy the leaſt notice. ” | -— 
Lord SHAPTESBURY s Enq. into Virtue, = 
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THe 1 not Jook on dpreviy in its ſmaller degrees. ** Notwithſtanding what? ** Hmw? : 6 


PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT, 


By. THE FIRST RULE,— The analyſis of this paragraph i is, as by the memo- 
randums above, viz. W²o do not look upon depravity in its ſmaller degrees, is + 
the principal ſentence. (N. B. The expreſſion, The misfortune is that, ſtands 1 4 
here for the conjunction 7 houeh, or Zet). — ; 
Mere there is an abſolute degeneracy, &c. there are few who do not Py 
the miſery, &c. is an adjunct of oppoſition, and expreſſes that THOUGH we do 
not loo on ſmall depravity, yet we ſee the miſery of great depravity. IS. 
*** 1s if, to be abſolutely immoral, were indeed the greateſt miſery; but to be ſo 5 2 
in à little degree ſhould bs no miſery at all; is an adjun& of manner, and A, 
- expreſſes How or IN WHAT inconſiflent MANNER ae do look _ a ſmall 0 
| * . 4 8 | Ji 
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ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULEs. . 81 


By Tut SECOND RULE.—The compreſſion of the paragraph will be as 
follows: Suppreſs the incidental expreſſion, The misfortune is, that. 
Suppreſs Nor do we conjider how it ftands, as it is the repetition of the 
expreſſic ion Me do not look. Suppreſs the circumlocution, ** © Where there 
is an abſolute degeneracy, a  rotal apoftacy from all candour, trup, or equity; 
and in its ſtead put the direct and definite word vice, which it deſcribes, and 
ſay, Few do not ſee the miſery of vice. Suppreſs Seldom is the caſe m riſcon- 
ftrued when at the worſt, as implied in the expreſſion, Few do not ſee. 
- Suppreſs *** 4s if, to be abſolutely immoral, were indeed the ' greateſ 
© miſery, &c. ſince it is only a ſecondary adjunct, and an explanation of what 
has been ſaid. Or, in a leſs compact abridgment, compreſs it thus: Suppreſs 
As if, to be abſolutely immoral, were indeed the greateſt miſery; but to be ſo 
in a leſs degree, ſhould be no miſery. nor barm at all; ſince it is a 2225 repetition 
of what has been ſaid in the principal ſentence. | 
Suppreſs the compariſon taken from the illneſs of the body; viz, Which 
to. allow, &c. as a ſecondary adjunct. But, in a leſs compact abridgment, 
compreſs it in the following manner: Suppreſs the circumlocution, * F/hich 
to allow, is juſt as reaſonable as to own, and in its ſtead put the direct expreſſion 
as if. Suppreſs the enumeration of the particular illneſs of the body, viz. ; 
2 0 loſe the uſe of only one limb, or to be impaired in ſome A jungle organ or | 
member, &c. and in its ſtead put the general expreſſion to mw the uſe of a 
limb. Then, 
By THE THIRD KvLt—The abridgment will be a as follows: : 
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COMPACT ABRIDGMENT. 


"T1 Jough We be the miſery of vice, Jet We 45 not look on 
depravity in its ſmaller degrees. 


' LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT\ 
| Though We fo the miſery of vice, yet we do not look on 
depravity in its ſmaller degrees; as if the greateſt ill for the 
body were to be maimed and ar / orted, but ta lo af the uſe of one 


limb were no harm at all. 
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82 © EXAMPLES OP ABRIDGMENTS, 


EXAMPLE XVII 


1 


| (lr. Walpole ſaid, in the Houſe of Commons, « that Mr. Pitt was young and unexpe- 


rienced, and made uſe of ſome 'expreſſions, ſuch as vehemence of geſture, theatrical 


emotion, &c. applying them to Mr, Pitt's manner of ſpeaking.” As ſoon as 


Mr. Walpole ſat down, Mr. Pitt got up and replied) : 


2 Tux ATROCIOUS CRIME OF BEING A YOUNG MAN, » which 


the Hon. Gentleman has with ſuch ſpirit and decency 
charged upon me, I ** SHALL NEITHER ATTEMPT 
{To PALLIATE NOR DENY, * BUT CONTENT MYSELF © WITH 
! WISHING THAT I MAY BE ONE OF THOSE WHOSE FOLLIES MAY 
' CEASE WITH THEIR YOUTH, * and not of that number who 
are ignorant in ſpite of experience. Whether youth can 


be imputed to any man. as a reproach, I will not afſume 
the province of determining : but * ſurely age may 
Become juſtly contemprible, if * the opportunities which it 
brings have paſſed away without improvement, and * vice 


appears to prevail where the paſſions have ſubſided. * The 


wretch who, after having ſeen the conſequences of a thou- 


ſand errors, ſtill continues to blunder. on, and whoſe age 


has only added obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the object 


of either abhorrence or contempt, and deſerves not that his 
grey head ſhould ſecure him from inſults. * Much more is 


he to be abhorred who, as he has advanced in age, has 
receded from virtue, and becomes more wicked with leſs 
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ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES, 83 


temptation; * who proſtitutes himſelf for money which he 


cannot enjoy, and ſpends the remains of his life in the 
ruin of bis country. „ 


. Mr. Pre 8 Anſwer to ir. Walrolz. : 


* Ta ** ou not attempt to deny * What? * But content myſelf © With what 
3 **%* // by? .- | led 


PREPARATIVES. FOR THE ABRIDGMENT. Be 


By Tur FIRST RULE, —The analyſis of this paragraph will be, as by 


the memorandums above, viz. * Tis the ſubject, | 
* Shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny, ** But content myſelf with 


_ wiſhing, &c. are the complex attributes. They expreſs what is affirmed or 


denied of the ſubject 7. * The atrecious crime of being @ young man, &c. is 
the direct complement of e and ey, and d expreſſes What J foall not 
attempt to palliate or deny. | 


Mitb wiſhing that I may not be one of thoſe whoſe follies may 0 with their 


youth, and, &c. is the indirect complement of the attribute all content 
my/etf, and expreſſes wity wnar T Joall content myſelf, viz. with e 


| ; that I may be one of thoſe, &c. 


*** Surely age may become juſtly contemptible if, &c. is an ad junct of motive 
of the attribute ſhall content myſelf, and expreſſes the reaſon way 7 /hall 
content myſelf with wiſhing that, &c. viz. BECAUSE age may become juſtly 
contemptible, if the. opportunity which it brings have paſſed away without 
improvement, and vice appears to prevail when the paſſions have ulis. ded,” &c. 

By THE SECOND RULE—The compreſſion of this paragraph is as follows: 
Suppreſs * Which the Hon. Gentleman has with ſo much ſpirit and decency 
charged ”_ me, as it is only a ſecondary adjunct of the atrocious crime. 
Suppreſs And not of that number who are ignorant in ſpite of experience, as 


it is implied in what has been faid in the preceding e viz. whoſe 
We may ceaſe with their youth, | | 


 Suppreſs Mhetber youth can bz imputed to any man as a reproach, J will 


. not aſſume the province of determining, as it is an explanation or a. repetition 


of what has been ſaid in the ironical expreſſion, the atrocious crime of being 
7 Joung man. Yo 
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84 ; BXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


Suppreſs *** Surely age may become juſtly contemptible, &c. to the end of the 
© "paragraph, as it is only a ſecondary adjunct of motive. But, in a leſs 
compact abridgment, compreſs it thus: Suppreſs F the opportunities which 
it brings have paſſed away without improvement, as implied in the expreſſion, 
And vice appears to prevail when the paſſions have ſulfided. (For, If vice 
prevails when the paſſions have ſabided, it is clearly. becauſe the opportunities 
which age brings have paſſed away without improvement). Suppreſs > The 
-toretch «ho, after baving feen the conſequence of a thouſand errors till continues 
to Bund r on, &c. and Much more is he to be abborred, who, &c, as repetitions 
and explanations of what is ſaid in the preceding ſentence, viz. that vice is 
ſurely more contemptible if it appears to prevail when the paſſions have ſub/ided. s 
Suppreſs bo proftitutes himſelf for money which he cannot enjoy, and ſovenss | 
' the remains of his life in the ruin of his country, as only Intended to particulariſe 1 


what follies and vices are meant. Then, 
By THE THIRD RULE—The abridgment will be as follows : 
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PEE 2 not eee to deny the atrocious crims of 3 9 4 
young man, but content myſelf with wiſhing that I may be one 
F thoſe whoſe follies and vices 71ay e with their youth. 
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. LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT. 


= | ſhall 1 15 attem be to palliate nor deny the atrocious 
crime of being a young man, but content myſelf with wiſhing 
that I may be one of thoſe whoſe follies may ceaſe with their | 
youth, and whoſe vices may not { _ when the paſion | © 
| have ſubfided, EE: „„ — I | 
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ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES: & 835 


EXAMPLE XVIII. 


5 But youth i is not my only crime; I have been onthe Z 
of acting a theatrical part: A FHEAT RICAL PART 
** MAY EITHER IMPLY * SOME 'PECULIARITIES or 


 6nsTURE, - OR a D. SSIMULATION OF MY REAL SENTIMEN'TS, 
*and an adoption of the opinions and language of another 
man. * Ix TAE FIRST sENSE, THE CHARGE IS Too 
TRIFLING TO BE coN FUT ED, * and deſerves only to be men- 
tioned that it may be deſpiſed, *** T am ai __— "like 
every other man, zo uſe my 0wn language; ; and, though 
I may perhaps have ſome ambition, yet, ; to pleaſe this 
Gene T ſhall not lay myſelf under any reſtraint, nor 


' very ſolicitouſly copy his diction or his mien, however matured 


by age, or modelled by experience. If any man ſhall, 
by charging me with theatrical behaviour, imply that 1 

utter any ſentiments but my own, * I 1 e TREAT 
HIM AS A CALUMNIATOR AND A VILLAIN ; nor ſhall: any 
protection ſhelter him from the treatment which he deſerves. 
I ſhall, on ſuch an occaſion, without ſcruple, trample 
upon all thoſe forms with which wealth and dignity 


-entrench themſelves, "nor ſhall any thing but age reſtrain 
my reſentment ; age, which always brings one privilege, 


that of being 1 inſolent and ſupercilious without puniſhment. 
| Mr. PirT's Anſwer to Mr. Warrorz. | 
* 4 theatrical part * may 555 * JYhat ? * The charge 3: too irifling Sc. 


In what caſe? *** Why? * T ſhall treat him as a calummator. ** In what caſes 
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86 EXAMPLES OF ABRIDGMENTS, 


PREPARATIVES FOR THE ABRIDGMENT, 


By THz FIRST n The analyſis of this complex paragraph, on account 


of the expreſſed alternatives, is, as by the memorandums above, viz. * 4 
theatrical part is the ſubject. ** May imply is the attribute. Either 
WS peculiarities of geſture, or a difſimulation of my real ſentiments, &c. is the 
direct complement of the attribute may impD, and expreſſes WHAT a 


theatrical part may imply. 
* The charge is too trifling to be confuted, &c. is the firſt principal ſentence 


of one of the alternatives. ** In the firſt ſenſe, is an adjunct of condition, 
and expreſſes in WHAT CASE. the charge is too trifling, viz. that it is fo, if by E 
 & theatrical part are implied ſome peculiarities of geſture. I am at liberty, 


like every other man, to uſe my own language, &c. is an adjunct of motive, 


and intended to expreſs the reaſon way the charge of my * geſture is 
Triſfing. | 

* foall treat him (viz. my accuſer) as 4 calumniator and a villain, is the 
| other principal ſentence of the alternatives. If any man ſhall, by charging 
me with theatrical behaviour, imply that J utter any ſentiments but my own, is an 
: adjunct of condition, and expreſſes Ix WHAT ASE [ ſhall treat him as a | 
calumniator and a villain, viz. It by @ theatrical behaviour is implied that ” þ 


utter any ſentiments but my oon. 
By THE SECOND RULE—The compreſſion will be as ibo: Suppreſs 


But my youth is not my only crime; I have been accuſed of acting a theatrical 
part, as it is only an incidental tranſition. Suppreſs And an adoption of 
the opinions and language of another, as it is a kind of repetition of what has 


been ſaid by difimulation of my ſentiments. | 

Suppreſs Aud deſerves only to be mentioned that it may be de 10 iſed, as implied 
in the expreſſion the charge is too trifling to be confuted. Suppreſs *** an 
at liberty, like every other man, to uſe my wn language, &c. as a ſecondary 
adjunct of motive. But, in a leſs compact abridgment, compreſs it thus : 
Suppreſs Like every other man, as a ſecondary ad junct of manner. Suppreſs 
Though I may perhaps have ſoine ambition, as a ſecondary adjunct of 
reftriction. Suppreſs = Tel to pleaſe this Gentleman, &c. as a ſecondary ad junct 


of motive, * Ner very JO copy his diction and mien, as 
| implied. 


ACCORDING TO THE FOREGOING RULES. 87 


implied in the general expreſſion, Lay myſelf under any reftraint. Or, if you 
prefer retaining this adjunct, omit the other, Suppreſs However matured 


by age, or modelled by cs as a ſecondary adjunct of refrifion. Then 


what remains of all the above general adjunct of motive is: I am at liberty to 
"uſe my own language, and ſhall not copy the diction and mien of this Gentleman. 

_ . Suppreſs * If any man ſhall, by charging me. with theatrical behaviour, 
imply that I utter any ſentiments but my 0%7, as a repetition of what is ſaid by 
A theatrical part may imply a difimulation in my own ſentiments, which is in 
the beginning of the paragraph, and inſtead of it put the general expreſſion 
in the ſecond caſe. Suppreſs *** Nor ſhall any protettion ſhelter him from the 
treatment he deſerves ; and u T ſhall, on ſuch an occaſion, without ſcruple, trample 
upon all thoſe forms with which wealth and dignity entrench themſelves, &c. as 


expreſſing only the clear effects of a cauſe deſcribed, viz. that of my treating 


him as a calumniator and a villain. (If I ſhall treat him as a calummator, 
conſequently zo protection ſhall ſhelter him, &c. and I ſhall trample upon all 
forms, &c.) But, in a leſs compact abridgment, by generaliſing the above 
enumeration of effes, and retaining only the reſtriion expreſſed here in 
favour of old-age, you may lay, Nor ſhall any . but his age reſtrain my. 


reſentment, Then, 
By THE THIRD The abridgment of this paragraph will be as 


follows: 
couracr ABRDDOMENT. 
of theatrical part may either imply ſome particularities of 
geſture, or à diſſmulation of my real ſentiments. In the 
firſt ſenſe, the charge againſt me is too trifling to be confured.. 
In the ſecond ſenſe, I ſpall treat my accuſer as a calumniator 
and a villain, | | 


LESS COMPACT ABRIDGMENT. 


75 by a theatrical part, the orator implies ſome peculiarities 
of geſture, bis charge is t00 tri Ng to be — for. 1 


a7 


- 


| = | PXAMPLES or ABRIDGMENTS, 
[ am at liberty to uſe my own language, and not obliged to 
i imitate his aiction and his mien: but if, by theatrical part, | 
El he implies a dliſimulation of my real ſentiments, T ſhall treat | 
= him as a calumniator and a villain, nor hall an 0 thing cog f 
W ; is age 448 my reſentment. „ : 7 | _ 
8 N. B. we do not introduce any other Examples here, as, according to ; 
1 the plan laid doxwn, they are meant to form the Second Part of this Work, ; 
\ | l; It is particularly by the Examples propoſed to be there given, that we intend - ö 
4 [ to prove more fully that our Rules may be . applied to every King ol | 9 
3 1 fit for abridgment, | MR 
off 
1 DIRECTION THE THIRD. _ . MW © 
11 If two abridged paragraphs, on account of their reference [2 
k | one to the other, can be ſtill further compreſſed, abridge | 
* | them —_— — OD 1 


7 EXAMPLE I. . 4 
A. Licinius may juſtly claim the fruit of all my abilii, | 
for he prompted me firſt to a courſe * Study, and directed me 
„ pp” : 


Tom ; certainly bound by. all ahe lies of 8 to d. 2 
; bim who has taught me to defend others. £ 


' ExpLanaTion.—Of theſe two ſentences, which are the abridgment of he 
two firſt paragraphs of Cicero's Oration pro Archita, as by Examples I. and II, 


page 48, &c. the firſt 1s included in the ſecond, and is but an explanation 
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of i. For, in ſaying I am bound by all the ties of gratitude to defend bim, 1 
imply that A. Licinius may juſtly claim the fruit of all my ſmall abilities. And 


in ſaying that he taught me to defend others, 1 expreſs, though in a more 


general manner, what I ſaid by he prompted me firſt to ſtudy, and directed me 
in it. Then, by the Second Rule, ſuppreſs either of thoſe. two ſentences, 


one being a kind of repetition of the other, 


EXAMPLE 1 


YE ( who liſten with. credulity to the whiſpers of 6 
* and purſue with cagerneſs the phantoms of hope; who 
| expect that age will perform the promiſes of youth, * and 
that the deficiencies. of the preſent day will be ſupplied by 


the morrow) ATTEND To THE HISTORY OF RassELas. 


RASSELAS WAS THz FOURTH SON OF Tap MIGHTY 


FEupEROR (in whoſe dominions the father of waters begins 
his courſe, whoſe bounty pours down the ſtream of plenty, 
and ſcatters over half the world the harveſt of Egypt). 


N. B. The abridgmens of the two reced] ng paragraphs i is as follows: 


(ide 8 29 and 31). 


2 e . are deluded bs oh imagination, attend #0 the 2 | 


F Raſſelas. * - =D 
Raſſelas was the 2 ſon es ths Emperar of A591 mia. 
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A full and clear narrative of this rebellion b will not be * What 
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bs A full and clear narrative of this rebellion » will not 1 bad 
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unuſeful; that poſterity may not be deceived by the proſperous unuſeful? 
—— — Wh hy? 
wickedneſs of thoſe times, and that the memory of ſeveral honeſt 


but unfor tunate men of this, may find a vindication i ina better Lage. 
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That poſterity may not be deceived, by the proſperous wicked- * Why ? 
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neſs of thoſe times of which I write, into an opinion, that nothing 


leſs than a general combination, and univerſal apoſtacy i in the 
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whole nation from their religion and allegiance, could, in ſo —. 


a time, have —— ſuch a total and prodigious alteration and 


confuſion over the whole kingdom: * that the memory of thoſe b Why 25 
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ANALYSING SENTENCES BY COLOURS, 
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A full and clear narrative of this rebellion * with not be * What 
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2 A full and clear narrative. of this rebellion * will, not be- WH 


eee — ——— will not be 
unuſeful; that poſterity may not be deceived by the proſperous unufeful ? 
— c Wh hy? 


wickedneſs of thoſe times, and that the memory of ſeveral honeſt 


but unfortunate men of this, may find a vindication i in a better age. 


* That poſterity may not be deceived, by the prof} perous wicked- Why? 


neſs of thoſe times of which I write, into an opinion, that nothing 
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leſs than a general combination, and univerſal apoſtacy in the 
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whole nation from their religion and allegiance, could, in ſo ſhort 


a time, have produced ſuch a total and prodigious alteration and 


' confuſion over the whole kingdom); and > that the memory of thoſe » Why 2 


who, out of duty and conſcience, have oppoſed that torrent which 
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the ſeed- a-plos were = and framed, from * rhence thoſe miſchief 


TE 


did overwhelm them, may not loſe the recompence due to their 
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virtue; but having undergone 0 the injuries and reproaches of this, | 
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may find a vindication in a better age 3 41. will not be unuſeful, © will not be 
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Clarendan's S Ih 2 0 the Rebel. 
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[A diligent bbſerver b wilt find all the miſeries of his rebellion Who 
— ee ae, = dwill find 


to have proceeded not only from the hand of God, but alfo from © What ? 
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5 natu ural cauſes. 


s Though the hand of God will be very viſible in this re bellen, Notwith- 


ſtanding 
yet da diligent obſerver of the Hinten pere of the times may find , what 
ET — EX ttm nn Ms | an obſerver 
may find 


"all thoſe miſerics to have been brought upon us from natural « What! 
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— pn —_— 9 


cauſes, ſuch as bam plenty, pride, and exceſs. 


And i in | this Jenſuing hiſtory, beugt. the hand ard judgment of * Notwith- 
> ſtanding 


What ? 


God Will be very viſible, din infaruating : a people (as ripe had Pre- orb v. hf 


bl ee 


pared for deftrudtion) into all the perverſe actions of woolly and 


madneſs making the weak to contribute to the def igns of ws; 


I A Ss aac 


wicked, and ſuffering even thoſe, by degrees, out of a conſcience 


END e 


of their guilt, to grow more wicked than der inteaded to bez 6 


a ak. alike. 
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letting the wiſe he "HIS nad by men of ſmall underſtanding; 


and permitting the innocent to be poſſeſſed with lazineſs and ſleep 


” 
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in the moſt viſible article of danger; uniting the ill, though of 


= 


the mot di erent wp ions, E intereſts, —— diſtant affec- 


tions, in a firm and conſtant Tenge of miſchieſs; and — 


= 


thoſe whoſe opinions and ntereldl are the fame, into faction and 


emulation more 11 to the. pun than the treaſon of 


others: hi! 1 the poor people; under pretence of zcal to religion, < In, avbat 
. A tame & 


law, libe erty, and parliaments (words of precious eſtcem in — 


juſt Ggnification) are furiouſly hurried into actions, introducing 


atheiſin and diffolving all the clements of Chriſtian religion ; 
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cancelling al obligations, and deſtroying all foundations of law ane 


* 


liberty ; ; and rende: ring not only the priviieges, bur the very being 


. 1 
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of parliaments deſperate and impracticable: I fay, though the 212 


ſtanding 
what ? 


immediate Leer and wrath of God muſt be acknowledged in 


— 
5 CE ain — op 


theſe perplexities and ra yet he who ſhall diligent _ a 
Hb i 


0 [9% 1: 
_—_ 7: Merve the diſtempers and conjunQures of the times, the ambition, 
—————³3 — N 


pride, and folly of perſons, and ſudden growth of wickedneſs, 
—O_— 


flom w want of care and circumſpection in the firſt impreſſions, 
ö PP ATT OI CY 
g will find? all theſe miſeries to have proceeded, _and to have been ( will find 
 mm_— s What? 
| —— — upon us from the ſame natural cauſes and means which 
| 5 | : have uſually attended — ſwoln AY long plenty, oride and 
U . . exceſs, towards ſome fi ignal mortification and caſtigation of 
| | 4 ; | Foes — 
Heaven. 
 Clarendon's Hiſt. of the Rebel. 
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Muſe of Moſes, ſing © of man's firſt diſobedience. * Muſe 
: | | | | | © of what? 
N OY _ 2 Muſe that did t inſpire Sloſs, from Oreb, b > ſing . man's * Muſe 
5 firſt diſobedience, and the fruit ſo fatal to us till reſtored by Chriſt. 5 cof what ? i 
Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit Of what? 
ö 4 Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
ot, Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
SE | —.— a 
| With loſs of Eden, cill one greater man 


Reflore v us, and e lifgful fear, 


* 


4 _— 
P 
= a 


: » Sing, heavenly © Muſe, that on the ſecret top 5 beg. f 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didſt inſpire _ 5 1 R 
_—_ IP | „„ 0 


That ſhepherd, who firſt taught the choſen ſeed, = 


In the beginning how the heav'ns and earth - Rs = 
Roſe out of Chaos. | 
ee, Rat e ox 
| | 
— B FEY 
07 Muſe of David, I won thee to my ſong. ——_— | : 
. — invoke D - 
„ | I | „ | 
Or, if Sion-Hill delight thee more, 1 thence * invoke thy * Inwhatcaſe 
= aid to my advent'rous and ſublime ſong. 15 _ ©invoke | | 
1 — . 0 if Sion-Hill 2 In what caſe 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flowd 
i Faſt by the oracle of God; *I thence * 8 £ : : 
— ow 
© Invoke © thy aid to my advent'rous ſongs”: + :.*- = 
— nn wag 7% 1 What ? 
That with no middle flight intends to ſoar 
Above th* Aonian mount, while it purſues | 
T hings unatterapted yet in 1 proſe « or rhyme. 
N Paradiſe Loft, B. I. 


18 Thou, holy Spirit, and creator of all, » inſtruc me in this * Thou | ; 
6 — — — — TR Wks 4 
argument. 7 oo ON ; | | hag N | 
| Thou, holy Spirit, who knoweſt all, and waſt preſent at the- Thou 
| 1 Oy —ͤ— — md inſtru me 
creation, inſtruct mg, that in this argument I may juſtify the ways © For what 
7 eat E | | purpoſe ? 1 
| 1 of God to man. | 5 „ | 
And chiefly * Thou, O Spirit, that doſt prefer, mn 
Before all temples, th' upright heart and pure, 
i Sq BO PPP a 
| £* Inſtru& me, for Thou knoweſt; Thou, from the firſt, d inſtruct me | 
| 5 | | | OE can Di 1 © Muy thou 
Waſt preſent, and with mighty wings outſpread, canſt infiruct ? | _ 
| Dore: like fat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
i | And mad'ſt it pregnant: 0 in me is dark | „ 
0 I lllumine, what is low raiſe and ſupport ; pe | e 
a . ———————d— ä . 
T4 That to the height of this great argument Ons toe | - 
13 om oY 168 N 1 | purpoſe ? 
| I may aſſert eternal Providence, 42 += SS _. : 
And juſtify the ways of God to man. 
| Paradiſe Loſt, B. I. 
. - | * 5 5 | 
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The Ax r of conveying much ſentiment in few words, is the happieſt talent an Author can be poſſeſſed of. 
This TALENT is particularly neceſſary in the preſent ſtate of Literature; for many Writers have — 


the dexterity of ſpreading a few critical thoughts over ſeveral hundred pages. 
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=_ Ty which the Rules for making Abridgmentt have been applied, 
— I in this Second Part. 5 


3— — 


F RST SEC TION.—Addiſon- 8 Tesar on the Pleaſures of the Imagination. . 8 5 

2 32 | (Speflator, No 411 10 M3 e — „ - Page 105. © 1 
' SECOND SECTION. —Biſhop — s SERMON on the Duty of Praiſe PP 6 - 

: | and Thanksgiving EA Bo — — 5 1 


THIRD SECTION.—Dean Swift's Propoſal for correcting, improving, 
and aſcertaining the Engliſh Language, in a LETTER to the Right Hon. | | 
- | the Earl of Oxford, &c. - - | * „ „ = 


N. B. Theſe Selections are the me as thoſe which Dr. Blair has 

thought proper to make uſe of in his Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres. His judicious choice of theſe three. valuable 

Works, has been the more willingly adopted here, as they afford 

an extenſive application of the Rules for making Abridgments, to 

the three principal Styles, viz. the DID AS Tic, the ORaToRICaL, | 

and the EP1STOLARY, „ | 


a . . : 
. an 
n * . 
* » l 
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THE METHOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY DRAWING. 


AS all the liberal arts, according to Cicero, are nearly allied to each 


other, and have, as it were, one common bond of union; ſo the art of 


exprefling thoughts by words, and that of expreſſing objects by drawing, 


have, no doubt, the greateſt analogy to each other. We hope, there- 


fore, our readers will permit us to expreſs here that reſemblance by two 
figures, and then to dedu& from it ſome concluſions, which will not 
only render our plan more intelligible, but alſo entitle it more parti- 
cularly to the approbation of Critics, by ſhewing that it is founded on 


the moſt excellent principles and rules of the fine arts. Thus: 


Let an ORNAMENTED and AMPLIFIED | Let'a SIMPLE and SUCCINCT THOUGHT 
THOUGHT be expreſſed by a figure embel- | be expreſſed by the outline of 'a figure, 


| liſhed with ornaments, and drefled in an | with little or no drapery, as follows: 


ample, embroidered drapery, as follows: 


TInferences from the above Compariſon, by Queſtion and Anſwer. 


What is meant by ABRIDGMENTS ?.- as . by this 


method, is the drawing of a imple and ſuccinet thought, taken from © 


an ornamented and amplified one. 5 0 
O 2 85 LR: 
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II. 


In what does an ABRIDGMENT differ from an EXTRACT ? Princi- 
pallyin this: An abridgment gives the entire ſubſtance of a work, where= 


as an extract gives only ſome detached part of it. (Thus, an abridg- 


* 
ment is to an extract, what the outline or the ſimple proportion of an 


entire figure is to the drawing on of a head, an arm hand, &c. 


| EH 58 
How many ABRIDGMENTS, and how many EXTRACTS, can be made 


of the ſame work? There can be only one compact abridgment, but 


there may be ſeveral different extracts of the ſame work. The reaſon 
is, becauſe the /ub/tance of a work, being one and ſimple, all the 
abridgments which give that ſubſtance, muſt neceſſarily coincide one 


with the other; they muſt expreſs the ſame thing, and nearly in the 


fame words. But, as the parts of a work are all different, the extract 
made from it by one perſon may not perhaps coincide with that 
which is made by another. - (Thus, there can be only one contour 


or ſimple proportion of the ſame figure ; but the drawings of the par- 
_ ticular parts which each artiſt, according to his fancy, may chooſe | 
to copy from the ſame figure, muſt widely differ one from the other). 


— 


| | 0 | | 
What is that kind of compoſition which cannot be abridged? That in 
which are not to be found either circumlocutions, repetitions, or par- 


ticulars. (Vide FixsT PaRT, Third Rule, Sect. II.) (Thus, in 
drawing, a figure cannot be more fimply repreſented than by a contour, 


6 any ſhade, N or drapery). 


' What authors are moſt eaſy to be, abridged? Thoſe Who are 
| moſt eaſily analyſed. Such are thoſe who, having themſelves pre- 


| e fixed on the principal "Wy or r that i in which the ſtrength 
of 


*% 


£5 a 


* 0 


of the reaſoning conſiſts, make the ſecondary particulars, and em- 
belliſhing ideas, ſubordinate to it. (Thus, the figures drawn by 
Raphael, and other maſters of the Italian ſchool, are eaſily decompoſed ; 
for theſe illuſtrious Painters never drew any figure without having firſt 
traced out clearly its ſimple proportions, and afterwards never loſing 
ſight of them, added only ſuch W ſhade, or ment, as was 
ſuited to them), 


VI. 


W bat authors are the moſt difficult to be abridged ? Thoſe who are the 


© moſt difficult to be analyſed. Such are thoſe who, in their compoſitions, 


taking but an indiſtinct view of their ſubject, confound, among the 
ſecondary particulars, the principal thought to which they relate, and 


leave us either to find out, or to miſtake, what was principally intended 
to be imprefſed on us. (Thus, the figures drawn by ſome painters of 
the Flemiſh ſchool, cannot be decompoſed correctly into their ſimple 
: proportions, becauſe the painter himſelf has not attended to them; but 
being more engaged about the colouring and drapery, than about the 


correctneſs of the deſign, has left others to guels what Pen atti- 


tude he meant to to his figure). 


1 | | © IE | | | 

How do thoſe abridgments improve Ehquence, or the art of Speaking and 
writing well? In the ſame manner as in Painting, and in all the 
other Arts, the methodical decompoſition of ſome works, teaches us 
clearly the _—_— of others, of the ſame kind. 


VIII. . | 
How do 1255 1 lead to the more completely 1 M 


authors | ?.. As they enable us, by means of analyſis, to diſtinguiſh i ina 
compoſition how each thought is related to the others, and conſe- 
9 to fix with certainty on that to which the others relate, or 
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which the Author principally intends to impreſs on us, (Thus, by 
decompoſing either the parts of a figure, or the figures of a picture, 


and by obſerving how one is related to the other, we arc led directly 
to the more complete underſtanding of the whole). | 
| | 


3 
How do theſe abridgments lead to the deteftion of inaccurate 


reaſonings in authors? As they enable us, by means of analyſis, to 
diſtinguiſh, in a compoſition, what idea does not relate to the gthers, 


(Thus, by decompoſing incorrect figures into their ſimple proportions, 
we find wherein they are unnatural or deformed, and by obſerying 
how one figure is related to another, we are often led to find the 


whole compoſition incorrect and defective). 


Such is our plan; ſuch are the advantages, which, according to the 


analogy of all the fine Arts, ſeem to be attached to this Method. 


— 


| — Si quid noviſti refius tis 
Candidus imperti; fe non, his utere mecum. 


be * 
7 * * 


"ET Horace, Epiſt. vi. Lib. 1. 5 
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SECTION THE FIRST. 
THE 


RU LES FOR ] MAKING ABRIDGMENTS | 


; APPLIED TO AN 


"uw Yy n he Pleasures of the Ind gindtion. 


THE SPE CTATOR, SIT 
1 « 


«(,) Hon ſight is the moſt perfect and moſt aclightful 
of all our ſenſes. (z) It fills the mind with the largeſt. 
variety of ideas, converſes with its objects at the greateſt 
diſtance, and continues the longeſt in action, without being 
tired or ſatiated with its proper enjoyments. (o) The 
ſenſe of feeling can indeed give us a notion of extenſion, 
ſhape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except 
colours; but at the ſame time it is very much ſtraitened 
and confined in its operations to the number, bulk,. and 
_ diſtance of its particular objects. (p) Our ſight ſcagns 
deſigned to ſupply all theſe defects, and may be conſidered 
as a more delicate and diffuſive kind of touch, that ſpreads 
itſelf over an infinite multitude. of bodies, comprehends 
the largeſt figures, and brings into our reach ſome of the 


moſt remote parts of the univerſe.” 
ANALYSIS. —(a) Our. ſight is what i ? (3) Why? (e) The ſenſe of 


feeling is what ? () How our ſight may be conſidered ? 


CoMPRESSION. —SUPPreſs n, as A lecondary adjunct of motive, intended to | 
give the reaſons of what has been advanced in the principal ſentence 4. 
Suppreſs c, as particulars, exprefſing the clear effects, or the conſequence of 
what is ſaid in the principal ſentence a ; for ſince the fight is the molt perfect 
ſenſe, it naturally follows that the feeling is not ſo perfect. Suppreſe p, as a 
— adjunct of manner, intended to exemplify A. | 

ABRIDGMENT. 
58 Oar Aae is the moſt per ſe and moſt delightful of all our 52 e.. 
P 


106 RULES FOR MAKING ABRIDGMENT 8, 


2. 
l 1) lt is dense which furniſhes: the imagination 
with its ideas; (r) fo that, by the pleaſures of the imagi- 
nation or fancy, which TI ſhall uſe promiſcuouſly, I here 


mean ſuch as ariſe from viſible objects, either when we 


have them actually 1 in our view, or when we call up their 
ideas into our minds, by paintings, ſtatues, deſcriptions, 


or any the like occaſion. (o) We cannot indeed have a 


ſingle image in the fancy, that did not make its firſt entrance 


through the fight; (H) but we have the power of retaining, 


_ altering, and compounding theſe images, which we have 


once ed. into all the varieties of picture and viſion 


which are inoft agreeable to the imagination ; for, by this 
faculty, a inan in a dungeon is capable of entertaining 
himſelf with ſcenes and landſcapes more beautiful than any 
that can be found in the whole compaſs of nature.” 


ANALYSIS. F(t) This ſenſe furniſhes the imagination with 5 og 


* hat is meant here by pleaſure. of the imagination? (6) Objection. 
(H) Anſwer. 


' CompnrrssIov. —Suppreſs n, as particulars or incidental reflexions, only 
Intended to 1 (gs how, what is advanced in the ſentence r, is to be underſtood. 


ABRIDGM ENT. | 
it i this ſenſe which furniſhes the imagination With its ideas. By pleaſures 
of the imagination or fancy, I here mean ſuch as ariſe from viſible objetts, either 
toben we have them actually in our view, or When We cal. up their ideas in our 
mind, by paintings, Statues, . xc. | 


8 


« (1) There are few words in the Kogliſh . language 
which are employed in a more looſe and unincumbered 
ſenſe than thoſe of the fancy and the imagination. I there 
fore thought it neceſſary to determine the notion of theſe 


two words, as I intend to make uſe of them in the thread 
of my following ſpeculations, that the reader may conceive 


rightly what 1s the * I E upon. () Imuſt 


there- 


1 


Oe 


| «APPLIED TO THE SPECTA Tx. 107 


then deſire him to remember, that b 7 the pleaſures of 


the imagination, I mean only ſuch pleaſures as ariſe 


originally from fight, and that I divide thoſe pleaſures into 


two kinds: My deſign being firſt of all to diſcourſe of 


thoſe primary pleaſures of the imagination; and in the 
next place, to ſpeak of thoſe ſecondary plcafures of the 
imagination which flow from the ideas of viſible objects, 


when thoſe objects are not actually before the eye, but are 
called up into our memories, or formed into agrecable | 


viſions of things that are cither abſent or fictious.? 


ANALYSIS. —f1) Aby have the words imagination and 0 been defined | 


here? (Kk) What do ] deſire my reader to remember, through this eſſay? 
CoMPRESSION.—S4PP7e/s 1, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs x, as a 

repetition of what has been ſaid by the ſentences x and v, in the Paragraph 2. 

But, if you prefer, you may, in your abridgment make uſe of this ſentence, 


inſtead of the other thus: 
ABRIDGMENT. 


« By pleaſures of the imagination or fancy, I mean only ſuch as ariſe originally 
from fight, and 1 divide them into two kinds: Primary, which entirely 
proceed from ſuch objects as are before our eyes; and ſecondlary, which flow 
7 * the ideas of viſible objects, not FOR P08 the oe: 


<< () The pleaſures of the imagination, taken in their 
full extent, are not ſo groſs as thoſe of ſenſe, nor ſo 


refined as thoſe of the unde >rſtanding. (u) The laſt are, 


indeed, more prefer able, becauſe they are founded on ſome 


new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man; 


(N) yet, it muſt be confeſſed, that thoſe of the imagination | 


are as great and as tranſporting as the other. (o) A beau- 
tiful proſpe& delights the ſoul, as much as a demonſtration: 
and a deſcription of Homer has charmed more readers than 
a chapter of Ariſtotle. (e) Beſides, the pleaſures of the 


| imaging have this een over thoſe of the under- 
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108 GH RULES FOR MAKING ABRIDOMENTS) 


ſtanding, that they a are more obvious, and more eaſy to.be 
acquired. () It is but opening the eye, and the ſcene 


enters. The colours paint themſelves on the fancy, with 
very little attention of thought, or application of mind in 


the beholder. We are ſtruck, we know not how, with 
the ſymmetry of any thing we ſee, and immediately 
aſſent to the beauty of an object, without png into 


the particulpr caules and occaſions of i i. 


AvaLy SIS, 401) The 8 of the imagination, taken in their full 
extent, are what? (M,N) Notwithſtanding what, they are as tranſporting as 


thoſe of underſtanding ? (o) Example. (r) bat other advantage have 
they? () How are they more obvious? | 
CompPresSion.—Suppreſs u, as a ſecondary adjunct of reſtriction. Sup- 


preſs o, as an Wuftration of x. Suppreſs d, as an illuſtration of p. 


ABRIDGMENT. 


« Je pleaſure es of the imagination are not ſo groſs gs boſe of ſenſe, nor j0 
refined as 585 of the underſtanding: yet they are as great and as tranſporting 


as the 222 _ 8 —_ they are more TO aud more eaſy to be . ed. © 


5 


„() A man of a polite imagination is let into a 
great many pleaſures that the vulgar are not capable of 
receiving. (s) He can converſe with a picture, and find 
an agrecable companion in a ſtatue; he meets with a ſecret 
refreſhment in a deſcription, and often feels a greater 
ſatisfaction in the proſpect of fields and meadows, than 


another does in the poſſeſſion. It gives him, indeed, a 
kind of property in every thing he ſees, and makes the 


moſt rude uncultivated parts of nature adminiſter to his 


leaſures: ſo that he looks upon the world, as it were, 
in another light, and diſcovers in it a multitude of charms 


that conceal themſelves from the generality of mankind.” 5 


ANALYSIS. 


as 


— 


LS 4 
3 


APPLIED TO THE SPECTATOR, - -., 


Avaty 818. 3 A man of polite imagination is let into what : ? (s) In 


what manner? 
| ConparssIon —Supproſs 8, às an illuſtration of Ry and only intended to 


exemplity it. 
ABRIDGMENT. 
e A man o polite imagination ts let into a Pen wow Y pleaſures that the 


vulgar are not __— of Wanne 


| | 6. | 
© (7 ) There are, indeed, but very few wh know 
how to be idle and innocent, or have a reliſh of any plea- 


ſures that are not criminal : every diverſion they take, is at - 
the expence of ſome one virtue or another; and their very 
firſt ſtep out of buſineſs is into vice or folly. (o) A man 
ſhould endeavour, therefore, to make the ſphere of his 
innocent pleaſures as wide as poſſible, (v) that he may 
retire into them with ſafety, and find in them ſuch a 
ſatisfaction as a wiſe man would not bluſh to take. () Of 
this nature are thoſe of the imagination, which do not 
require ſuch a bent of thought as is neceffary to our more 


ſerious employments, nor, at the ſame time, ſuffer the 


mind to fink into that negligence and remiſsneſs which are 
apt to accompany our more ſenſual delights; but, like a 


entle exerciſe to the faculties, awaken them from floth 
and idleneſs, without putting them pen any labour or 


difficulty.“ 


ANALY $18,—(T,vU 3 Conſequently to what? A man ſhould en to do 
what? () For what purpoſe ? (v) What is the nature of the pleaſures 


of the imagination ? 


| ComPressI0N —Cuppreſs T, as a particular, expreſſing an antecedent, | 
_eaſily to be ſupplied. Suppreſs v, as a particular, expreſſing a conſequence, 


eaſily to be inferred from the antecedent u (or compreſs it in a few words). 


Suppreſs w, as a ien of what has been ſaid through the two laſt panes 


graphs. 


 ABRIDGMENT. 
AH man ſhould endeavour to make the ſphere-of his innocent pleafures as wide 
45 Pali ble; that he may avoid. thoſe that are criminal.” 2 
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| 4 (x *) We ke here add, hab the pleaſures of the 
fancy are more conducive to health, than thoſe of the 


dnderſtanding, (v) which are worked out by dint of think- 


ing, and attended with too violent a labour of the brain, 
| (z) Delightful ſcenes, whether in nature, painting, or 


poetry, have a kindly influence on the body, as well as 
the mind; and not only ſerve to clear and brighten the 


imgination, but are able to diſperſe grief and melancholy, 
and to ſet the animal ſpirits in pleaſing and agrecable 
motions. (4) For this reaſon, Sir Francis Bacon, in his 


Eſſay upon Health, has not thought it improper to preſcribe 


to his reader a poem or a proſpect, where he particularly 


diſſuades him from knotty and ſubtile diſquiſitions, and 
adviſes him to purſue ſtudies that fill the mind with ſplendid 


and illuſtrious objects, as hiſtories, fables, and contem- 
lations of nature. (s) I have, in this paper, by way of 


introduction, ſettled. the notion of thoſe pleaſures of the 
imagination which are the ſubject of my preſent undertaking, 
and endeavoured, by ſeveral conſiderations, to recommend 


to my reader the purſuit of thoſe pleaſures. (c) I ſhall, 


in my next paper, examine the ſeveral ſources from whence 
theſe pleaſures : are derived. 75 | 


An (x) The nn ofthe: imagination: are what? (v,z ja) IWly? | 


(B) bat have we ſettled in this paper : f (e) What ſhall we examine in the 
next ? 


| COMPRESSION. —Suppreſs v, 2, as fccondity adjuncts of motive. Sup- 
preſs a, as a confirmation of v. Or, if you pleaſe, compreſs it in a few words, 


e B, as A 85 Suppr gs c, as an unneceſſary eee 
| ABRIDGMENT. 


ce T he pleaſures of the imagination are more conducive to bealth than thoſe of 
U be underſtanding. Sir Francis Bacon confirms this,” : 


GENERAL 


N APE 


SY 


APPLIED To THE SPECTATOR. | uw 
GENERAL ABRIDGMENT OF Ne 477. 


. "Dar ſehr is the moſt perfect and moſt delightful of all 
our enſes. . It is from this ſenſe that the pleaſures of 
zhe mms or fancy originally ariſe. 3. They. are of 
two kinds: Primary, which entirely proceed from ſuch objetts 
as are before our eyes; and ſecondary, which flow from the 
ideas of viſible objects not aftually before the eye. 4. Theſe 
pleaſures are not ſo groſs as thoſe of the ſenſes, nor ſo refined 
as thoſe of the under/tanding ; but they are as great as thoſe 
of the latter, and more eaſy to be acquired. 5. A man of 
polite imagination is let into a great many more pleaſures than 
' the vulgar. 6. Every one ſhould endeavour to make the 
ſphere of theſe innocent pleaſures as wide as poſſible, that be 
may avoid thoſe that are criminal. 7. They are, beſides, 
more conducive to health than thoſe 4 the yy Str 


Francis Bacon confirms this. 


SPECTATOR; No 412. 5 
I. | 


&(, IJ snartL firſt conſider thoſe ohne of the 
imagination which ariſe from the actual view and ſurvey of 
outward objects: (B ) and theſe, I think, all proceed from 
the fight of what is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 
(e) There may, indeed, be ſomething fo terrible or offenſive, 
that the horror or loathſomeneſk of an object may over- 
bear the pleaſure which reſults from greatneſs, novelty, or 
beauty; 3 (b) but ſtill there will be ſuch a mixture of delight - 

in the very diſguſt it gives us, as any of theſe three quali- 


fications are moſt conſpicuous and Prin 
| ANALYSIS, 
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Anarys 5 +a) What ſhall. I firſt conſider? () From what do the 


primary pleaſures of the imagination proceed? (e) Objection. (o) Anſwer. 
Courkkssiox. - Suppreſs A, as an ng. ca} Parten | Suppreſ C —_ D, 


as incidental reflexions. 
ABRIDGMENT. 


The primary pleaſures of ihe Imagination all Ts from the felt of what | 


75 GREAT, +: anne or BEAUTIFUL, 


| + 
© KE By greatneſs, I do not only mean che bulk of any 
ſingle object, but the largeneſs of a whole view, conſidered 
as one entire piece. Such are the proſpects of an open 
champaign country, a vaſt uncultivated deſert, of huge 
heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or a wide 


_ expanſe of waters, where we are not ſtruck with the 
| novelty or beauty of the hight, but with that rude kind of 


magnificence which appears in many of theſe ſtupendous 
works of nature. (r) Our imagination loves to be filled 


with an object, or to graſp at any thing that is too big for 


its capacity. We are flung into a pleaſing aſtoniſhment at 


ſuch unbounded views, and feel a delightful ſtillneſs and 


amazement in the ſoul at the apprehenſion of them, . The 


mind of man naturally hates every thing that looks like a 
reſtraint upon it, and 1s apt to fancy itſelf under a ſort of 


confinement, when the fight is pent up in a narrow compaſs, 


and ſhortened on every fide by the neighbourhood of walls ; 


or mountains. On the contrary, a ſpacious horizon is an. 


image of liberty; where the eye has room to range abroad, 
to expatiate at large on the immenſity of its views, and to 


loſe itſelf amidſt the variety of objects that offer themſelves : 


to its obſervations. (c) Such wide and undetermined 


proſpects are as pleaſing to the fancy, (i) as the ſpeculations: 
of eternity or infinitude are to the underſtanding. (1) But 


37 
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if there be a beauty or -uncodivicilalli joined with this 
grandeur, (K) as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with 
ſtars and meteors, or a ſpacious landſcape, cut out into 
rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the pleaſure ſtill grows 
upon us, as it ariſes from more than a ſingle principle.“ 


Aux 818. 0 gat is meant by. 8 Examples. (+) Why © 
does our imagination love what is great? (6,n) In what manner what is 
great pleaſes the fancy? (1) In cubat manner it pleaſes more? (X) Example. 
Coup RESSION.—Suppreſs x, as implied in what 1s ſaid above. Suppreſs x, 
as an illuſtration of B. (Or, if you pleaſe, compreſs it into a ſhort ſentence, as 
in the Rh hereafter). Szppre/s n, k, as the explicative r of 0% 1. 


| * ABRIDGMENT. | 
1  Greameſs,” or what is great and - unbounded, pleaſes our imagination, as we 
nalin ally hate every thing that looks like a reſtraint upon us. But, if there be a 
' beauty or uncommonneſs joined with this: grandeur, our ee incregſes till 
more, as at a ariſes from more than a 15 angle principle.” 


* 


0 
*« fi Y Every thing that is new or uncommon raiſes a 
pleaſure in the imagination, becauſe () it fills the ſoul with 
an agrecable ſurpriſe, (u gratifies its curioſity, (1) and gives 
it an idea of which it was not before poſſeſſed. (N) We 
are, indeed, fo often converſant with one ſet of objects, 
and tired out with ſo many repeated ſhows of the ſame 
things, that whatever is new or uncommon, contributes a 


little to vary human lite, and to divert our minds, for I. 


while, with the ſtrangeneſs. of its appearance: it ſerves us 
| for a kind of refreſhment, and takes off from that ſatiety 
we are apt to complain of in our uſual and ordinary enter- 
tainments. (o) It is this that beſtows charms upon a 
monſter, and makes even the imperfections of nature pleaſe 
us. It is this that recommends variety, where the mind is 
every inſtant called off to ſomething new, and the attention 
not ſuffered to dwell too long, and waſte itſelf. on any 


Go Wes | parti- | 
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particular object. It is this, likewiſe, that i improves what 


is great and beautiful, and makes it afford the mind a 
double entertainment. Groves, fields, and meadows, are, 


at any ſeaſon of the year, pleaſant to look upon, but never 
fo much as in the opening of the ſpring, when they are all 
new and freſh, with their firſt gloſs upon them, and not 


yet too much accuſtomed and familiar to the eye. For 


this reaſon, there is nothing that more enlivens a proſpect 


than rivers, jettaus, or falls of water, where the ſcene is 
perpetually ſhifting, and entertaining the ſight every moment 


with ſomething that is new. We are quickly tired with 


looking upon hills and vallies, where every thing continues 


fixed and ſettled in the ſame place and poſture, but find 


our thoughts a little agitated and relieved at the fight of - 


ſuch objects as are ever in motion, and liding away "from. 


beneath the eye of the beholder.” 


„„. 5 2 every dow that is new. or uncommon , raiſes: 


bleafore i in the imagination? (N) By what means? (o) Examples. 


CompRessIonN.—Suppreſs the two firſt ſentences u, as nearly ſynonymous, 


and leave only the laſt ſentence u, as the moſt clear and ſpecific. among them. 
idk N and o, as particulars, illuſtrating M. 
ABRIDGMENT. 


8 Every king that is new or uncommon raiſes Pleaſure in the imagination, : 


| * it gratifies its natural curigſi 9. 


4. 
40 (p) But there is nothing that makes its: way more 
directly to the ſoul than beauty, () which immediately 
[diffuſes a ſecret ſatisfaction and complacency through the 
imagination, and gives a finiſhing to any thing that 1s great 


Y or uncommon. . The "ory frſt e of it ſtrikes the 
2H | | mind 


wt 


171 - 
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mind with an inward joy, and ſpreads a cheerfulneſs and 
delight through all its faculties. (x) There is not, perhaps, 


any real beauty more in one piece of matter than another, 


becauſe we might-have been ſo made, that whatſoever now 


appears loathſome to us, might have ſhown itſelf agreeable; | 


(s) but we find, by experience, that there are ſeveral 
modifications af. matter, which the mind, without | 
previous conſideration, pronounces at firſt fight beautiful 
or deformed. (r) Thus we ſee that every different ſpecies 


of ſenſible creatures has its different notions of beauty, and 


each of them is moſt affected with the beauties of its own 
kind. This is no where more remarkable than in birds of 


the ſame ſhape and proportion, where we often ſee the 


male determined in his court{hip by.the ſingle grain or 


tincture of a feather, and never diſcovering any charms but 


in the colours of its ſpecies.” 


ANALYSIS. —0 ) What pleaſes mod the imagination? () By wear | 


means? (n) Objection, (s) Anſwer, © (T) Examples. 
CoMPRESSION.—Suppre/s d, as a comes adjunct, only intended to 
explain and illuſtrate the principal ſentence, yp. Suppreſs x, s, T, as parti- 
culars and incidental e illuſtrating the Pn lentence v, and the 
ſubordinate one . | J 


ABRIDGMENT, 
” te There is nothing t that pleaſes the fancy * much as 1 


de bete is a kind of beauty that we 80 in che | 


denn products of art and nature, (r) which does not work 


upon our imagination with that warmth and violence as the 
beauty of our proper ſpecies; (v) but is apt, however, to 
raiſe in us a ſecret delight, and a kind of fondneſs for the 
places or objects in which we diſcover them. ( This 
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conſiſts either in the gaiety or variety of colours, in the 
ſymmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrangement and 
- diſpoſition of bodies, or-in a juſt mixture and concurrence 
of all together. 


x) Among theſe kinds of beauty, the 
eye takes moſt delight i in colours. (v) We no where meet 


with a more glorious or pleaſing ſhow in nature, than 
What appears in the heavens at the riſing and ſetting of 


the ſun, which is wholly made up of thoſe different ſtains 


of light that ſhew themſelves in clouds of a different 
fituation. (z) For this reaſon, we find the poets, who are 
addreſſing thomſelves to the i imagination, borowing more of 
our epithets from colours than from any other topics. 


ANALYSIS. —(v, T,V) IW hat kind of beauty works leſs on the i imagination. 5 


de In what does it conſiſt? (x) M hat beauty of nature moſt the 
eye? (y) Example. (z) Confirmation. 


CompResSION.—Suppreſs v, as implied in r. Suppreſs w, as particulars... 
illuſtrating the ſentences u, T. Suppreſs v, as particulars, explaining che 
ſentence x. Suppreſs 2, as an incidental reflexion, or as a ee acjunct | 


of motive, Pune: to the ſentence x. 
ABRIDGMENT: 


6 $4 he beauty which we | find in the ſeveral products of art va nature, does 


net work in the imagination with ſa much warmth and violence as the beauty that 
appears in our wn ſpecies. ng the beauties of nature,-the eye takes ß 


delight in colours. 


1 )al the fancy delights in every thing that i is great, 


33 or beautiful, and is ſtill more pleaſed the more it 
finds of theſe perfections in the ſame object, fo (3) it is 


capable of receiving new ſatisfaction by the aſſiſtance of 


another ſenſe. (o) Thus, any continued ſound, like the 
muſic of birds, or a fall of water, awakens every moment 
the mind of the beholder, and makes him more attentive 


to the ſeveral beauties of the Place that lie before him. 
— 8 2 
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Thus, if there ariſes a  fragrancy of ſmells or perfumes, 


they heighten the pleaſures of the imagination, and make 


even the colours and verdure of the landſcapes appear more 
agreeable; (p) for the ideas of both ſenſes recommend each 


| Other, and are pleaſanter together than when they enter 
the mind ſeparately: (x) as the different colours of a 
picture, when they are well diſpoſed, ſet of one another, 


and receive additional beauty from eh: advantage of their | 


ſituations.” 


"ANALYSIS. —(A, B 2 How the Knew: | is capable of receiving, what 27 
(e) Examples. (p) ? (p) Compariſon. 
ComMpREsSION.—Suppreſs a, as 4 ſecondary adjun& of manner, and a 
_ repetition of what has been ſaid above. Suppreſs o, as particulars, hn Be 
: Suppreſs D and E, as s ſecondary adjuncts, intending to e 5 . 


ABRIDGMENT. 


% The fancy receives ſtill more ſatisfaction when, in the enjoyment of an 


object, one Jen 2154 js ed by another. 


3 


GE NERAL ABRIDGMENT OF Ne 412. 


. The primary pleaſures of the imagination pr aceed from 


* fi oht of what is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 
2. G. evamneſs, or what is GEAH and unbounded, pleaſes our 


 Imogination, as we naturally hate every thing that looks like a 


reflraint upon us : but if there be a beauty. or uncommonneſs 
joined with greatneſs, our pleaſure grows ſlill more, as it 

then ariſes from more than a mgle principle. 3. What 
75 NEW OF UNCO0117110/1 pleaſes the imagination, becauſe it gratifies 
our natural curicofity. 4. There is nothing that pleaſes our 


imagination ſo much as what is BEAUTIFUL. 5. The beauty 
which appears in our own ſpecies works in the imagination 


with more warmth and violence than that. which we find 772 


the Jrow. al pr od of art and nature; among theſe laſt, the 
eye takes moſt delight in colours. G6. Our fancy is till mars 


gratified, if, in its mene 0 one ſenſe is aff, red by ene ; 
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SPECTATOR, Ne 413. 


1. 


6c (a) 3 in yeſterday's paper, we conſidered how 

every thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect 

the imagination with pleaſure, we muſt own (5) that it is 
impoſſible for us to aſſign the neceſſary cauſe of this pleaſure, | 
o) becauſe we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the 
ſubſtance of a human ſoul, which might help us to diſcover 


the conformity or diſagreeableneſs of the one or the other ; 


() and therefore, for want of ſuch a light, all that we can 
do in ſpeculations of this kind, is to reflect on thoſe 
operations of the ſoul that are moſt agreeable, and to range, 

under their proper heads, what is pleaſing or diſpleaſing to 


the mind, without being able to trace out the ſeveral 


neceſſary Ind efficient cauſes from whence the pleaſure or 


diſpleaſure ariſes.” 


| n A, B) Meruittganding * ? we muſt own what: ? 00 Why? 


(o) bat only can we do in ſpeculations of this kind? = 

COMPRESSION .—Suppreſs a, as a ſecondary adjun& of reſtriction, Sup- 
Preſs e, as a ſecondary adjunct of motive. Suppreſs D, as particulars, 
+ <p the ie ſentence x, and partly implied in it. 


- ABRIDGMENT. 


« tis ine ble for us to aſſign the — caoſe * our being pleaſed with | 


obat is great, new, or 8 5 


— 


MG - 
(E) Final cauſes lie. more bare wt open to.our obſer- 


vation, (#) as there are often a greater variety that belong 


to the ſame effect; and (6) theſe, though they are not 


altogether ſo Gatisfa&ory, (n) are generally more uſeful than 
the other; (1) as they give us greater occaſion of admiring 


the goodneſs and wiſdom of the firſt contriver. 


ANALYS15. 


J. 
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| ANALYSIS. —(E, F) Why final cauſes lie more open to our obſervation ? 


| (o, H) Notwithſanding what they are more uſeful? (1) Ia what manner? 


CoMPREsSION.—dSwppre/s r, as & ſecondary adjunct of motive to the ſen- 


tence x. Suppreſs o, as a ſecondary adjunct of reſtriction to the ſentence He 
cope 1, as a ſecondary adjunct of motive to the ſentence n. | 


 ABRIDGMENT. 
&« Final cauſes. of this fog lie more pen to our bees, ane are mor? 


2 


. 

ec ( 1 Gs af the Knal cauſes of our 4 i in any thing | 
that is great, may be this: (x) The ſupreme author of 
our being has formed the ſoul of man, that nothing but 
himſelf can be its laſt, adequate, and proper. happineſs. 
_ Becauſe, therefore, a great part of our happineſs muſt ariſe: 
from the contemplation. of his being, (L) that he might give 
our ſouls a juſt reliſh of. ſuch a contemplation, (1) he has 
made them naturally delight in the apprehenſion of what is 


great or unlimited. (x) Our admiration, which is a very 
pleaſing motion of the mind, immediately riſes at the 


conſideration of any object that takes up a great deal of 
room in the fancy, and, by conſequence, will improve 


into the higheſt pitch of aſtoniſhment and devotion, when 


we contemplate his nature, that is neither circumſcribed 
by time nor place, nor to be comprehended 102 the largeſt 


capacity of a created being. 


Ax ALrsts. (J) What may be one of the final cauſes . our being 


delighted with what is great? (K, L, u) Conſequently 1 what, 70 what 
purpoſe, has God made our ſouls delight in what is great? (x) In what 


manner? - 


CoMPRESSION.—Suppre/s ], as implied by M. Supa Kk, as particulars 
implied by u, or as a kind of repetition of it. Suppreſ x, as a REY 
adjunct of manner, and a further illuſtration of the ſentence: Me 


| ABRIDGMENT: 
© God has made our fouls naturally delight in what is great Pn unlimited; 


that we might have a juſt reliſh of the contemplation of. his Being.” 
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(o) He has annexed a ſecret pleaſure to the idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommon, (r) that he might 
encourage us in the purſuit after knowledge, (J and. 
engage us to ſearch into the wonders of his creation; 

(*) for every new idea brings ſuch a pleaſure. along with Yo 
as rewards any pains we have taken in its acquiſition, 150 
conſequently ſerves as a motive to > put. us upon freſh 
diſcoveries,” 


ANALYSIS. —(o, P, © Why has God annexed pleaſure to the iden of any 


thing that is new ?. (=) How what is new Encourages us inn the en after 
knowledge! ? S 
COMPRESSION. —-Suppreſs "OE as a repetition of v. Suppreſs Ry as an 


adjunct of manner to the ſentence p, and an illuſtration of it. 
> ABRIDGMENT. 
| « Te bas annexed a fecret pleaſure to the idea of any thing tat is new, that 
We pas an be encouraged in the . after knowledge.” 5 


A 1 1 — 


—__ 


8 (s) He has made every thing chat is el in our 
own ſpecies pleaſant, (r) that all creatures might be tempted - 
to multiply their kind, (v) and fill the world with inha- 

bitants; (v) for it is very remarkable, that wherever nature 

is croſſed in the production of a monſter (the reſult of any 
unnatural mixture), the breed. is. incapable of propagating 
its likeneſs, and of founding a new order of creatures; 
ſo that, unleſs all creatures were allured by the beauty of 
their own ſpecies, generation would be at an end, and the 


world unpeopled. 


Ax aLYSIS.—(s, 1, v) Why has he made every ding that is beautiful in our | 
; own ſpecies pleaſant? (v) What would happen if it were not ſo? _ | 
CoMPRESSION.—Szppreſs u, as a repetition of 1. Suppreſs v, as a parti- 
eular, illuſtrating r, and confirming what is advanced in it. 
3 ABRIDGMENT. : 
« Ie has made every thing that is beautiful in-our 018 ſpecies pleaſant, that 
all creatures bi * tempted to multiply their kind.” oy | 


APPLIED TO THE S8PECTATOR © 121 


1 
w) In the laſt place, he has made every hind his is 
beaurifl in all other objects pleaſant, or rather has made 
ſo many objects appear beautiful, (x) that he might render 


the whole creation more gay and delightful. (y) He has 


given almoſt every thing about us the power of raiſing an 
agreeable idea in the imagination : fo that it is impoſſible 


for us to behold his works with coldneſs and indifference, | 


and to ſurvey ſo many beauties without a ſecret ſatisfa&tion 
and complacency. Things would make but a poor 
appearance in the eye, if we ſaw them only in their proper 
figures and motions: and what reaſon can we aſſign for 


their exciting in us ſo many of thoſe ideas which are 
different from any thing that exiſts in the objects themſelves _ 


| {for ſuch are light and colours), were it not to add ſuper- 
numerary ornarnents to the univerſe, and make it more 
agreeable to the imagination? We are every where enter- 
tained with pleaſing ſhows and apparitions, we diſcover 
Imaginary glories in the heavens, and in the earth, and ſee 
ſome of this viſionary beauty poured upon the whole 
creation; but what a rough unfightly ſketch of nature 
ſhould we be entertained with, did all her colouring 


diſappear, and the ſeveral diſtinaions of light and ſhade 


vaniſh! (z) In ſhort, our ſouls are at . delightfully 


loſt and bewildered in a pleaſing deluſion, and we walk” 


about like the enchanted hero of a romance, who ſees 
beautiful caſtles, woods, and ' meadows, and at the ſame 


time hears the warbling of birds and the purling of ſtreams; 


but, upon the finiſhing of ſome fecret ſpell, the fantaſtic 
ſcene breaks up, and the diſconſolate knight finds himſelf 
on a barren heath, or in a ſolitary deſert. - (a) It is not 


improbable that ſomething like this * be the ſtate 
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120  & RULES FOR MAK EO ABRIDGMENTS), 


* )H He has ned a ſecret pleaſure to. the idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommon, (2) that he might 
encourage us in ' the. purſuit after knowledge, () and 
engage us to ſearch into the wonders of his creation ; 
(*) for every new idea brings ſuch a pleaſure along with 3s, 
as rewards any pains we have taken in its acquiſition, and 
contequently ſerves as a motive to put us upon freſh 
diſcoveries. ” | : 
ANALYSIS,—(0, p, «> Why has God . 5 to the idea of any 
thing that is new? (R) Hit what is new. encourages us in the purſuit after 
knowledge ? 

COMPRESSION. —Suppreſs . repetition of p. Cuppreſs x, as an 


adjunct of manner to the ſentence v, and an illuſtration of it. 


ABR DGM ENT. 
5e Je has annexed a ſecret pleaſure to the idea of any A . 15 nero, that 
doe might be encouraged in the fannt wr knowledge.” | 


(s) He has made every thing that is beantifol 5 in our 
own ſpecies pleaſant, (r) that all creatures might be tempted 
to multiply their kind, (o) and fill the world with inha- 

bitants; (v) for it is very remarkable, that wherever nature 
is croſſed in the production of a monſter (the reſult of any 
unnatural mixture), the breed is incapable of propagating 
its likeneſs, and of founding a new order of creatures; 
ſo that, unleſs all creatures were allured by the beauty of 
their own ſpecies, generation would be at an end, and the 
world unpeopled. 5 
Ax ALYSIS.— (s, 7, v) 2 has he 1 every * that is ene e in our 
own ſpecies pleaſant? (v) hat would happen if it were not ſo? 
' CoMPRESSION. —Suppreſs U, as a repetition of 1.  Suppreſs v, as a mo 
cular, illuſtrating T, and confirming what is advanced in it. 

ABRIDOGMENT. 


He bes made every thing that is beautiful in our own A. pleaſant that 
all creatures ics be _ to 9 their kind,” 


APPLIED TO THE SPECTATOR 121 


6. 


w) In the laſt place, he has made every want that is 


ben in all other objects pleaſant, or rather has made 


ſo many objects appear beautiful, (x) that he might render 


the whole creation more gay and delightful. (y) He has 
iven almoſt every thing about us the power of raiſing an 


| agreeable idea in the imagination: ſo that it is impoſſible 


for us to behold his works with coldneſs and indifference, 
and to ſurvey ſo many beauties without a ſecret ſatisfaction 


and complacency. Things would make but a poor 


appearance in the cye, if we ſaw them only in their proper 
figures and motions : and what reaſon can we aſſign for 


their exciting in us ſo many of thoſe ideas which are 
different from any thing that exiſts in the objects themſelves 


| {for ſuch are light and colours), were it not to add ſuper- 
numerary ornaments to the univerſe, and make it more 


' agreeable to the imagination? We are every where enter- 


tained with pleaſing ſhows and apparitions, we diſcover 
imaginary glories in the heavens, and in the earth, and ſee 


ſome of this viſionary beauty poured upon the whole 


creation; but what a rough unſightly ſketch of nature 


ſhould we be entertained with, did all her ' colouring. 


diſappear, and the ſeveral diſtind of light and ſhade 
vaniſh (z) In ſhort, our fouls are at preſent delightfully 


loſt and bewildered in a pleaſing deluſion, and we walk 


about like the enchanted hero of a romance, who ſees 


beautiful caſtles, woods, and meadows, and at the ſame 


time hears the warbling of birds and the purling of ſtreams; 
but, upon the finiſhing of ſome fecret ſpell, the fantaſtic 
ſcene breaks up, and the diſconſolate knight finds himſelf 
on a barren heath, or in a ſolitary deſert. (a) It is not 


improbable. that ſomething like Kon may be the ſtate 
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122 _ RULES FOR MAKING ABRIDGMENTS 


of the ſoul after its firſt ſeparation, in reſpect of the 


images it will receive from matter, though indeed the ideas 
of colours are ſo pleaſing and beautiful in the imagination, 


: that it is poſſible the ſoul will not be deprived of them, 


but perhaps find them excited by ſome other occaſional 


cauſe, as they are at preſent by the different Impreſſions 


of the ſubtile matter on the organ of fight. (s) I have 
here ſuppoſed that my reader is acquainted with that great 


modern diſcoyery, which is at preſent univerſally acknow- 


ledged by all the enquirers into natural philoſophy; ö namely, 
that light and colours, as apprehended by the imagination, 


are only ideas in the mind, and not qualities that have any 


exiſtence in matter. (c) As this is a truth which has 


been proved inconteſtably by many modern philoſophers, 


and is indeed one of the fineſt ſpeculations in that ſcience, 


if the Engliſh reader would ſee the notion explained at 
large, he may find it in the E Zighth Chapter of the Second 
Bock of Mr. Locke” s Eflay on Human Underſtanding.” 


AxaLysIS. (w, x) Vby has he made every thing that is beautiful in 1 all 
other objects pleaſant? (v) In what manner has he made it pleaſant ? ? 
(2) The preſent ſtate of our ſoul, is what ? (a) hat may probably be its 


ſtate after the ſoul's firſt ſeparation * ? (i) hat I have ſuppoſed here £ 


(e/ There my reader may find this notion explained at large ? 


' COMPRESSION —Suppreſs v and z, as particulars, illuPrating the ſentehce _ 


Suppre/s A, By e, as incidental reflexions and digreſſions. 
ABRIDGMENT. 


« He has made every thing that is beautiful in all other oljefts pleaſant that 5 


be __” render the whole creation more gay and ee T 


GENERAL nb OF No 413. 
| (I 1) It is impoſſible for us to aſſign the efficient and neceſſary . 


cauſes of our being pleaſed with what is great, new, or 
beautiful: (2) But the final cauſes of this pleaſure lie more 
open to our obſervation, and are more uſeful. (3) Thus, for 
18 e wy 1 yy at God has made us _— delight 
in 


APPLIED TO THF. SPECTATOR, | = 


in what is REA and unlimited, that We might hath a juſt 


reliſh of the contemplation of is being : (4) in what is new, 


that we might be encouraged in the ail after knowledge : 
(5) in what is BEAUTIFUL in our own ſpecies, that all 


creatures might be tempted to multiply their kind: (6) and 


in what is BEAUTIFUL in other objects, that we Hou find the 


whole creation more gay and aan 


— OR :?:. —:.—.ñĩð;— — — 
—— — — — — 


SPECTATOR, No 414. 
1 | 


ec (a ) Is we conſider (s) the works of nature and art, as 
they are qualified to entertain the imagination, (c) we 
ſhall find (p) the laſt very defective, in compariſon of the 


former; (x) for though they may ſometimes appear as 


beautiful or ſtrange, they can have nothing in them of 
that vaſtneſs and immenfity, which afford ſo great an 
entertainment to the mind of the beholder. (r) The one 
may be as polite and delicate as the other, but can never 


ſhew herſelf fo auguſt and magnificent in the deſign, | 


There is ſometbing more bold and maſterly 1 in the rough care- 


leſs ſtrokes of nature, than in the nice touches and embelliſh- 


ments of art. (6) The beauties of the molt ſtately garden 
or palace lie in a narrow compals ; the imagination imme- 
diately runs them over, and requires ſomething elſe to 
gratify her; but, in the wide fields of nature, the ſight 
wanders up and down without confinement, and is fed 
with an infinite variety of images, without any certain 


ſtint or number. (i) For this reaſon, we always find the 


poet in love with a country life, where nature appears in 
the greateſt perfection, and furniſhes out all thoſe ſcenes 


that are moſt apt to delight the imagination,” 
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A RULES FOR MAKING ABRIDGMENT%S, 


Ax aTvsis.— (A, Hz Co p) If we conſider what ? We ſhall find hes = 


(0 Why? (x) i what manner? (6, H) Example. | 
 CompressI0N.—Swppreſs a and c, as incidental expreſſions. . 7, 


as a ſecondary adjunct of motive. (Or, in a leſs compact abridgment, 


compreſs it as hereafter). Suppreſs r, o, u, as particulars, Treg the 
ſentence E, and as a confirmation of it. | | | 
. - ABRIDGMENT. 
ce 75 be i of ART, 45 qualified to entertain the imagination, are Very 
defefFive, in compariſon with thoſe of NaTuRE : for they have nothing in them 
of that vaſtneſs and immenſi 0. which _ ſo great an entertainment to wo 
mind iy the beholder,” 


« « (3) But 133 there are ſeveral of theſe wild ſcenes, 
that are more delightful than any artificial ſhows; (x) yet 
we find (1) the works of nature ſtill more pleaſant, the 


more they reſemble thoſe of art; () for in this caſe our 


pleaſure riſes from a double principle ; from the agree- 
ableneſs of the objects to the eye, and from their fimi- 
litude to other objects. We are pleaſed as well with com- 


paring their * as with ſurveying them, and can þ 
repreſent them to our minds, either as copies or originals. 


(*) Hence it is, that we take delight in a proſpe& which is 


well laid out, and diverſified with fields and meadows, 


woods and rivers ; in thoſe accidental landſcapes of trees, 


clouds and cities, that are ſometimes found in the veins of 


marble ; in the curious fret-work of rocks and grottos; 


and, in a word, in any thing that hath ſuch variety or 
regularity as may ſeem the effect of N in what we. 


call the works of chance.” 


AnaLySIS.—(],x,z) Notwithſtanding what ? We find whar? (u) 1 | 


(v) Examples. 
CoueRkEssION.—Suppreſs J, as a Wend adjunct of reſtriction, and a 
tranſition. GSuppreſs x, as an adjunct of energy. Suppreſs u, as a ſecondary 


achunct of motive, (Or, in a leſs compact abridgment, compreſs it as 


hereafter). 


ABRIDGMENT. 


APPLIED To THE SPECTATOR, „ 


ABRIDGMENT. 


cc Yet the works of nature become ſtill more pleaſant * more they reſemble | 


| theſe of art; for, in that caſe, our pleaſure ariſes from a Aub Principle, 
viz. from comparing thoſe beauties, and Juroeying them,” 


—ü—ͤ 


* 


3. 
=. 0 If the products of nature riſe in value, according 


"ap they more or leſs reſemble thoſe of art, () we may be ſure 


that artificial-works receive a greater advantage from their 


reſemblance of ſuch as are natural; (q) becauſe here the 
ſimilitude is not only pleaſant, but the pattern more perfect. 
() The prettieſt landſcape I ever ſaw, was one drawn on i 


the walls of a dark room, which ſtood oppoſite on one ſide 
to a navigable river, and on the other to a park. The 


experiment is very common in optics. Here you might | 
diſcover the waves and fluctuations of the water in ſtrong 


and proper colours, with the picture of a ſhip entering at 
one end, and failing by degrees through the whole piece. 


= ang e there appeared the green ſhadows of trees, 


waving to and fro with the wind, and herds of deer among 
them in miniature, leaping about upon the wall. () l 
muſt confeſs, the novelty of ſuch a fight may be one 


occaſion of its pleaſantneſs to the imagination; (7) but 
certainly the chief reaſon is its near reſemblance to 


nature, as it does not only, like other pictures, give the 


colour and figure, but the motion of the things it r 


ſents.” 


Ax ALvsis.— (o, . The TR works receive a greater advantag from 
what? () Why? (x) Example. (s, 7) Objection and anſwer: 
CoMPRESSION.,—Suppreſs o, as a repetition, employed here as a tranſition. 


Suppreſs d, as a ſecondary adjunct of motive, relating to v. (Or, in a lefs 


compact abridgment, compreſs It as hereafter), Suppreſs k, 85 T. . as the 
Illuſtration of p. | Ev EE, 


ABRIDGMEN T. 
« Artificial aol; receive a greater advantage from their reſembling thoſe of 
nalure: as then not only the ſimilitude is Fans but the 1 more 7 
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= {13 We hos before ROWE | that TER 18 generally 


in nature ſomething more grand and auguſt, than what we 


meet with in the curioſities of art. (v) When, therefore, 


we ſee this imitated in any meaſure, it gives us a nobler 
and more exalted kind of pleaſure than what we receive 
from the nicer and more accurate productions of art. 


(w) On this account our Engliſh gardens are not ſo enter- 


taining to the fancy as tlioſe of France and Italy, (x) where 


we lee a large extent of ground covered over with an 


agreeable mixture of garden and foreſt, which repreſent 


every where an artificial rudeneſs, much more charming 
than that neatneſs and elegancy which we meet with 


in thoſe of our on country. (v) It might, indeed, 


be of ill conſequence to the public, as well as unpro- 


fitable to private perſons, to alienate ſo much ground for 


ſturage, and the plough, in many parts of a country that 5 


is ſo well peopled, and cultivated to a far greater advantage. 


2) But why may not a whole eſtate be thrown into a kind 


of garden by frequent plantations, that may turn as much 
to the profit as the pleaſure of the owner? A marſh 
_ overgrown with willows, or a mountain ſhaded with oaks, 


are not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, than 
when they lie bare and na Fields of corn make 


aà pleaſant proſpect; and if the walks were a little taken 
care of that lie between them, if the natural embroidery 


of the meadows were helped and improved by ſome ſmall 
additions of art, and the ſeveral rows of hedges ſet off by 


trees and Ber, that the ſoil was capable of receiving, a 
man might make a pretty landſcape of his own poſſeſſion. 


| AnaLvs1s—(v) What have we befor „ (v) What follows | 


that? (, x) Example. (v, 2) Objection and anſwer, 
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CourntnIon.—Suppres u, as A repetition. Suppreſs v, as a clear con- 


ſequence of what is ſaid. Suppreſs x, as an illuſtration of. W. SO Y 
and 2, as incidental reflexions. | 
ABRIDGMENT. 


« On this account, our Moe gardens are not fo CC to the „ as 


theſe of France and * i 


5 5 


« (a) Writers who have given us an account of China, 


tell us, (B) the inhabitants of that country laugh at the 
lantations of our Europeans, which are lain out by the 
rule and line; (c) becauſe, they ſay, any one may place 


trees in equal rows and uniform figures. They chuſe 
rather to ſhew a genius in works of this nature, and there- 
fore always conceal the art by which they direct themſelves. 


They have a word, it ſeems, in their language, by which 
they expreſs the particular beauty of a plantation that thus 


ſtrikes the imagination at firſt fight, without diſcovering 


what it is that has ſo agreeable an effect. (p) Our Britiſh | 
gardeners, on the contrary, inſtead of humouring nature, love 


to deviate from it as much as poſſible. () Our trees riſe 
in cones, globes, and pyramids. * We ſee the marks of the 
ſciſſars upon every plant and buſh. ( ) I do not 


know whether I am fingular in my opinion, but, for 


my own part, I would rather look upon a tree in all its 
luxuriancy and diffuſion of boughs and branches, than 
when it is thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure; 


and cannot but fancy that an orchard in flower looks 


infinitely more delightful than all the little labyrinths of 


the moſt finiſhed parterre, (6) But as our great modellers 
of gardens have their magazines of plants to diſpoſe of, 
it is very natural for them. to tear up all the bead 
plantations of fruit- trees, and contrive a plan that may moſt 


turn | 
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turn to icir own profit, in taking off their ever-greens, 
and the like moveable plants, with which their ſhops are 
|plentifully ſtocked.” : | | 
_ AnaLvySis.—(a, 3) The Jnhobiceam of China do what ? (ce) Why? 
(D) Our Engliſh gardeners do what? (x) In what manner? (r) For my 
own part, I would rather do what ? () Hy it cannot be done? 
CoMPRESSION.—Suppre/s a, as an unneceſſary particular. Suppreſs e, as 
a ſecondary adjunct of motive. Suppreſs p, as a repetition of what is 


already affirmed in the preceding paragraph. Suppreſs E, 8 2 N 
adjunct of manner. Guppreſs r, o, as incidental-reflexions, 


ABRIDGMENT. 


©. Joe inflabitants of * laugh at our European plantations lain out by the 
rule and line.” | | 


>. GENERAL ABRIDGMENT OF Ne 414. 

(a The works of art, as qualified to entertain the imagi- 
nation, are very dgfective, in compariſon with thoſe of nature; 
for they have nothing of that wvaſineſs and immenſity which 
affords ſo great an entertainment to the mind of the beholder. 
( 2 Yet the works of nature become /till more pleaſant, the more 
they reſemble thoſe of art: for, in that caſe, our pleaſure ariſes 

both from comparing the beauties and ſarveying them. 
(3) Artificial works receive alſo a greater advantage from 
le reſembling thoſe of nature; as zher not only the fimilitude 
* 24 is pleaſant, but the pattern more perfect. (4 ) On this 
| account our Engliſh gardens are not ſo entertaining to the 
2 as thoſe of France and Italy. (5) Even the inhabitants 
of China laugh at our plantations {ae out 5 the rule and 


line. | „„ 
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= SPECTATOR, Ne 41s. 
I, 
660A) H already ſhewn how the "PRO is affected ho 


the 8 of nature, and afterwards conſidered in general 
both the works of nature and of art, how they mutually aſſiſt 
and complete each other, in forming ſuch ſcenes and 
_ proſpects as are moſt apt to delight the mind of the 
| beholder; (z) I ſhall, in this paper, throw together ſome 
reflexions on (c) that particular art, which has a more imme 
diate tendency, than any other, to produce thoſe primary 


leaſures of the imagination, which have hitherto been the 


ſubject of this diſcourſe. The art I mean is that of archi- 
tecture; (p) which I ſhall conſider only with regard to 
the light i in which the foregoing ſpeculations have placed i it, 
(.) without entering into thoſe rules and maxims which the 
great maſters of architecture have laid down, and explained 
at large in numberleſs treatiſes upon that ſubject. 

AN ALVYStS.— (A) Having already done what i ? . c) I ſhall do 4 ? 
(o) How ſhall I conſider this art ? | 
 Compress10N.—Suppreſs.a, as a repetition, Suppreſs the circumig DB 
and in its place name the object expreſſed by it, viz. architecture. Sup- 
preſs E, as implied in the ſentence p, and an illuſtration of it. (N. B. The 
whole of this paragraph may be ſuppreſſed | in a compact | as it only 
contains an. introductory obſervation). . 

. ABRIDGMENT. 


| OM I ſhall, in this paper, throw together ſome reflexions on architeSture, which 
F Ja confider only as it is ir n, to. pleaſe the imagination. 5 


= — 1 in the "wool of ure, may be 
conſidered as relating to the bulk and body of the Rructure, 
or to the manner in which it is built. 


2 How greatnek, in the works of architecture, EO 
' confi ara 


8 3 Cour RESssTION. 
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[| "ANON | N. B. As there is no dremplecurion nor repetition, nor 
particular, in this paragraph, it cannot be compreſſed, Then the abridgment 
of 1 it will coincide with the author's paſſage ). | : 
ABRIDGMEN TF. 
a Greatneſs, in the works of architetture, may be nid . as relating 
to the bulk and loch of the aan, or to the manner in which it is built,” 


35 

4 (8 ) As or the firſt, we find the ancients, peil | 
among the caſtern nations of the world, infinitely ſuperior 
to the moderfs. (H) Not to mention the rer of Babel, 
of which an old author ſays there were the foundations to 
be ſeen in his time, which looked like a ſpacious mountain; 
what could be more noble than the walls of Babylon, its 
hanging gardens, and its temple to Jupiter Belus, that roſe 

a mile high by eight ſeveral ſtories, each ſtory a furlong in 
height, and on the top of which was the Babylonian 
1 601 might here, likewiſe, take notice of the 
huge rock that was cut into the figure of Semiramis, with 
the ſmaller rocks that Jay by it in the ſhape of tributary 
kings; (x) 7he prodigious baſon, or artificial lake, which 
took in the whole Euphrates, till ſuch time as a new canal 
was formed for its reception, with the ſeveral trenches | 
through which that river was conveyed.” 


ANALVYSIS.— (o) As for the firſt, we find what? (u, J, Kk) In what manner? 
COMPRESSION —Suppreſs H,.J, K, as the particular examples which illuſtrate 
the principal ſentence G, (Or, in a leſs compaci . comprels them 


+; (608 ABRIDGMEN'. 


we As for the bulk, the ancients were infinitely ſuperior 10 the moderns. 
What could be more grand than the tower of Babel, the walls of Babylon, its 
banging gardens, 105 temple to Pw Being, the ge rock, the 3 
_ ? | 1 


I how there are | perſons wito look upon home of 


theſe wonders of art as fabulous; (u) but I cannot find any 
= | — ground 
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ground for ſuch a ſuſpicion, (x) unleſs it be that we have 
no ſuch works among us at preſent. (o) There were, 
indeed, many greater advantages for building in thoſe 
times, and in that part of the world, than have been met 
with ever ſince. (r) The earth was extremely fruitful, 
() men lived generally on paſturage, which requires a 
much ſmaller number of hands than agriculture : (x) there 
were few trades to employ the buſy part of mankind, and 
fewer arts and ſciences to give work to men of ſpeculative 
tempers; (s) and what is more than all the reſt, the prince 
was abſolute; ſo that, when he went to war, he put himſelf 
at. the head of a whole people: as we find Semiramis 
leading her three millions to the field, and yet overpowered 
by the number of her enemies. It is no wonder, therefore, 
when ſhe was at peace, and turned her thoughts on 
building, that ſhe could accompliſh ſo great works, with 
ſuch a prodigious multitude of labourers: (7) beſides that, 
in her climate, there was ſmall interruption of froſts and 
winters, which make the northern workmen lie half the 
year idle. (o) I might mention too, among the benefits of 
the climate, what hiſtorians ſay of the earth, that it ſweated 
out a bitumen or natural kind of mortar, lick 5 is doubtleſs 
the ſame with that mentioned in holy writ, as contributing 
to the ſtructure of Babel —0— Slime Hep uſed inſtead of 


| mortar,” | 


33 

ANALYSIS. Cr) Iknow het] 5 (39, 901 commit find what ? (0) Why? 
(P, Q, R, s, T, v) How is it ſo? 

CoupRESSTION.—Suppreſs L, as a — adjunct of reſtriction. Sup- 
Preſs N, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs v, & R, s, T, u, as ParUcuars, 
illuſtrating by pcs the principal ſentence o. 
| ABRIDGMENT.- 

« Nor ſhould theſe ws of art be conſidered as fabulous; ; for in thoſe 
times, and in that, part of the world, _ were many greater advantages * 
building than bave A nee been met with.” 


; 
5 
1 
x 
: 
3 
= 
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5. 
\«f 9 In YM we Rill ſee their Stud (w 014 


anſwer to the deſcriptions that have been made of them; 

(x) and I queſtion not but a traveller might find out ſome + 
remains of the labyrinth that covered a. whole province, 
and had a hundred temples diſpoſed among its ſeveral 


quarters and diviſions. (v) The wall of China (2) is one 


of theſe eaftern pieces of magnificence, which makes a 
figure even in the map of the world, ( ) although an account 


of it would have been thought fabulous, were not the wall 


= itſelf ſtill extant. (z) We are obliged to devotion for the 
nobleſt buildings that have adorned the ſeveral countries of 
the world. (c) It is this which has ſet men at work on 


temples and public places of worſhip, not only that they 
might, by the magnificence of the building, invite the Deity 
to reſide within it, but that ſuch ſtupendous works might, 


at the ſame time, open the mind to vaſt conceptions, and 

fit it to converſe with the divinity of the place. For every 
thing that is majeſtic imprints an awfulneſs and reverence 
on the mind of the beholder, and ſtrikes in with the 
natural greatneſs of the ſoul.” 


Axa vsISs.— (v, w, x) fn Egypt we ſtill ſee hat? "fv; 2, IT The wal! 


of China is «what? © (B) We are 3 to devotion for what ? =(6} 


| bat manner? 


CoupREss oN. —Suppreſs w, x, as particulars and incidental reflexions, 


* v. Suppreſs 2, a, as particulars and incidental reflexions, illuſ- | 


trating v. Suppre/s B and c, as digreſſions. 
ABRIDGM ENT. | = 
« We may Jill * nd in Egypt, and the wall of. China.” 


| 6. | 

14 (5 ) In che ſecond place, we are to 08 ber greatneſs 

of manner in architecture, (r) which has ſuch force upon 
the ron, that a ſmall building, where it appears, 


{ball 


tt 
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ſhall give the mind nobler ideas chat one of wry times 


the bulk, where the manner is ordinary or little. 


(sv) Thus, perhaps, a man would. have been more aſtoniſned 


with the majeſtic air that appeared in one of Lyfippus' 8 


ſtatues of Alexander, though no bigger than the life, than 
he might have been with Mount Athos, had it been cut 


into the figure of the hero, according to the propoſal of 
Phidias, with a river in one hand, and a city in the other. 
() Let any one reflect on the diſpoſition of mind he finds 


in himſelf, at his firſt entrance into the Pantheon at Rome, 


and how the imagination is filled with ſomething great and 
amazing; : and, at the ſame time, conſider how little, in 


proportion, be is affected with the inſide of a gothic 


cathedral, though it be five times larger than the other; 


which can ariſe from nothing elſe, but the greatneſs of the | 


manner in the one, and the racanneſs | in the other.” 


ANALYSIS ts; T) What are we to conſider in the ſecond place ? 


(6) I hat follows from that? (v) Example. 
CoMPRESSION,—Swuppre/s s, as a tranſition. Suppreſs uv, as an incidental 


reflexion, or as a conſequence, clearly implied in the antecedent r. Suppreſs . 2% 


as an illuſtration and confirmation of the ſentences T, u. 
ABRIDGMENT. Gs | 
0 Greatneſs of manner in architecture has ſuch a force upon the imagina- 
tion, that a ſmall building, where it appears, hall give the mind nobler ideas 
than one twenty times * bulk, Here 4 manner is ordinary or Little,” 


Ss 


«(w)] have et an obſervation upon this ſubjet in a 


French author, which very much pleaſed me. (x) It is 


in M, onfieur Freart's Parallel of the Ancient and Modern 


Architecture. (v) J ſhall give it the reader with the ſame 


terms of art which he has made uſe of. © I am obſerving 
| (fays he) a thing, which, in my opinion, is very curious, 
© whence it proceeds, that in the ſame quantityof ſuperficies, 


cc the one manner 2 great and maguif ent, and the 
| _ other | 


0 P 
— —— 


2 — —— <o- 
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— 
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other poor and trifling; the reaſon is fine and uncommon. . 


« ſay then, that to introduce into architecture this 
< grandeur. of manner, we ought ſo to proceed, that the 
« divifion of the principal members of the order may conſiſt 


but of few parts, that they be all great and of a bold 


ee and ample relievo and ſwelling; and that the eye, 
<« beholding nothing little and mean, the imagination may 


be more vigorouſly touched and affected with the work 


= that ſtands before it. For example; in a cornice, if the 
ee gola, or cynatium of the corona, the - coping, the 


ec modillions or dentelli, make a noble ſhow by their 
* graceful projections, if we ſee none of that ordinary con- 
tc fuſion which is the reſult of thoſe little cavities, quarter- 
„ rounds of the aſtragal, and I know not how many other 
ec < intermingled particulars, which produce no effect in 
<« great and maſſy works, and which very unprofitably | 


c take up place to the prejudice of the principal member, 


ce jt is moſt certain that this manner will appear ſolemn and 


0 great; as, on the contrary, that it will have but a poor 


« and mean effect, where there is a redundancy of thoſe 


cc ſmaller ornaments, which divide and ſcatter the angles 


ec of the ſight into ſuch a multitude of rays, fo preſſed ; 


cc together, that the whole will appear but a confuſion.” 


| AxaTvsIs.—(w, x) What obſervation have I ſeen upon that ſubjeR ? 
(Y How ſhall I give it here ? | 


CoMPRrESSION.—Suppreſs W, as an incidental reſlexion. Suppreſs v, as a 


particular, containing only the repetition and illuſtration of what 1 is already ſaid. 
| ABRIDGM ENT. 

ee There is a proper obſervation upon this ſubjecs by Moni eur Freart, in his 
Parallel of the Ancient and Modern Arcbitecture. * | 


8. 


we (z) Song all the figures 1 in architecture, there are 
none that have a greater : air than the concave and convex ; 


Ml 
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(a) and we find in all the ancient and modern architecture, 
as well in the remote parts of China, as in countries nearer 
home, that round pillars and vaulted roofs make a great 
part of thoſe buildings which are deſigned for pomp and 
| magnificence. L (i ) The reaſon I take to be, becauſe in 
theſe figures we generally ſee more of the body, than in 
thoſe of other kinds. (c ) There are, indeed, figures of 
bodies, where the eye may take in two thirds of the ſurface; - 

but as in ſuch bodies the fight muſt ſplit upon ſeveral 
angles, it does not take in one uniform idea, but ſeveral ideas 
of the ſame kind. (p) Look upon the outſide of a dome, 
your eye halt ſurrounds it ; look up into the inſide, and at 
one glance you have all the proſpect of it; the entire con- 
cavity falls into your eye at once, the ſight being as the centre 
that collects and gathers into it the lines of the whole circum- 
ference. In a ſquare pillar, the fight often takes in but a 
fourth part of the ſurface: and in a ſquare concave, muſt 
move up and down to the different ſides, before it is maſter - 
of all the inward furface. (x) For this reaſon, the fancy 
is infinitely more ſtruck with-a view of the open air, and 
ſkies, that paſſes through an arch, than what comes through | 
a ſquare, or any other figure. The figure of the rainbow 
does not contribute leſs to its magnificence, than the colours 
to its beauty, as it is very poetically deſcribed by the ſon 
of Sirach, Look upon the rainbow, and praiſe him that 
made it; very beautiful it is in his brightneſs ; it encom- 
paſſes the heavens with a. glorious circle, and the hands of 
the Moſt High have bended mn. I 


AnaLvsis.—(z) What figures in architecture have the greateſt air? 
(a) We find whar? () V bat is the reaſon of it? (e) Objection and 
anſwer. (p) Examples. (E) What follows from that ? 

COMPRESSION, —Suppręſs A, as an incidental reflexion, implied as a con- 
fimation of whats is ſaid V he duppreſs Cc, D, E, as an illuſtration of 8. 


ABRIDGMENT, 


— 
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ABRIDGMENT. 


5s Among all the figures in architecture, there are none that have a greater air 
than the concave and convex : the reaſon 425 Per, Paps,. * e we OO fee in 
them more of the body tan in the other Jigares,” | | 


9. 
1 5 (+ ) Having thus foken of that 8 which affeds 
the mind in architecture, (G) I. might next ſhew the 


leaſure that riſes in the imme from what appears 


new and beautiful in this art; (a) but as every beholder 
has naturally a greater taſte ak theſe two perfections (j) in 
every building which offers itſelf to his view, than of that 


which I have hitherto conſidered, (x) I ſhall not trouble 


my reader with any reflexions upon it. (i) It is ſufficient 
for my preſent purpoſe, to obſerve, that there is nothing 
in this whole art which pleaſes the dan, but as it 
is great, uncommon, or beautiful.” 


AxaAbvsfs. r, q) Having ſpoken of what ? 1 might next ſhew <what ? 


(n, J k) Hel ſhall not trouble my reader with any Feflexion 1 8 * 


(L) Hhat is ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe ? 


Compress10n.—Suppreſs r, o, as incidental reflexions. Suppreſs 1, as 
| unneceſſary particulars. Suppre/s u, as repetition. (N. B. This paragraph 
may be entirely ſuppreſſed in a compact abridgment, as only tg by way 
.of concluſion, an incidental obſervation). | 


. ABRIDGMENT. 
i os every n has a natural taſte of what is new and beautiful in 


 architetture, I ſhall not trouble * reader with any en upon "Ow two 
Perfections. | 


GENERAL ABRIDGMENT OF 8 | 
(1 ) Arcbitecture ſeems particularly intended to pleaſe the 


imagination. (2) GzeaTwess, in the works of architecture, 
may be conſidered either as relating to the bulk and body of 
che flrufture, or to the manner in which it is built. 3 ” 
zo the. bulk, the ancients, eſpecially thoſe of the Faft, were 
. N 4 fuperier 70 rhe moderns ; for what could be more grand 


Lang 
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than the tower of Babel, the walls of Babylin, 115 W 
gardens, its temple of Jupiter Belus? (4) Nor ſhould 
theſe * wonders of art be conſidered as fabulous; for in thoſe 
times, and in that part of the world, there were many greater 
advantages for building than have fince been met with. 
(5) Beſides, as a proof that thoſe works are not fabulous, we 
ſee the pyramids of Egypt and the wall of China Gill extant. 
(6) As to the greatneſs of manner, it has ſuch a force upon 
the imagination, that a ſmall building, where it appears, 

all give the mind nobler ideas, than one twenty times the 
bulk, where the manner is ordinary or little. (7) See, on this 
 fubjeft, Monſieur Freart's Parallel of Ancient and Modern © 

Architecture. (8) Among all the figures in architecture, 
the concave and convex have a greater air : the reaſon is, 
perhaps, becauſe we Jugs in them more 9 the 5 than in the 
ober figures. 


en No 416. 
T; | 


« (a) Lr firſt % the pleaſures of the agi | 
into ſuch as ariſe from objects that are actually before our 
eyes, or that once entered in at our eyes, and are aſterwards 

called up into the mind either barely by its own operations, 
or on occaſion of ſomething without us, as ſtatues, or 
deſcriptions. (z) We have already conſidered the firſt 
diviſion, (c) and ſhall therefore enter on the other, which, 
for diſtinction ſake, I have called the ſecondary pleaſures 
of the imagination. (p) When I ſay, the ideas we receive 
from ſtatues, deſcriptions, or ſuch like occaſions, are the 


fame that were once actually 1 in our view, it muſt not be 
. „ under- 


4 ra EE PS 


r 


4 Bw 6 * 


— 
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' underſtood that we had | once ſeen the very place, action, 


or perſon which are carved or deſcribed. It is ſufficient 


that we have ſeen places, perſons, or actions, in general, 
which bear a reſemblance, or at leaſt ſome remote analogy 
with what we find repreſented ; ſince it is in the power of 
the imagination, when it is once ſtocked with particular 
ideas, to Falarge, compound, and vary them at her on 
pleaſure. 


bl 


ANALYSIS La) I, at firſt, did ths] 5 (s) We have already 1 what ? 


18 ſhall therefore do what; & (o) * muſt be underſtood by ſecondary 


pleaſures of the. imagination ? 


 CompeRresSiON. —Swuppreſs a, as a repetition. Suppreſs B, as an incidental 
reflexion. Suppreſs b, as a repetition of what has been already explained in 


the Paper No 411- (N. B. The whole of this paragraph; being only an 
introduction to what is to be ſaid after, may be ſuppreſſed in a more compact 


1 ABRIDGMENT. 


Me oall conf der here the SER pleaſures of the rs.” 


| | 2 | 
* ( ) Among the different kinds of repreſentation, 


| Batuary is the moſt natural, and ſhews us ſomething likeſt 


the object that is repreſented. (y) To make uſe of a common 
inſtance, let one who is born blind take an image in his 
hands, and trace out with his fingers the different furrows 


and impreſſions of the chiſel, and he will eaſily conceive 
how the ſhape of a man, or beaſt, may be repreſented by 
it; but ſhould he draw his hand over a picture, where all 
== ſmooth and uniform, he would never be able to imagine 
| how the ſeveral prominencies and depreſſions of a human | 
body could be ſhewn on a plain piece of canvas, that has 
in it no unevenneſs or irregularity. () Deſcription, runs 
yet farther from the things it repreſents than painting; 


(8) for a picture bears a real reſemblance to its original, 


which letters «jo eee are WHY void of, Colours 
| | ſpeak | 


| -— — 


a. 
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ſpeak all 7 but words are underſtood only by ſuch 
a people or nation. (3) For this reaſon, though men's 
neceſſities quickly put them on finding out — writing 
is probably of a later invention than painting; (x) parti- 
cularly, we are told that in America, when the Spaniards 
| firſt arrived there, expreſſes were ſent to the Emperor of 
Mexico in paint, and the news of his country delineated 
by the ſtrokes of a pencil, which was a more natural way: 
than that of writing, though, at the ſame time, much more 
imperfect, becauſe it is impoſſible to draw the little 
- connexions of ſpeech, or to give the picture of a conjunction 
or an adverb. (1) It would be yet more ſtrange, to 
repreſent viſible objects by ſounds that have no ideas annexed 
0 2 and to make ſomething like deſcription in 
muſic: () Yet it is certain, (x) there may be confuſed, 
imperfect notions of this nature raiſed in the imagination 
by an artificial compoſition of notes; (o) and we find that 
great maſters in the art are able ſometimes to ſet their 
|  hearers in the heat and hurry of a battle, to overcaſt their 
minds with melancholy ſcenes and apprehenſions of deaths 
_ and funerals, or to lull them 1 into Pleaſing dreams of e 
and Elyſiums.“ 5 
AxALYSIS.— (E) Among the different kinds of repreſentation; ſtatuary is 
dbat? (r) Example. () Deſcription runs yet farther from the objects 
that what? (n) Why? (J) What follows from that? (k) Example. 
(L) It would be yet more ſtrange to do a ? (M, n) However what is 
certain? (o) Example. © 
ComPRESSION —Suppreſs r, as an ilntraten of 2. Suppreſs R, I, k, as 
the illuſtration of . Suppreſs 1, as a ſecondary adjunct of reſtriction; for 
the con junction though i is there underſtood. Suppreſs 0, a8 the arp: of N. 
ABRIDOMENT. 


__ Among the di rent kinds of repreſentation which pleaſe the ae 
STATUARY ig the moſt natural. PAINTING does not fhew us ſo naturally the 


objefts it repreſents. DtsSCRIPTION- runs yet farther from the objefts thaw 


Painting. Some confuſed and n notions of vifible . may be 4 "ON rai Nee 
in the neee by Mus1C,” | | 3 
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« (p In all theſe inſtances, this en pleaſure 1 
the imagination proceeds from that. action of the mind, 
which compares the ideas arifing from the original objects 
with the ideas we receive from the ſtatue, picture, deſcrip- 
tion, or ſounds, that repreſent them. (It is impoſſible 
for us to give the neceſſary reaſon why this operation of the 
mind is attended with ſo much pleaſure, as. I have before 
obſerved on the ſame occaſion; but we find a great variety 
of entertainments derived from this fingle principle: 
(s) for it is this that not only gives us a reliſh of ſtatuary, 
painting, and deſcription, but makes us delight in all the 
actions and arts of mimicry. (s) It is this that makes the 
| ſeveral kinds of wit pleaſant, which conſiſts, as 1 have 
formerly ſhewn, in the affinity of ideas: (r) and we may 
add, it is this alſo that raiſes the little fatisfaction,we ſome- 
times find in the different forts. of falſe wit; ®hether it 
cConſiſts in the affinity of letters, as in anagram, acroſtic; 
or of ſyllables, as in doggrel rhymes, echos ; or of words, 
as in puns, quibbles; or of a whole ſentence or poem, to 
wings and altars. (v) The final cauſe, probably, of 
annexing pleaſure to this operation of the mind, was to 
quicken and encourage us in our ſearches after truth, ſince 
the diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, and the right 
diſcerning betwixt our ideas, depends wholly upon our 
comparing them together, and obſerving the congruity or 
diſagreement chat appears among the ſeveral works of 


| nature. ry 


AxALVSIò — cr) In all theſe inſtances, this ſecondary pleaſure of the imagi- 
nation proceeds from what? () It is impoſſible for us to do what ? but 
we find what? (Rs, T) In what manner? 20) I hat 1 is the final cauſe of 
this pleaſure ? 

COMPRESSION, —Cuppreſs © Q, as Aa repetition. (Vide Spectator, No 41 8 
aka 2 1 and 3 to be found in the ſentences R. S, T, and 
| compreſs _ 
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compreſs them into a Mort enumeration of the Me hee v, either as 


a repetition, (vide Spectator, No 413) or as an incidental reflexion. 
 ABRIDGMENT. 


__ theſe inſtances, this ſecondary pleaſure of the imagination proceeds 


| from our comparing the artificial objects with their originals. It is by this 
operation of our mind alſo that we delight in all the attions and arts of mimicry, 
in Several kinds of wit, and in ſeveral odd combinations of titers, Hllables, or 

words,” | 


ce But 1 {hall here 6 mylllif to thoſe pleaſures 


of the imagination, which proceed from ideas raiſed by 
words, becauſe moſt of the. obſervations that agree with 


deſcriptions, are equally applicable to painting and ſtatuary. 


(x) Words, when well choſen, have ſo great a force in 
them, that a deſcription often gives us more lively ideas 


than the fight of things themſelves. (v) The reader finds a 


ſcene e in ſtronger colours, and painted more to the | 
life, in his imagination, by the help of words, than by an 


actual ſurve y of the ſcene which they deſcribe. (z) In 


this caſe the poet ſeems to get the better of nature; he 


takes, indeed, the landſcape after her, but gives it more 
vigorous touches, heightens its beauty, and ſo enlivens the 
whole piece, that the images which flow from the objects 


themſelves appear weak and faint, in compariſon of thoſe 
that come from the expreſſions. - (a) The reaſon, probably, 
may be, becauſe in the ſurvey of any object, we have only 2 
ſo much of it painted on the imagination, as comes in at 
the eye; but in its deſcription, the poet gives us as free 


a view of it as he pleaſes, and diſcovers to us ſeveral 


parts, that either we did not attend to, or that lay out of 


our ſight when we firſt beheld it. (B) As we look on any 
object, our idea of it is, perhaps, made up of two or three 
| fimple ideas; but when the poet repreſents it, he may either 


give us a more complex idea of it, or only raiſe i in us ſuch 


ideas: as are e moſt. apt to affect the imagination. 8 
| ANA TSI. 
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| AnaLysIs, Lev) To what ſhall There confine myſelf, and why 25 1 x) What 
great force have words when well choſen | 5 In what manner? (z) How 
it is ſo in poetry? (a, B) Aby it is ſo? 

Compressron.—Suppreſs v, cither as a tranſition, or as an incidental 
reflexion. Suppreſs v, as a 3 of x, or an illuſtration of it. Sup- 


preſs 2, as an explanation of x and v. Suppreſs a, as a ſecondary adjunct of 
motive, relating to 2. Suppreſs n, as a particular, intended to explain Ay 


and a repetition of it. 
ABRIDGMENT. 


ce ords, when well choſen, in a deſcription, have /o great a n in them, 
that they often N us more _— . than the ſi ght of the things eme des. 


— CO 


6, 


| (c) It may be here worth our _ to examine b ) how 


it comes to paſs that ſeveral readers, who are all acquainted 
with the ſame language, and know the meaning of the 
words they read, ſhould nevertheleſs have a different reliſh 
of the ſame deſcriptions. (=) We find one tranſported 


with a paſſage, which another runs over with coldneſs and 


indifference, or finding the repreſentation extremely natural, 
where another can perceive nothing of likeneſs and con- 

formity. (x) This different taſte muſt proceed either 
from the perfection of imagination in one more than in 
another, or from the different ideas that ſeveral readers 


affix to the ſame words. (6) For, to have a true reliſh, 
and form a right judgment of a deſcription, a man ſhould 


be born with a good imagination, and muſt have well 
weighed the force and energy that lie in the ſeveral words 
of a language, ſo as to be able to diſtinguiſh which are 


moſt ſignificant and expreſſive of their proper ideas, and 


what additional ſtrength and beauty they are capable of 
receiving from conjunction with others. The fancy muſt 
be warm to retain the print of thoſe images it hath received 
from outward objects; and the judgment diſcerning, to 
know what- expreſſions are moſt proper to clothe and adorn 


them to 0 the beſt * (u) A man ho iS deficient 
| * 
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in either of theſe reſpects, though he may receive the general 
notion of a deſcription, can never ſee diſtinctly all its 
particular beauties : (ö) as a perſon with a weak fight may 
have the confuſed proſpect of a place that lies before him, 
without entering into its ſeveral. parts, or diſcerning the 
variety of its colours in their tull glory and perfection. 


Ar Ic may be worth our while to examine bat? 


2 (x) E () This difference of taſte muſt * A what ? 
(6) Why? (n, J) Example. 
. © Compaesso0N —Suppreſs c, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs x E, as an 


explanation of p. Suppręſs o, as a ſecondary adjunct of motive. ISup- 
preſs u, as the repetition of 2x. Suppreſs J, as an illuſtration of n. 22 


ABRIDGMENT. 
" When it happens that perſons ' equally acquainted with the ſame Janguage, 
| have a di Herent reliſh in the ſame deſcription, it muſt proceed either from the 
perfection of imagination in one more than in another, or from a ai ferent ideas 
they affix to the ſame words. | 


GENERAL ABRIDGMENT or Ne 416. - 
(x, 2) Among g the different kinds of repreſentation which 


| pleaſe the imaginatiom, STATUARY is the moſt natural. 
Paix TIxG does not ſhew us ſo naturally the objecks it repre- 
ſents. DescrIeTION runs yet farther from the objects than 
painting, Some confuſed and zmperfee# notions of wvifible 
objects may alſo be raiſed in the imagination by Music. 
(3) Ee all theſe arts, this ſecondary pleaſure of the imagination 
proceeds from our comparing the artificial objects with their 
originals, It is by «thas operation of our mind alſo, that we 
delight in all the eme and arts of mimicty, in ſeveral 
kinds of wit, and cen in ſeveral odd combinations of letters, 
Hllables, and words. (4) But words, when. well choſen, 
in a de eſcription, have fo great a force in them, that they 
often give us more lively ideas than the fight of the things 
themſehves: (5) Ana, 4 A as it happens, perfor 
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 epualiy acquainted with the ſame language have a different * 
reliſh in the Jame de ſcription, it proceeds either from the 
Perfection of the imagination in one more than in another, or 


16 om the di | rom ideas * LY to the ſame Words." 8 


4 


E 1 


e | © SPECTATOR, No 417. 


* 


. 
(a) W may de, that any 4 omſtance of = 


[56 we have formerly ſeen, often raiſes up a whole ſcene 
of 1 imagery, ( ) and awakens numberleſs ideas that before 
flept in the imagination: (c ) ſuch a particular ſmell or 
colour is able to fill the mind, on a ſudden, with the 
picture of the fields or gardens where we firſt met with it, 
and to bring up into view all the variety of images chat 
once attended it. Our imagination takes the hint, and 3 
leads us unexpectedly into cities or theatres, plains e. . 
meadows. (v) We may further obſerve, (z) when the fan 
thus reflects on the ſcenes that have paſſed in it formerly, / 
(D) thoſe which were at firſt pleaſant to . behold, appear 
more ſo upon reflexion, (r) and that the memory heiphtens 
the delightfulneſs of the original. (e) A Carteſian would 
account for both theſe inſtances in the following manner :— 
The ſet of ideas which we received from ſuch a proſpect or 
garden, having entered the mind at the ſame time, have a 
et of traces belonging to them in the brain, bordering very 
near upon one another : when, therefore, any one of theſe 
ideas ariſes in the imagination, and conſequently diſpatches | 
a flow of animal ſpirits to its proper trace, theſe ſpirits, in 


| the violence of their motion, run not only into the trace 
| | | | to 
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to which they were more particularly directed, but into 
ſeveral of thoſe that lie about it: by theſe means they 


awaken other ideas of the ſame fet, which immediately 


determine a new diſpatch of ſpirits, that in the ſame 


manner open other neighbouring traces, till at laſt the whole 


ſet of them is blown up, and the whole proſpect or garden 


flouriſhes in the imagination. But becauſe the pleaſure we 
received from theſe places far ſurmounted and overcame the 


little diſagreeableneſs we found in them; for this reaſon there 


Was at firſt a wider paſſage worn in the pleaſure traces, 


and, on the contrary, ſo narrow a one in thoſe which 


belonged to the diſagrecable ideas, that they were quickly 


ſtopped up, and rendered incapable of receiving any animal 


ſpirits, and conſequently of exciting any. unpleaſant ideas 
in the memory. | 


ANALYSIS.—(A,B) I hat may we obſerve? (c) Pre (D, E, r) 2 = 


may we further obſerve? () How would a Carteſian account for it ? 

CoMPRESSION.,-—Suppreſc n, as the repetition of a. Suppreſs e, as parti- 
culars, explaining a. e F, as implied * * * G, as a 
digreſſion. | 

ABRIDGMENT. 

« We may obſerve that any fingle circumſtance of what we have 1 
ſeen, often raiſes up a whole ſcene of ideas in our imagination, and that thoſe 
ſcenes which were at firſt pleaſant to behold, appear much more ſo upon reflexion.” 


2, Tt 
75 (a) It 0 be in vain to inquire, whether the power 
of imagining things ſtrongly, proceeds from any greater 
perfection in the ſoul, or from any nicer texture in the 
brain of one man than « another. (1) But this is certain, 
that a noble writer ſhould be born with this faculty in its 


full ſtrength and vigour, (kx) ſo as to be able to receive 


lively ideas from. outward objects, to retain them long, 


and to range them together, upon occafion, in ſuch figures 
and 
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and repreſentations, as are moſt likely to hit the fancy of 


the reader. ( ) A poet ſhould take as much pains in 
forming his imagination, as a philoſopher in cultivating 


his underſtanding. (M) He muſt gain a due reliſh of the 


works of nature, and be thoroughly converſant .in ' the 


various ſcenery of a country life. (x) When he is ſtored 
with country images, if he would go beyond paſtoral, m6 - 
the lower kinds of poetry, (o) he ought to acquaint himſelt 
with the pomp and magnificence of courts. (r) He ſhould 
be very well verſed in every thing that is noble and ſtately 
© In the productions of art; (J) whether it appear in 
painting, or ſtatuary, in the great works of architecture, 
which are in their preſent glory, or in the ruins of thoſe 


which flouriſhed in former ages. 


AxaAlvs1s.— (H) Into what would it be in vain to inquire ? 69 What is 
certain here? (x) In what manner? (T, M, o, y) I hat ſhould a poet do ? 
(x) When? () In what caſe ? 5 5 
CoMPRESSION.—SYppreſs H, as an incidental reflexion. - Suppreſs k, as an 
explanation of 1. Suppreſ 1., as implied in M, o, yp. Suppreſs X, as parti- 
culars, ſecondarily relating too. Suppre/s d, as an on of v. | 
AzBRIDGMENT. | | 
i Every noble writer „ ſhould have the faculty of imagining things 1n its full 
firength and vigour. A Poet eſpecially ought to be well acquainted with b 
various ſceneries of country life, when he writes paſtorals; and with the. Pomp WF 
courts and noble produttions of art, when he uſes a higher kind of poetry.” 


mm nn ———kGa 


bo ('R ) Such hantaces As: theſe help to open a man's 
thoughts, and to enlarge his imagination, and will therefore 


have their influence on all kinds of writing, if the author 


knows how to make right uſe of them. (s) And, among 
thoſe of the learned languages, who excell in ; hits talent, 


the moſt perfect in their ſeveral kinds, are perhaps Hboter, ; 
Virgil, and Ovid. ( r) The firſt ſtrikes the i imagination won- 


qeriully with what is great, the ſecond with what is beautiful, 
a | | and 
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a the laſt with what is en (v) ting the Iliad 
is like travelling through a country uninhabited, where the 


fancy is entertained with a thouſand ſavage proſpects of 


vaſt deſerts, wide uncultivated marſhes, huge foreſts, mis- 


ſhapen rocks and precipices. (v) On the contrary, the 
Ancid is like a well-ordered garden, where it is impoſſible 


to find out any part unadorned, or to caſt our eyes upon a 


ſingle ſpot that does not produce ſome beautiful plant or 
flower: (w) But when we are in the Metamorphoſes, we 
are walking on enchanted ground, and ſee nothing but 
ſcenes of magic lying round us. (x) Homer is in his 
Province, when he 1s deſcribing a battle or a multitude, 


a hero or a god. Virgil is never better pleaſed, than when 
he is in his Elyſium, or copying out an entertaining 
picture. Homer's epithets generally mark out what is 
great, Virgil's what is agreeable. Nothing can be more 
magnificent than the figure Jupiter makes in the firſt 
Iliad, nor more charming than that of Venus in the firſt 
Eneid: Homicr's perſons are moſt of them god-like and 
terrible; Virgil has ſcarce admitted any into his poem who 
are not beautiful, and has taken particular care to make 
bis hero ſo. In a word, Homer fills his readers with 


ſublime ideas, and, I belits e, has raiſed the imagination 


of all the good poets that have come after him. T ſhall 
only inſtance Horace, who immediately takes fire at the 


firſt hint of any paſſage in the Iliad or Odyſſey, and always 


riſes above himſelf when he has Homer in his view. 
Virgil has drawn together, into his Eneid, all the pleaſing 


ſcenes his ſubje& is capable of admitting, and in his 
 Georgics has given us a collection of the moſt delightful 


landſcapes that can be made out of fields and woods, herds 


-of cattle, and ſwarms of bees; (v) Ovid, in his Meta- 
| U 2ͥ (f morphoſes, 
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morphoſes, has ſhewn us bow the imagination may be 


affected by what is ſtrange. He deſcribes a miracle in 


every ſtory, and always gives us the fight of ſome new 


creature at the end of it. His art conſiſts chiefly i in well 


timing his deſcription, before the firſt ſhape is quite worn 
off, and the new one perfectly finiſhed ; fo that he every 


where entertains us with ſomething we never ſaw before, 
and ſhews monſter after monſter to the end of the Meta- 


morphoſes. 


AxaTvsts.— () What do ſuch dre as theſe 40 3 © Who have 
excelled the moſt in this talent? (r) By what means? (o, v, w, x, v) is | 
what manner? | | 

COMPRESSION. Spares R, as the repetition of A Is ſaid above, and a as 
particulars eaſily to be ſupplied by the reader. Suppreſs v, v, w, x, v, as 
the illuſtration of 8, T. | | Po | 

ABRIDGMENT. 

= Among the whos of learned languages, the moſt perfect in their ſeveral 
kinds are Homzs, Virco, and Ovip. The firſt firikes the imagination with 
what is great, the ſecond with what is beautiful, and ibe laſt with what is ſtrange.” 


| 4. | 
(A) If I were to name a poet that is a a perfect maſter i in 
all theſe arts of working on the imagination, I think 
Milton may paſs for one: ( ) and if his Paradiſe Loſt 
falls ſhort of the Æneid or. Iliad in this reſpec, (o) it 


: proceeds rather from the fault of the language in which it 


is written, than from any defect of genius in the author. 


(d) So divine a poem, in Engliſh, is like a ſtately: palace 
built of brick, where one may ſee architecture in as great 
a perfection as in one of marble, though the materials are 


of a coarſer nature. (E) But to conſider it only as it 


regards our preſent ſubject; what can be conceived greater 


than the battle of Angels, the majeſty of Meſſiah, the 


ſtature and behaviour of Satan and his Peers? (r ) What 
more beautiful than Pandzmonium, Paradiſe, Heaven, 


A 


+ 
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Auge Adam and Eve? (s) What 1 more e frange than 

the Creation of the world, the ſeveral metamorphoſes of the 
fallen Angels, and the ſurprifing adventures their leader 
meets with in his ſearch after Paradiſe? (H) No other 
ſubje& could have furniſhed a poet with ſcenes ſo proper to 
ſtrike the imagination, as no other poet could have painted 
thoſe ſcenes in more ſtrong and lively colours.” | 


AnaLYS1$.—(A) Who may paſs for a perfect maſter in all theſe arts ? 
(, c) Objection and anſwer.. (p) Compariſon. (E, r, o) Examples. 
(4) In what manner is he maſter in theſe arts? 

CouRESSION.—Suppreęſs B,C,D, as incidental particulars; or compreſs them 
into this ſingle expreſſion, viz. As much as the nature of the language in which 


he has written will allow. Suppreſs E, r, o, as illuſtrative particulars | of A. 
Suppreſs r, as implied by what has been already ſaid. 
ABRIDGMENT. 


« Milton is perhaps a perfect maſter in all thoſe arts of. . on tbe imagi- 
nation, as much as the nature of the FW in Wines he has written will 


allow.” 


| GENERAL ABRIDGMENT OF Ne 417. 
(1) Ve may have obſerved, that any Angle circumſtance of 


- what we have formerly ſeen, often raiſes up a whole ſcene of 


ideas in our imagination, and that thoſe ſcenes which were at 
fb pleaſant to behold, appear much more fo, upon reflexion. 
(2) Every noble writer ſhould have the faculty of imagining 
things in its full ſtrength and vigour ; but a poet, eſpecially, 
ought to be perfectly converſant with the various ſceneries of 
country life, "when he writes Paſtorals; and with the pomp of 
courts, and noble produttions of art, when he uſes a higher 
kind of Poetry. (3) Among the authors of learned languages,” 
the moſt perfe& in their ſeveral kinds are Homer, Virgil, and 
Ovid. The fie Aribes the imagination with what is great; 
_ the ſecond, with what is beautiful; and the laft, with hay 
is ſtrange. (4) Milton is, perhaps, a perfef maſter in all 
theſe arts of working on the imagination , as much as the nature 
of rhe 3 in which he has written will allow.” | 
eee | 
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SPECTATOR, N 418. 


* 


(A 2 8 of theſe ſecondary tien of the 


imagination are of a wider and more univerſal nature than 
thoſe it has when joined with fight; (Bs) for not only what 


is great, ſtrange, or beautiful, but any thing that 


diſagreeable when looked upon, pleaſes us in an . | 
deſcription, (c) Here, therefore, we muſt inquire after 


a new principle of pleaſure, which is nothing elſe but the 
action of the mind, which compares the ideas that ariſe 


from words, with the ideas that ariſe from the objects 


themſelves; and why this operation of the mind is attended 
with fo Rach leaſure, we have before conſidered. 
(p) For this reaſon therefore, the deſcription of a dunghill 


is pleaſing to the iraaginaticn, if the image be repreſented 

to our minds by ſuitable expreſſions ; (z) though, perhaps, 
this may be more properly called the pleaſures of the 
underſtanding than of the fancy, becauſe we are not ſo 
much delighted with the image that is contained in the 


deſeription, as with the "RR of 12 1 to excite 
the image. | | | 


| AnaLvs1s.—(a,B) In what manner the ſecondary pleaſures wa the 1magt-- 


nation are of a wider nature than the primary? c) After what muſt we 
P Ft 


inquire here? (p) Example. (z) Objection. 


CoMPRESSION.—Suppre/s a, as a particular, expreſſing a clear „ 


of B, and implied by it. Suppreſs o, as the repetition of what has been 


ſaid above. Suppreſs D, as the illuſtration of B3; or expreſs in a word the 


ple! it contains. Suppreſs E, as an incidental reflexion. 
ABRIDGMENT. 


„ Not only her is great, ſtrange, or beautiful, 2 We any thing that is 
Jiſagrecable, when Lie were upon, even 4 e 58 pleaſe us in an oft 
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e) But if the deſcription of what is mile, gbmmon, 
or deformed, be acceptable to the imagination, (o) the 
deſcription of what is great, ſurpriſing, or beautiful, is 
much moreſo; (ui) becauſe here we are not only delighted 
with comparing the -repreſentation with the original, but 
are highly pleaſed with the original itſelf. - 0) Moſt 
readers, I believe, are more charmed with Milton's deſcrip- 
tion of Paradiſe, than of Hell: they are both, perhaps, 
_ equally perfect in their kind; but in the one the brimſtone 
and ſulphur are not fo refreſhing to the imagination, as the 
ä beds of flowers and the wilderneſs of ſweets in the other. 


ANALYSIS. r, c) In what manner the deſcription 'of - what is great, 
ſurpriſing, and beautiful, pleaſes us more. (h) Hy? () Example. 

CompResSI0N.—Suppreſs r, as a ſecondary adjunct of oppoſition, and as a 
tranſition, Suppreſs n, as an adjunct of motive. (Or, in a leſs compact 
abridgment, let ir ſtand). Suppreſs J, as an illuſtration of % H 

| __ - ABRIDGMENT. | 

& But the deſcription of what is great, ſurpriſing, and beautiful, is much more 
acceptable to us; becauſe here we are not only delighted with comparing the 

repreſentation with the original, but with the as * = 


cc 100 a) There is yet another circumſtancewhich recommends 
— deſcription more than all the reſt, and that is, if it repre- 
ſents to us ſuch objects as are apt (j) to raiſe a ſectet ferment 
in the mind of the reader, and (x) to work with violence 
upon his paſſions. (1) For, in this caſe, we are at once 
warmed and enlightencd, (x1) ſo that the pleaſure becomes 
more univerſal, and is ſeveral ways qualified to entertain 
us. (N | Thus, in painting, it is pleaſant to look on the 
picture of any face, where the reſemblance is hit; but the 
pleaſure increaſes, it it be the picture of a face that 
beautiful; i and is ſtill greater, if the beauty be ſoftened 


with an air of melancholy” or ſorrow.“ | 
| | | ANALYSIS, 


852 — RULES FOR MAKING ABRIDGMENTS, 


AnaLvyS1s.—(H, 15 *) What recommends a deſcription yet more chan all 
he reſt? (U) #&y? (u) Example. 


CoupRxEsSiox. — Suppreſs J, as implied in x, and a kind of tepetitibn of it. 


Suppreſe L, as an adjunct of motive. (Or, in a leſs compact abridgment, let 
3 an).  Suppreſs My u, 45 illuſtrations of 1. 
ABRIDGMENT. 


as recommends the moſt a deſcription is, if it repreſents to us ſuch objefs 


as are apt to work with violence on our paſſions; for we then feel ourſerues at 
once warmed and enlightened.” 1 | 


« (N The two Pate paſſions which: ah more Kerio 
parts of poetry endeavour to ſtir up in us, are zerror and 
pity. (o) And here, by the way, one would wonder how 
it comes to pals, that ſuch paſſions as are very unpleaſant 
at all other times, are very agrecable when excited by 
proper deſcriptions, (v) It is not ſtrange, that we ſhould 
take delight in ſuch paſſages as are apt to produce hope, 


Joy, admiration, love, or the like emotions in us, becauſe 


they never riſe in the mind without an inward pleaſure | 


which attends them. But how comes it to paſs that we 


ſhould take delight in being terrified or dejected by a 


deſcription, when we find ſo much uneaſineſs in the fear 
or grief which we receive from any other occaſion? 
() If we conſider, therefore, the nature of this pleaſure, 
we ſhall find that it does not ariſe ſo properly from the. 


_ deſcription of what is terrible, as from the reflexion we 


make on ourſelves at the time of reading it. (x) When we 


look on ſuch hideous objects, we are not a little pleaſed to 


think we are in no danger of them. We conſider them 
at the ſame time as dreadful and harmlels ; ſo that the 
more frightful appearance they make, the greater is the 


pleaſure we receive from the ſenſe of our own ſafety. 


(s) In ſhort, we look upon the terrors of a deſcription, - 


with the 1 Euriolity and latisfaction that we ſurvey a 


_ dead : 
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dead monſter: (7) It is for the ſame reaſon that we are 
delighted with reflecting upon dangers that are paſt, or 
in looking on a precipice at a diſtance, which would fill 

us with a different kind of horror, if we ſaw it hanging 
over our heads. (v) In the like manner, when we read 
of torments, wounds, deaths, and the like diſmal accidents, 
our pleaſure does not flow ſo properly from the grief which 
| ſuch melancholy deſcriptions give us, as from the ſecret 
| compariſon which we make between ourſelves and the perſon 
who ſuffers. Such repreſentations teach us to ſet a juſt 
value upon our own condition, and make us prize our 
ood fortune, which exempts us from the like calamities. 
(v) This is, however, ſuch a kind of pleaſure as we are not 
capable of receiving, when we ſee a perſon actually lying 


under the tortures that we meet with in a deſcription; 


() becauſe, in this caſe, the object preſſes too cloſe upon 

our ſenſes, and bears ſo hard upon us, that it does not 
give us time or leiſure to reflect on ourſelves. (x) Our 

thoughts are ſo intent upon the miſeries of the ſufferer, that 
we cannot turn them upon our on happineſs. () Whereas, 
on the contrary, we conſider the misfortunes we read in 
hiſtory or poetry, either as paſt or as fictitious, ſo that the 
reflexion upon ourſelves riſes in us inſenſibly, and over- bears 
the ſorrow we conceive for the ſufferings of the afflicted.” 


- | AnwaLysts. —(N) The two leading paſſions ſtirred up in us by poetry are 
what? (% Objection. (a, k) Anſwer, (, T, v) Examples. (v) Ob- 
jection. (, x, v) Anſwer. 
CoMPRESSION.—Suppreſs o, and all the reſt, to the end of the paragraph, as a 
kind of digreſſion ; or, in a /eſs compact abridgment, compreſs the whole, thus : 
Suppreſs r, as the repetition and explanation of o. Suppreſs x, as the 
repetition and explanation of q. Suppreſs s, r, u, as the further illuſtration 
of q, Suppreſs either w or x, one being the repetition of, the other, Sup 
preſs v, as a clear conſequence of what is ſaid, and a repetition of it. | 
. ABRIDGMENT. 
1 be two leading paſſ ons. which the moſt ſerious parts of poetry end:avour 


eo Air up in us, are terror and pity. And it is no wonder that paſſions very 
| * en 


— 2 
* 


— 
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unp leaſant in themſelves, ſhould be very agreeable when excited by proper 3 ; 
fer, in that caſe, our pleaſure ariſes more properly from the reflexion we make on 
ourſelves at the time of reading it. This reflexion, bowever, we are not able to 


mate when we ſee a perſon actually in torture, becauſe our thouzhts are then ſo 


intent upon the miſeries 4 the ſu Heer, that we cannot turn them towards our own 


| „ 


$7 
« But (x) becauſe the mind of man requires ſomethin 


more perfect in matter, than what it finds there, (v v) and 
can never meet with any ſight in nature which ſufficiently 


anſwers its higheſt ideas of pleaſantneſs; (2) or, in other 


Words, becauſe the imagination can fancy to itſelf things 
more great, ſtrange, or beautiful, than the eye ever ſlaw, 
and is ſtill ſenſible of ſome defect in what it has ſeen ; on 
_ this account (4) it is the part of a poet to humour the 

imagination in its own notions, (z) by mending and per- 

fecting nature where he deſcribes a e and by adding 
greater beauties than are put together in nature, where he _ 


deſcribes a fiction. (c) He is not obliged to attend her in 


the ſlow advances which ſhe makes from one ſeaſon to 


another, or to obſerve her conduct in the ſucceſſive pro- 


duction of plants and flowers. He may draw into his 


deſcription all the beauties of the ſpring and autumn, and 


make the whole year contribute ſomething to render it the 
more agreeable. His roſe-trees, wood- bines, and jeſſamines, 


may flower together, and his beds be covered at the ſame 


time with lilies, violets, and amaranths. His ſoil is not 


reſtrained by any particular ſet of plants, but is proper 


either for oaks or myrtles, and adapts itſelf to the products 


of every climate. Oranges may grow wild in it; myrrh 


may be met with in every hedge ; and, if he thinks it 
proper to have a grove of ſpices, he can quickly command 
ſun enough to raiſe it. IT all this will not furniſh out an 
: 1 agreeable 8 
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reeable ſcene, he can make ſeveral new ſpecies of flowers, 
with richer ſcents and higher colours than any that grow 
in the gardens of nature. His concerts of birds may be as 
full and harmonious, and his woods as thick and gloomy 
as he pleaſes. He is at no more expence in a long viſta 
than a ſhort one, and can as eaſily throw his caſcades from 
a precipice of half a mile high, as from one of twenty 
yards. He has the choice of the winds, and can turn the 
courſe of his rivers in all the variety of meanders that are 
moſt delightful to the reader's imagination. (p) In a word, 
he has the modelling of nature in his own hands, and may 
give her what charms he pleaſes, (E) provided he does 
not reform her too much, (x) and run into abſurdities, by 


endeavouring to excel,” | 
AxALvSsISs.— (A) M bat is the part of a poet: (x, v, 2) W hy ? (00 By 
what means can he do that? (c, p) In what manner? (x, r) On what 
condition ? | 


COMPRESSION. —Suppreſs X,Y, =, ſecondary adjuncts of motive. Sup- 
preſs e, D, as illuſtrations of B, and as particulars 1 by it, = 
ABRIDGMENT. | 

« The part of a poet is to humour the imagination in its own notions, by per- 
 fefting nature where he deſcribes a reality, and by adding greater beauties to ber 
' where he deſcribes a fiction: all liberties are allowed him, provided he does not 


reform her too much, and run into abſurdities by endeavouring to excel.” 
GENERAL ABRIDGMENT OF No 418. 

1) Any thing that is diſagreeable when looked upon, even 

a | dunghill, may pleaſe us in an apt deſcription: (2) Yet 
the deſcription of what is Great, Surpriſing, and Beautiful, is 
much more acceptable to us; for we are then not only delighted 
with the repreſentation, but with the original itſelf. (3) The 
moſt pleaſing deſcription is that which repreſents to us fuch 
objefts as are apt 10 work with violence upon our paſſions ; for 
we are then at once warmed and enlightened. (4 ) The tu 


9 FI ons which Fe ""_ JOY Fe Y 2 endea- 
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Dou 10 fir up in us are terror and pity. And it is no wonder 
that paſſions, very unpleaſant in themſelves, ſhould be very agree- 
able when excited by proper deſcription: for, in that caſe, our 
pleaſure ariſes more properly from the reflexion we make on 


ou ſelves at the time of reading it. This reflexion, however, 
We are not able to make when we fee a perſon actually in 
torture, as our thoughts are then ſo intent upon the miſeries 
of the 14 that we. cannot turn them upon our own 


1 happineſs. (5) The part of a poet is to humour the imagi- 
nation in its own notions, by perfefting nature, where be 
deſcribes a reality, and by adding greater beauty to ber, where 


be deſcribes a fiction. All liberties are allowed him, provided 


He does not reform nature rob much, and run into gan, 
; by endeauouing to excel.” 79 


spECTATOR, Ne 419. 
1 | 


= (a) — is a kind of writing, wherein che poet quite 
loſes fight of nature, and entertains his reader's imagination 


with (s) the characters and actions of ſuch perſons as have 


many of them no exiſtence but what he beſtows on them. 


(c) Such 7 fairies, witches, magicians, demons, and departed 


ſpirits. (p) This Mr. Dryden calls the fairy way of writing, 


(E) which is, indeed, more difficult than any other that 


depends on the poet's fancy, (r) becauſe he has no pattern to 


follow in it, and muſt work altogether out of his own inven- 
tion. (6) There is a very odd turn of thought required for 


this ſort of writing; and it is impoſſible for a poet to ſucceed 


in it, who has not a particular caſt of fancy, and an imagi- 


nation * fruitful * e (.) Beſides 


this, 
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4 he ought to be very well verſed in legends and fables, 
antiquated romances, and the traditions of nurſes and old 
women, 0) that he may fall in with our natural preju- 
dices, and humour thoſe notions which we have imbibed 
in pur infancy. (x) For otherwiſe he will be apt to make 
his fairies talk like people of his own ſpecies, and not like 
other ſets of beings, who converſe with different objects, 
and think in a different manner from that of mankind. 
(1) I do not ſay, with Mr. Bays, in the Rehearſal, that ſpirits 
muſt not be confined to ſpeak ſenſe; but it is certain their 
ſenſe ought to be a little difcolonrell that it may ſeem 
particular and proper to | the perſon * the condition of 


the ſpeaker,” 


. * Anarvys1s.—(a,sp,c) What kind of writing is there ? (Db, x, r) Why is this 
the moſt difficult for a poet ? (0, H) Mpbat is required for it? (J, k) Why? 


(L) I do not ſay t? 

CoupRESSION.-Suppreſs B, as a circumlocution of c, and implied by it? 
Suppreſs b, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs o, E, as clear conſequences | 
following from r. Cuppreſs J, k, as ſecondary adjuncts of motive, and the 


explanation of u. .SYppreſs L, as a particular, implied by what has been 
advanced above, or ply to be ſupplied by the reader. 55 
ABRIDGMENT. 


« There is a kind. of” 77 ting wherein the poet quite loſes 1 ght f nature. and 
entertains his reader's imagination with fairies, witches, magicians, demons, 
and departed ſi pirits, which is the moſt aifficult for him, becauſe he has there no 
| a bo to 3 in nature, and muſt. work altogether out of Bis ohn invention. 


. 

* 65 Theſe deſcriptions raiſe a pleaſing kind of Boba 
in the mind of the reader, (v) and amuſe his imagination 
with the ſtrangeneſs and novelty of the perſons who are 
repreſented in them. (0) They bring up into our memory 
the ſtories we have heard in our childhood, (r) and favour 
thoſe ſecret terrors and apprehenſions to which the mind of 
man is naturally ſubject. VEN are * with ſur- 

5 veying 
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veying the different habits and behaviours of foreign 


countries, how much more muſt we be delighted and 
ſurpriſed when we are led, as it were, into a new creation, 
and ſee the perſons d manners of another ſpecies ? 


(x) Men of cold fancies, aud philoſophical diſpoſitions, 


object to this kind of poetry, that it has not probability 
enough to . the imagination. (s) But to this it may 


be anſwered, that we are ſure, in general, there are many 


intellectual beings in the world beſides ourſelves, and 
ſeveral ſpecies of ſpirits, who are ſubject to different laws 


and economies from thoſe of mankind : when we ſee, 
therefore, any of theſe repreſented naturally, we cannot 


but look upon the repreſentation as altogether impoſſible : _ 
(T) nay, many are prepoſſeſſed with ſuch falſe opinions, as 
diſpoſe them to believe theſe particular deluſions ; at 


leaſt, we have all heard ſo many pleaſing relations in favour 
of them, that we do not care for ſeeing through the 


falſehood, and ling give ourſelves vp to ſo * an 


impoſture.” 
AnaLys1s x, x, o, ID 2 do thoſe deſcriptions do? (.) How 


much, and why do they amuſe the imagination! ? (.) Objection. 


(8,5, 1) Anſwers. 

_ . COMPRESSION —Suppreſs o, as a | ſecondary particular implied in N, Ne 
- Suppre/s v, as the repetition of v. Suppreſs Q, as a ſecondary proof, or an 
illuſtration of what has been ſaid in the ſame ſentence N. Suppreſs *, and s, 7, 


EE incidental reflexions. 
 ABRIDGMENT. 


« Theſe deſeriptions raiſe a pleaſing kind of e in the mind of the = 
and amuſe bis imagination with the . and 7 Ll the perſons who 
are . in them. 


cc (o) The ancients "Pere not ET af this kin of © 


poetry among them ; for, indeed, (v) almoſt the whole 


* of it owes its s original to che darkneſs and ſuper- 
ſtition 


\ 
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ſtition of later ages, (y) when pious frauds were made 
uſe of to amuſe mankind, and frighten them into a ſenſe 
of their duty. . Our forefathers looked upon nature with 
more reverence and horror, before the world was enlightened 
by learning and philoſophy, and loved to aftoniſh them 
felves with the apprehenſions of witcheraft, prodigies, 
charms, and enchantments. There was not a village in 
England that had not a ghoſt i in it ; the church-yards were 
all haunted ; every large common had a circle of fairies 
belonging to it, and there was carce a ſhepherd to be met 
with who had not ſeen a ſpirit.” 


AxAl sts. —(v, v) by have not the ancients * of this poetry among 
them? () How great was the ſuperſtition of later ages? 


Compress10n.—Suppreſs u, as à conſequence clearly implied in v. 


Suppreſo w, as the proof and illuſtration of what-has been advanced by Ve 
| ABRIDGMENT. 

« 4lmoft the whole ſubRance of this Hs owes its origin to the darkneſs and 

8 * later ages.” | | 


e (x) Among all poets of this kind our Engliſh are much 
the beſt, by what I have ſeen; (v) whether it be that 
we abound with. more ftories of this nature, or that the 
genius of our country is. fitter for this ſort of poetry. 
For the Engliſh are naturally fanciful, and very often. 
diſpoſed by. that gloomineſs and melancholy of temper, 
which is ſo frequent in our nation, to many wild notions 
and viſions, to which others are not ſo liable. (z) Among 
the Engliſh, Shakeſpear has incomparably excelled all others. 
== That noble extravagance of fancy, which he had in fo 
great perfection, thoroughly qualified him to touch this 
weak ſuperſtitious part of his reader's imagination; and 


made him * of lere wher by he * nothing 
tO 
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to ſupport him beſides the ſtrength of his own genius. 


() There is ſomething ſo wild and yet fo ſolemn in the 
ſpeeches of his ghoſts, fairies, witches, and the like imagi- 


nary perſons, that we cannot forbear thinking them natural, 
though we have no rule by which to judge of them, and 
_ muſt, confeſs, if there are ſuch beings in the world, it 


looks highly probable they ſhould talk and act as he * | 


ee ted them. 


| Anaivs1s—(x) Among the poets of this kind, ' who are 15 beſt ? 
(v) Y/&y? (z) Among the Engliſh, who has incomparably excelled all 


the others? (A, s) In what manner? or, How is it ſo? 


ComeRressSion.—Suppre/s v, as an incidental reflexion, or a ſecondary 


particular. Suppreſs A, B, as the illuſtration of * 


| ABRIDGMENT. + | | | 
Me Engliſh are much the beſt poets of the kind ; and _— them Shakeſpear 


bas incomparably excelled all others. 2 


« ( ) There is another ſort of imaginary e that we 
ſometimes meet with among the poets, when the author repre- 
ſents any paſſion, appetite, virtue, or vice, under a viſible 


ſhape, and makes it a perſon or an actor of his poem. 
lp) Of this nature are the deſcriptions of hunger and envy 


in Ovid, of fame in Virgil, and of ſin and death in Milton. 
We find 2 whole creation of the like ſhadowy perſons in 


Spencer, who had an admirable talent in repreſentations of 


- this kind. (x) I have diſcourſed of theſe emblematical 
perſons in former papers, and {ball therefore only mention 
them in this place. (r) Thus we ſee in how many ways 


poetry addreſſes itſelf to the imagination, as it has not only 


the whole circle of nature for its province, but makes new 
worlds of its own, ſhews us perſons who are not to be 
found in being, and repreſents even the faculties of the 


| foul, with her ſeveral virtues and vices, in a ſenſible ſhape 
| | and 
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and character. (6) I ſhall, in my two following papers, 
conſider, in general, how other kinds of writing are qua- 
lified to pleaſe the 1 with which I intend to 


conclude this Eſſay. 


AnaLys1s.—(c) What other kind of imaginary bei; is there? (p) Ex- 
amples. (E) hy do I only mention here theſe emblematical perſons ? 
(r ) #/hat have we conſidered ſo far? (6) M hat ſhall we conſider hereafter : ? 
© ComPRESSION. —Suppre/s b, as particulars illuſtrating o.  Suppreſs x, as 
an incidental: obſervation. Suppreſs r, as the repetition, by way of recapitu- 
lation, of what has been advanced above, Suppreſs o, as an incidental 
reflexion and unneceſſary particular. | 

|  ABRIDGMENT. + : | 

« There is another ſort of imaginary beings which pleaſes ot our fancy; for inſtance, 

when a poet repreſents any paſſion, appetite, virtue, or vice, under a vi/i ble Habe, 


aun W it a N or an w_ in his i 


GENERAL ABRIDGMENT OF Ne 419. 


(() Ibere is a find of writings aw herein the poet quite bofe - 
fight of nature, and entertains his reader's imagination with 
fairies, witches, magicians, demons, and departed ſpirits, 

. which is the moſt difficult for him : becauſe he has there no 
pattern to follow in Lowe and muſt work altogether out of 
his own invention. (2) Theſe deſcriptions raiſe a pleaſing kind 
of horror in the mind 7 the reader, and amuſe his imagination 
with the flrangeneſs and novelty of the perſons who are repre- 
ſented in them. (z) Almoſt the whole ſubſtance of this 
poetry owes its origin to the darkneſs and ſuperſtition of later 
ages. (4) The Engliſh are much the beſt poets of this kind: 
and among them, 5 bakeſpear has mncomparably excelled all 
others. (5) There is another kind of imaginary beings which 
pleaſes our fancy ; for inſtance, when a poet repreſents any 
paſſion, appetite, virtue, or vice, under a: vi 7ble Habe, and 
makes it a perſon, or an ator, in his poem. 


5 | 
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N No 420. 
1 


ec (a) As the writers in poetry and fiction borrow 85 


ſeveral materials from outward objects, and join them 
together at their own pleaſure, () there are others wo 
are obliged (e) to follow nature more cloſely, (») and to take 


entire ſcenes out of her. (=) Such are hiſtorians, natural 
iloſophers, travellers, geographers, and, in a word, 


(r) all who deſcribe viſible objects of a real exifience.” 


| AnaLyS1s,—(a) The writers of fictions do what? , ©, D) There are 


others who are obliged to do bat? (E, r) Who are theſe writers? 


 *? ComPResSION.—Suppreſs a, either as a tranſition, or as a 2 adjunct 
of oppoſition, Suppreſs c, as a clear conſequence of D. . By. as. 


17 implied by F. 
ABR DGMENT. 
[6 Writers Wwho Jeſerite viſible objects, of a real exiſtence are obliged to take 
2 ſcenes only out L of nature: as biſtorians, Sc “, . 


2. 


87 « (s) It is the moſt WR talent 5 an biſtorian, to 


be able to draw up his armies and fight his battles in proper 


expreſſions; to ſet before our eyes the diviſions, cabals, 
and jealouſies of great men; and to lead us, ſtep by ſtep, 


into the ſeveral actions and events of his hiſtory. (G) We 
love to ſee the ſubject unfolding itſelf by juſt degrees, and 
breaking upon us inſenſibly, that ſo we may be kept in a 
pleaſing ſuſpenſe, and have time given us to raiſe our 


expectations, and to ſide with one of the parties concerned 
in the relation. (#) I confeſs this ſhews more the art than 


the veracity of the hiſtorian; ( but I am only to ſpeak of 
him as he is qualified to pleaſe the imagination. (x) And 
in this reſpect Livy has, perhaps, excelled all who went 


before him, or have \ writen ſince his time. (L) He deſcribes 


every 


e 


7 ae. 


ad mt. mai. 


1 


* APPLIED TO THE SPECTATOR, = 


every 3 in ſo lively a manner, that his Whole hiſtory i is 


an admirable picture, and touches on ſuch proper circum- 


ſtances in every tory, that () his reader becomes a kind 
of ſpectator, and feels in himſelf all the variety of paſſions 
which are correſpondent to the ſeveral parts of the relation.” 


' AvaLvs1s. (r) hat is the moſt agreeable talent of an hiſtorian? - 
(a) Wby? (u) I confeſs what? () Jam only ſpeaking of what? (K) In 


this reſpect Livy has done à hat?? {L) By what means? 

8 COMPRESSION, —Suppreſs r, o, ꝝ, as a digreſſion. Suppreſs J, as a tranſition. 
Suppreſs L, as implied i in u, and as partly a repetition of it. 

| _ ABRIDGMENT. 


« Among the hiftorians Livy is perhaps the moſs qualified to OI" the inagi- 


nation. His reader OG . 4 kind of Aan; ne feels * 1 
- nee, 0 


c (x) But among this ſet of writers there are none e who 


more gratify and enlarge the imagination, than the authors of 


the new philoſophy, (o) whether we conſider their theories 
of the earth or heavens, the diſcoveries they have made by 
glaſſes, or any other of their contemplations on nature. 


() We are not a little pleaſed to find every green leaf 


ſwarm with millions of animals, that at their largeſt 


growth are not viſible to the naked eye. (d) There is 


ſomething very engaging to the fancy, as well as to our 
reaſon, in the treatiſes of metals, minerals, plants, and 
meteors. (x) But when we ſurvey the whole earth at onee, 
and the ſeveral planets that lie within its neighbourhood, 
we are filled with a pleaſing aſtoniſhment, to ſee ſo many 
worlds hanging one above another, and ſliding round their 

axles in ſuch an amazing pomp and ſolemnity. (s) If, 


after this, we contemplate thoſe wild fields of æther that | 


reach in height as far as from Saturn to the fixed ſtars, and 
run abroad almoſt to an infinitude, our imagination finds 
* 2 V2 | its 
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its capacity filled with fo month a proſpect, and puts 

itſelf upon the ſtretch to comprehend it. (T) But if we 
yet riſe higher, and conſider the fixed ſtars as ſo many vaſt | 
oceans of flame, that are each of them attended with a 

different ſet of planets, and ſtill diſcover new firmaments 
'and new lights that are ſunk farther in thoſe unfathomable 
depths of Rether, ſo as not to be ſeen by the ſtrongeſt of 


our teleſcopes, we are loſt in ſuch a labyrinth of ſuns and 


worlds, and confounded with the immenſity and magni- 


ficence of nature.” 


ANALYSIS, ile) Among this ſect of writers, ho gratify moſt the imagi- 


nation? (0) By what means? (, d, R, s, T) In what manner ? 


COMPRESSION. —Suppreſs o (or, in a fs compact abridgment, compreſs i it 


as 1 Suppreſs p, Q, R, s, T, as an illuſtration of o. 


ABRIDGMENT. 


e But the writers of the new philoſophy are thoſe who moſt eratihh and enlarge 
the imagination, whether by their theories of _ earth and the heavens, or the 


gi Aſcoveries they have made by glaſſes.” 


14. 


4 (o o) Nething is more pleaſant to the * than 50 


— itſelf by degrees, in its contemplation of the 


various proportions which its ſeveral objects bear to each 
other; (v) when it compares the body of man to the 


bulk of the whole earth, the earth to the circle it deſcribes 


round the ſun, that war to the ſphere of the fixed ftars, 
the ſphere of the fixed ſtars to the circuit of the whole 


creation, the whole creation itſelf to the infinite ſpace that 


is every where diffuſed about it; () or when the imagi- 
nation works downward, and conſiders the bulk of a human 


body i in reſpect of an animal, a hundred times leſs than a 


mite, the particular limbs of ſuch an animal, the different 
ſprings which actuate the limbs, the ſpirits which ſet theſe 
rings -going; and the propartionable winuteneſs of theſe 
ſeveral 


1 es ON; 
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. 1 parts, before they have ati their full orowth 


and perfection. (x) But if, after all this, we take the 


leaſt particle of theſe animal ſpirits, and confider its capacity 


of being wrought into a world, that ſhall contain within 


thoſe Bae damenfons a henven al earth, ſtars and 
planets, and every different ſpecies of living creatures, in the 
ſame analogy and proportion they bear toeachother in our own 
univerſe; ſuch a ſpeculation, by reaſon of its nicety, appears 
ridiculous to thoſe who have not turned their thoughts that 
way, (v) though, at the ſame time, it is founded on no 
lefs than the evidence of a demonſtration. (z) Nay, we 
might yet carry it farther, and diſcover in the ſmalleſt 
particle of- this little world ,a new unexhauſted fund of 
matter, capable of being ſpun out into another univerſe.” 

AnaLy SIS, —(v) What | is moſt pleaſant to he fancy | (V, w, x, v. 2) Ex- 


amples. | | 
CoMPRESSION.—Swuppreſs v, w, as an illuſtration of v. (Or, in a leſs compab 


abridgment, compreſs them into a general expreſſion, as hereafter). N 
preſs x, v, 2, as incidental obſervations and a farther illuſtration Ku. 
- ABREDGMENT. 


1 Nething i is more pleaſant to the fancy than to enlarge itſelf by 4 in 


the contemplation of the varicus proportions which its ſeveral objefts bear to each 
other, as when we compare the body of a man to what is much larger or ſmaller.” 


in; 

5 1 have dwelt he longer on this ſubje, becauſe i 
think: (3) it may ſhew us the proper limits, as well as the 
defectiveneſs, of our imagination; (c) how it is confined to 
a very ſmall quantity 1 ſpace, and immediately ſtopped 


in its operations when it endeavours to take in any thing 


that i 1S very great or very little. (D) Let a man try to 


| conceive the diffærent bulk of an animal, which is twenty, 
from another which is a hundred times leſs than a mite, or to 
5 compare, in his thoughts, a length of a thouſand diameters 


= 8 - | = 
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of the earth, with-that of a million; and he will quickly | 
find that he ; Te no different meaſures in his mind, adjuſted 


to ſuch extraordinary degrees of grandeur or minuteneſa- 


() The underſtanding, indeed, opens an infinite ſpace on 


every ſide of us; () but the imagination, after a few 
| faint efforts, is immediately at a ſtand, and finds herſelf 


ſwallowed up in the immenſity of the void that ſurrounds 
it. (s) Our reaſon can purſue a particle of matter through 


an infinite variety of diviſions; (3 but the fancy ſoon 


loſes ſight of it, and feels in itlelf a kind of chaſm, that | 


wants to be filled with matter of a more ſenſible bulk. 
We can Aber widen nor contract the faculty to the 


dimenſions of either extreme. The object is too big for | 
our capacity, when we would comprehend the circumference 


of a world; and dwindles into nothing. when we endeavour 
after the idea of an atom.” | 


Avarvss—(A,8, 0) J have dwelt the longer on this ſubject, 1 | 
think it may ſhew us what? (p) Example. (E) The underſtanding does 
zobat ? (r) But the imagination cannot do what ? () Our reaſon does | 


what? (n) But the fancy cannot do what ? 


: ComMPRESSION —Suppreſs a, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs b, as an 
illuſtration of s, .  Suppreſs r, o, u, as the repetition of B, C, E, or n 
by them. = | 


| ABRIDGMENT. 


% Our l 7s much limited and defeftive in its operation, and cannot 


take in any thing that is very great gr very little. Our underſtanding, on the 
contrary, opens an infinite ſpace on every ſide of us, and makes us dad a Particle 
of matter through an infinite variety of diviſions.” _ | 


8 


(1) It is poſſible this defect of imagination may not 
be in the ſoul itſelf, but as it acts in conjunction with the 
body. (1) Perhaps there may not be room in the brain for 
ſuch variety of impreſſions, or the animal ſpirits may be 
incapable of figuring them in ſuch a manner, as is neceſſary 


to excite ſo [7 large or ve minute ideas, (x) Ho -w- 
ever 


kk = oO ea mw oma 


»% 
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ever it be, we may well ſuppoſe that beings of. a : kinks 
nature very much excel us in this reſpect, as it is probable ' 
the ſoul of man will be infinitely more perfect hereafter in 
this faculty, as well as in all the reſt; inſomuch that, 
perhaps, the imagination will be able to keep pace with 
the underſtanding, and to form in itſelf diſtin& ideas of all 
the different modes and quantities of ſpace.” 


AnaLYSIs.—(L,M) What may be the cauſes of this defect of imagination? 
( M*) However it be, we may ſuppoſe. what ? | 

Com PRESSION—Suppre/s M, as the illuſtration of *. Suppreſs N, as 
an incidental reflexion. (The whole of this paragraph might be ſuppreſſed as 

a digrefſion : but, in a 46% compact abridgment, let it be compreſſed thus) : 

| ABRIDGMENT. | 
is defect of imagination however is not, erke, in the foul el, but” 
only as it acts in * with 2 Sd. 5 


GENERAL ABRIDGMENT OF N® 419. 
I) Authors who d: ſcribe viſible objects of real tou are 


obliged to take their ſcenes only out of nature, as hiſtorians, &c. 
(2) Among them Livy is, perhaps, the moſt qualified to pleaſe 
the imagination : for his reader is always a kind of Jpeftator, 
and feels himſelf” agreeably interefled. (3) But the writers 
of the new philoſophy are thoſe who moſt gratify the imagination, 
whether by their theories of the earth and the heavens, or the 
diſcoveries they have made by glaſſes. (4) Nothing is /o 
pleaſant to the fancy as when it enlarges itſelf by degrees in 
the contemplation of the various proportions which its ſeveral 
objects bear to each other; as when we compare the body of a 
nan to what is much larger or A aller. (5) The imagination 
is very limited and deſective in its operations: (7) But the 
underſtanding opens an infinite ſpace on every fide of us, and 
enables us to purſue a partick of matter through an infinite 
variety of diviſions. (8) This defect of the. imagination ho. 
ever is not, perhaps, in the foul elf, but wa as it acts in 
* with rhe _ | 
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raren No 41. 


"ma 


8 pleaſures of the imagination 00 are not wholly 


moe to ſuch particular authors as are converſant in 
material objects; (c) but are often to be met with among 


the polite maſters of morality, criticiſm, and other ſpecu- 


| lations abſtracted from matter; (p) who, (z) though they 


do not directly treat of the viſible parts of nature, (o) often 
draw from them their ſimilitudes, metaphors, and allegories. 8 


(r) By theſe alluſions a truth in the underſtanding is, as it 
were, reflected by the imagination; we are able to ſee 
IJpomethi g like colour and ſhape in a notion, and to diſcover 


a ſchemg of thoughts traced out upon matter. And here 
d receives a great deal of ſatisfaction, and has two 


the 
of its faculties gratified at the ſame time, while the fancy 
is buſy in copying after the underſtanding, and 3 
ideas out of the intellectual world into the material.“ 


| AxALYSIS. —(a, B) The pleaſures of the imagination are not what ? 
(a e) But are what? (b, E) ke ? (*) By means of theſe alluſions, what 


happens ? 
COMPRESSION —Suppreſs B, as a negative ſentence, implied by the poſi- 


tive o. Cuppreſs E, as a ſecondary adjunct of reſtriction. Suppreſs r, as an 


illuſtration of the eveß A, c, D, and a proof of what is ſuppoſed by them. ö 
ABRIDGMENT. | 

& - he pleaſures of the imagination are alſo to be met with among the authors 

of \ ſpeculations abſtrafted from matter, ſuch as moraliſts, critics: for they 


often draw their ji * «Sh and ER, from viſible parts of 


nature,” 


ps 


. (o) The great art of a writer ſhews itſelf in the choice 
of pleaſing alluſions, (z) which are generally to be taken 
| from the great or beautiful works of art or nature; ( y) for, 


(6) 
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(6) though whatever is new or uncommon is apt to delight 


the imagination, (n) the chief deſign of an alluſion being 


to illuſtrate and explain the paſſages of an author, (x) it 
ſhould be always borrowed from what is more known and 
common, than the paſſages which are to be explained. 
| (x) Allegories, when wel] choſen, are like ſo many tracks 
of light in a diſcourſe, that make every thing about them 
clear and beautiful. A noble metaphor, when it is placed 
to an advantage, caſts a kind of glory round it, and darts 


A a luſtre through a whole ſentence : theſe different kinds of 


_ alluſion are but ſo many different manners of ſimilitude; 
and, that they may pleaſe the imagination, the likeneſs 
ought to be very exact, or very agreeable, (L) as we love 
to ſee a picture where the reſemblance! is Juſt, or the poſture 


and air graceful.” 


ANALYSIS. (v) The great art of's writer Hos itſelf wine? () Pleaſing 
alluſions are generally to be taken from what? (x, o, H) by? (x) Alle- 


| - .. gories and metaphors, when well choſen, are what ?. (L) Example. 


CoMPRESSION.—Swuppreſs-D, as an incidental reflexton. Suppreſs s, as a 
ſecondary adjunct of reſtriction relating to r. Suppreſs n, as a ſecondary 
aqdjunct of motive relating to r. Suppreſs Kk, IL, as an illuſtration of r. 

: ABRIDGMENT.' 

"y Alluf ons are generally to be taken from the great and beautiful works of 
art or nature: for, thus they will be not only more e but even more —— 
as being borrowed Joe wha! 15 kn0*01 10 every One.” 


„(u) But we often find (j) eminent writers very faulty in 
this reſpect; (x) great ſcholars are apt to fetch their com- 
pariſons and alluſions from the ſciences in which they are 
moſt converſant, (1) ſo that a man may ſee the compaſs of 
their learning in a treatiſe on the moſt indifferent ſubject. 
(N) J have read a diſcourſe upon love, which none but a 
| profound chemiſt could underſtand, and have heard many 

| 1 | | a. 
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E on that ſhould only have. been preached before a : 


congregation of Carteſians. (x) On the contrary, your 
men of buſineſs uſually have recourſe to ſuch inſtances as 
are too mean and familiar. (o) They are for drawing the 
reader into a game of cheſs or tennis, or for leading him 
from ſhop to ſhop, in the cant of particular trades and 
employments. (r) It is certain, there may be found an 
infinite variety of very agreeable alluſions in both theſe 
kinds, but for the generality, the moſt entertaining ones 
lie in the works of nature, which are obvious to all 
capacities, and more delightful than what is to be found in 
arts and ſciences . | = * 

ANAL ys!s. (A, j) We often find what? © („L, u) Examples. - (N) On the 
1 vr men of buſineſs do what? (o) e () I Pat is certain 
1 —Suppreſs 1 as a particular implied by K, and a ate 5 


of it. Suppreſs L, as a ſecondary adjunct of manner, relating to the ſentence k. 
Suppreſs M, as a further illoſtration of K. Swppreſs o, as the illuſtration of x. 


Suppreſs P, vas a - of what has been ſaid in the e J. 


ABRIDGMENTT. | 
*« We fie find that great ſcholars felch their allufi 08 from dificult lin, | 
and men of by 5 mes, my jets too mean and familiar.” | 


(Q. ) It is this lent of affecting the imagination, by 
4 (n ) that gives an embelliſhment to good ſenſe, and makes one 
man's compoſitions more agreeable than another's. (s) It ſets 
of all writings in general, (r) but is the very life and higheſt 
perfection of poetry :- (o ) where it ſhines in an eminent 

degree, it has preſerved ſeveral pocms for many ages, that 
have nothing clſe' to recommend them; (y) and when all 
the other beauties are preſent, the work appears dry and 

inſipid, when this one is wanting. (w) It has ſomething 
in it like creation; it beſtows a kind of exiſtence, and 


draws up to the reader's view ſeveral objects which are not 
| # 8 


1 
. 
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to be found in being. (x) Tt makes additions to nature, 


and gives a greater variety to God's works. (v) In a word, 


it is able to beautify and adorn the moſt illuſtrious _ 


in the univerſe, (z ) or to fill the mind with more glorious 
ſhows and apparitions, than can be found in any part 
of it. 


AxaAlLxsts.— (a, R, s) This leah of affecting the imagination does what | * 


(v, v, W, x, v, z) In what manner ? 

a CoMpREsS10N.—Suppreſs. Q, R, as particulars implied by s. Sup- 

- preſs u, V, W, Xx, v, 2, as the enumeration of the effects attributed to the talent 
'of imagining ad the illuſtration of T. | 

ABRIDGMENT. 


« The talent of affecting the imagination ſets off and beautif, ies all writings i | 


9 but it is the ry fe and pighef perfection of poetry.” 


(A) We have now diſcovered the ſeveral originals of 


thoſe pleaſures that gratify the fancy; (B) and here, 


= perhaps, it would not be very difficult to caſt under their 
proper heads thoſe contrary objects, which are apt to fall it. 
with diſtaſte and terror ; (c) for the imagination is as 
liable to pain as pleaſure. (5 When the brain is hurt by 
any accident, or the mind diſordered by dreams or ſickneſs, 
the fancy is over-run with wild diſmal ideas, and terrified 


with a thouſand hideous monſters of its own framing. 
There is not a ſight in nature ſo mortifying as that of a 
diſtracted perſon, when his imagination is troubled, and 
his whole ſoul diſordered and confuſe Babylon i in ruins 
is not ſo melancholy a ſpectacle. (z) But, to quit fo 


diſagreeable a ſubject, I ſhall only conſider, by way of 


concluſion, (e) what an infinite advantage this faculty 
gives an almighty” being over the foul of man, and how 
great a meaſure of happineſs or miſery we are capable of 
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receiving frokn the 1 imagination only. ( G) We have dreads 


ſeen the influence that one man has over the fancy of. 


another and with what eaſe he conveys into it a variety 
of imagery : how great a power Afien\ may we ſuppole 
lodged. in him, who knows al/-the way v affecting the 
imagination, who can infuſe what ideas h pleaſes, and 
ill thoſe ideas with terror and delizht to what degree he 


thinks fit! He can excite images in the mind without the 
help of words, and make ſcenes riſe up before us, and ſeem 
preſent | to the eye, without the aſſiſtanc of bodies or 


exterior objects. He can tranſport the i agination with 
ſuch beautiful and glorious viſions, as not ꝑaſſibly 
enter into Our preſent conceptions, or haunt it 5 UC 


ghaſtly ſpectres and apparitions, as would make us hope 
for annihilation, and think exiſtence no better than a curſe. 
In ſhort, he can ſo exquiſitely raviſh or torture the ſoul 
bee this ſingle faculty, as might ſuffice to make up the 


whole heaven or hell of any finite being.“ 


AnaLvs1s.—(a) We have done what ? (n) It would not be difficult to 


do what? (c) 8 (D) N (E, F) I ſhall only conſider what? 
(e; How is this ſo? 

CoMPR es8100,—Suppreſs A, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſ B, as con- 
ſequences implied by c, in conſidering it as their antecedent. (For, it is 
becauſe the imagination 15 liable to pain, c. &c. that it would not be difficult 
zo, Be. &c.). Suppreſs v, as the illuſtration of o. Suppreſs , as an 


incidental reflexion. Suppreſs o, as the illuſtration of F, and as a kind of 2 
repetition of what has been ſaid through this Eſſay. 


ABRIDGMENT. 


be imagination is no leſs liable to be affected by pain, diſtaſte, and terror, 


than by pleaſure. Thus, what an infinite advantage over the ſoul of man does be 


poſſeſs who knows all the ways of affecting the imagination! and, on the other hand, 


how great a 1 of happineſs, or miſery, are we capable of oa from the 
ans; ara only . 11 | 8 


GENERAL ABRIDGMENT OF Ne 421. 


(.) The pleaſures of the imagination are alſo to be . with 
among the authors of ſpeculations abſftrafted _ matter, 


Li ; 


2 
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fach as ould. eritics; — often 4 their 7 imilitudes, 


metaphors, and allegories, from viſible parts of nature. 
(2) Allufions are generally to be taken from the great and 
beautiful works of art or nature ; for, thus they will be more 
agreeable „ and alſo more clear, as being borrowed from what 


is known to every one: (3) But we often find great [cholars 


borrowing their alluſioms from difficult ſciences, and men of 


buſineſs, from objects too mean or familiar. (4) This talent 
of affecting the imaginalion ſets off and beautifies all writing 
in general, but it is the very life and higheſt perfection of 
poetry. (5) This faculty may be no leſs affefted by pain, 

diſtaſte, and terror, than by pleaſure. Thus, what an infinite 


advantage over the ſoul. of man does he poſſeſs, who knows 


all the ways of affecting the imagination! And, on the other 
hand, how great a meaſure of happineſs or m jſery are we 
P_—_ of receiving "4 om this 2 le faculy t 
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SECTION THE SECOND. 


' - THE 


RULES ron MAKING ABRIDGMENTS = 


APPLIED TO 


"on Atterbur % Sermon on the Dat: 'y 95 
ot WISE and Ti hankegiving. | 


Offer unto God T. banksgiving. „ 


1. (4 Alone the many excllencies of (B B) this pious 
_ collection of Hymns, for which ſo particular a value hath 


been {et upon it by the Church of God in all ages, (o) this 


is not the leaſt, that (p) the true price of duties is there 
juſtly ſtated: (x) men are called of from reſting in the 
outward ſhew of religion, in ceremonies and ritual obſer- 


yances; and taught, rather to practiſe (r) (that which was 
oed out by theſe rites, (6) and to which they were 


deſigned to lead), (x) ſound inward piety and virtue. 


(u) The ſeveral compoſers of theſe Hymns were Prophets; 
erſons, whoſe buſineſs it was not only to foretell events for 

the benefit of the Church in ſucceeding times, but to 

correct and reform alſo what was amiſs in e of men 


with whom they lived and converſed; to preſerve a _ 
people from idolatry, and falſe ee to reſcue the la 
from corrupt gloſſes, and ſuperſtitious abuſes; and to . 


men in mind of (what they were ſo willing to forget) that 
eternal and invariable rule, which was before theſe poſitive 
duties, would continue after them, and was to be obſerved, 5 


even then, in preference to them.“ 


ANALYSIS: 


Lak! 


. 
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ANALYSIS, (©, B) Among many excellencies * what ? (o, D) Which is 
not the leaſt? (E, r, G) In what manner? (u) Who were the ſeveral \ com- 


poſers of hymns? 
ComPRESSION.—Suppreſs the cireune , and name the o4je#7 circum- 


' ſcribed by it, viz. The Book of PSALMS. Suppreſs b, as implied in E. 
Suppreſs o, as the repetition of F. Suppręſs N, as a general andere of this 
paragraph, and a kind of digreſſion. N 


ABRIDGMENT, 

5 1 many excellencies of the book of Plaims, this is not the leaſt, that men 

are thence called off from reſting in the outward fhew of religious ceremonies, and 

taught rather to pratti Ye Jenn inward virtue and piety, Na Was . 
out by them.” | | 


2. ) The eb 1 fay, of this part of =_ 
-office * up ſo much room in the book of Pſalms; 
this hath been one reaſon, among many others, why they 
have been always ſo highly eſteemed; (1) becauſe we 
are from hence furniſhed with a proper reply to an argu- 
ment commonly made uſe of by unbelievers; () who 
look upon all revealed religions as pious frauds and impoſ- 
| tures, on account of the prejudices they have entertained | 
in relation to that of the Jews: the whole of which they _ 
firſt ſuppoſe to lie in external performances, and then 
caſily perſuade themſelves that God could never be the 
author of ſuch a mere picce of pageantry and empty for- 
mality, nor delight in a worſhip which conſiſted. purely. in 

a number of odd vnaccountable ceremonies. (N) Which 
objection of theirs we ſhould not be able thoroughly to 
anſwer, unleſs we could prove (chiefly out of the pſalms, 
and other parts of prophetic writings) (o) that the Jewiſh 
religion was ſome what more than bare outſide and ſhew, 
and that inward purity and the devotion of the heart was a 
duty then as well as now.“ 


Ax aLvsis.— (K, L) 2 have Pfalms born always fo highly. eli ? 
(Mu) M bat argument do unbelievers make uſe of againſt al revealed religions: 
(x, 0, Anſwer to it, =p 
Courkkssiox. 
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| Compars$0N. —Suppreſs Kk, as the repetition of what has been ſaid by A, B, c, 
in the preceding paragraph. Suppreſs vt, as an illuſtration of I. Suß- 
Pre/s x, as a 8 nearly implied in L, and eaſily to be e * the 


reader, 
ABRIDGMENT. 


From hence we are furniſhed with' a proper rb to unbelievers, whom 
tee may eaſily convince that the Fewiſh religion was not bare outſide and ſhew, 
and that f the 1) inward purity, and the devotion 7 the heart, was a duty then as _ 


a not. 


3. (8) One great inſtance of this proof, we have in the 
words before us; which are taken from a Pſalm of Aſaph, 
written on purpoſe (s) to ſet cut the weakneſs and worth- 
leſſneſs of external performances, when compared with 
more ſubſtantial and vital duties: (7) To enforce which 
doctrine, God himſelf is brought in as delivering it.— 
(o) Hear, O my people, and I will ſpeak; © Jjrael, and 
Twill teſti ify againſt thee : I am God, even thy God. he 
5 preface i is very ſolemn; and, therefore, what it uſhers in, 
we may be ſure is of no common importance. —** I will 
not reprove thee for thy acrifices, or thy burnt-offerings, 70 
have been continually before me. — That is, I will not 2 
reprove thee for any failures in thy ſacrifices and burnt- 
offering, as if theſe were the only, or the chief things I 
required of thee. —** I will tale no bullock out of thy houſe, 
nor he-goat out of thy folds.” I preſcribed no facrifices to 
thee for my own fake, becauſe I needed them :—* For 
every beaſt of the foreſt is mine, and the cattle upon a thouſand 
hills.” —Mine they are, and were, before ever I commanded 
thee to offer them to me; ſo that (as it follows)—** If © | 
were hungry, yet would J not tell thee ; for the world is mine, 
and the fulneſs thereof. —But. can ye be fo groſs and 
ſenſeleſs, as to think me liable to hunger and thirſt? as 
to imagine that wants of that kind can touch me: 2 Will 
1 eat rhe fe * of bulls, or drink the blood 4 goals 2 0 2 
| W 
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65% Thus doth he expoſtulate ſeverely with them, after the 

moſt graceful manner of the Eaſtern poetry. The iſſue of 

which is, a plain and full reſolution of the caſe in thoſe few 

words of the text“ Offer unto God thanksgiving.” Would 

you do your homage the moſt agreeable way ? Ol you 

render the moſt acceptable of ſacrifices? 8 — 3 unto 
God thanksgiving.” - 


ANALYSIS.—(R, s, 1) One great inſtance of this we have in ; what ? (v) In 
what manner? 
ComPpRESSION,—Suppreſs s, as a particular implied by R, and ume 

re as it. Suppreſs u, as an illuſtration of R, T. 

ABRIDGM ENT. 5 

One great proef of this we have in the Pſalm before us, which has been 
dorilten on Pur pose to force 6518 truth, and where God _ is brought in as 
delivering it. | 


The 3 I intend to make 9 theſe wands is, 

(a \ fla hence to raiſe ſome thoughts about that ver 
excellent and important duty of Praiſe and Thanksgiving : 
() a ſubje& not unfit to be diſcourſed of, at this time; 
(e) whether we conſider either the more than ordinary 
coldneſs that appears of late in men's tempers towards the 
practice of this, or any other, part of a warm and affecting 
devotion; (D ) the great occaſion. of ſetting aſide this 
particular day in the calendar ſome years ago; (E) or 
the new inſtances of mercy and goodneſs which God 
hath lately been pleaſed to beſtow upon us: anſwering at _ 
laſt the many prayers and faſtings, by which we have 
beſought him ſo long for the eſtabliſhment- of their 
Majeſties throne, and for the ſucceſs of their arms; and 
giving us, in his own good time, an opportunity of 
appearing before him in the more delightful part of -our 


duty, with the voice of joy and praiſe, with a multitude 


that keep holidays. — * e unto God r, _— 
A 8 
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(x) Which tht me may do, (86) let us inquire firſt, how 
we are to anderſſand this command of offering praiſe and 
| thanksgiving unto God; and then, how reaſonable it is that 


we ſhould comply with. it.” 


 AnaLys1s.—(z, 4) M bat uſe do 1 intend td make. of theſe ack? 
( (e, d, x) In what manner? (x) W that we may do, let 


us inquire 12 what ? - 
CompressI0N.—Syppreſs 2, as a ſecondary and incidental particular. 


Suppreſs o, b, E, as an illuſtration of B. * r, as a ſecondary adjunct 


of e, or as a tranſition. 
| ABRIDGMENT. 


« From theſe cord I ſhall raiſe ſome uſeful thoughts on the duty of Praiſe 
and T, banksgiving; a ſubjef? not unfit to be diſcourſed of at this time. Let us 
then inquire, firſt, how we are to unaerſiand this command ; ſecondly, how reaſonable . 


it is 2 doe foould N with it. 


p< 2 65 Our inquiry into what is meant bans 
will be very ſhort: (x) for who is there that underſtands 
any thing of religion, but knows that the offering praiſe 
and thanks to God implies (o) our having lively and devout 
ſenſe of his excellencies, and of his benefits ; our recol- 
lecting them with humility and thankfulneſs of heart; and 
our exprefling theſe inward affections by ſuitable outward 
ſigns ; by reverent and lowly poſtures of body ; by ſongs 
and hymns, and ſpiritual ejaculations, either privately or 
publicly ; ; either in the cuſtomary and daily ſervice of the 
Church, or in its more ſolemn aſſemblies, convened upou 
| extraordinary occaſions? This is the account which every 
Chriſtian eaſily gives himſelf of it; and which, therefore, 
it would be needleſs to enlarge upon. ( ) I ſhall only 
take notice, on this head, (Q) that Praiſe and 1hanksgiving - 
do, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, ſignify things ſomewhat diffe- 
rent. (x) Our praiſe properly terminates in God, on 
account of his natural excellencies and perfections; mid =. 


| that act of devotion oy which we confeſs and admire his 
| 2 ſeveral 
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en anviliares : : (s) But thanksgiving is a narrower 
duty, and imports only a grateful ſenſe and acknowledg- 

ment of paſt mercies. We praiſe God for all his glorious 
acts of every kind, that regard either us, or other men; 


for his very vengeance, and thoſe judgments which he 
ſometimes ſends abroad in the earth: but we thank him, 


properly ſpeaking, for the inſtances of his goodneſs alone; 


and for ſuch only of theſe, as we ourſelves are concerned 
in. (T) This, I fay, is what the two words ſtrictly 
imply: but fince the language of Scripture is generally 


leſs exact, and uſeth either of them often to expreſs the 
other by, I ſhall not think myſelf obliged, in what follows, 


thus nicely always to diſtinguiſh them.“ 


AnaLys1s.—(M) I bat inquiry will be very ſhort here? (x, o) Why * 


(v, Q, R, s, T) I ſhall only take notice of what ? 
COMPRESSION. —Suppre/s o, as an enumeration of the particulars ' illuf- 
trating x. Suppreſs the repetitions and circumlocutions to be found in the 


ſentences R, 3, and compreſs them into a ſhort expreſſion, as hereafter. Sup- 


preſs r, as a reſtriction implied in a, by the words in Aridingſo of ſpeech, 
_ ABRIDGMENT.. 
« Our inquiry into the firſt will be very ſhort ; for there is no Chriſtian who 


YM does not know what ſentiments and alls are implied by our offering praiſe and 
thanks to God. I ſhall only obſerve that, in friftneſs of ſpeech, the words 


praiſe and thanks have not the ſame meaning; for wwe praiſe God for his per- 


Feltions and * als, and thank him for the inſtances of his goodneſs and 


mercies alone. 


60 5 tt 7) Now the great reafunablengſ 86 this 


07 of praiſe or thanksgiving, and our ſeveral obligations . 


to it, will appear, (o) if we either conſider it agHelutely 


in itlelf, and as a debt of our natures; (w) or compare 


it with other duties, and ſhew the range it bears among 


them; _(z) or ſet out, in the laſt place, ſome of its 


peculiar properties and advantages with regard to the 


devout performer of it. 
ANnaLySIS,=(T, uv, W, z) The reaſonableneſs of this command will appear, 


: from what £ . 
| | Aa 2 Courkkssiox. 
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6 .—(N. B. There 1s bend a word to be fappreſied i in this 


paragraph, as it only contains the heads of the diſcourſe; yet, as they are 


d o be ſtated again, each at its place, in order to avoid any kind of repetition - 


in your abridgment, you may compreſs this paragraph, thus): Sup- 
preſs u, w, 2, as ſentences to be repeated 1 in what follows, and let the general 
| propoſition | T only remain. | 5 | 


i 


ABRIDGMENT. 


e The reaſonableneſs of this duty will NT from the three ve allowing con- 


ſiderations. 


7. 0 Firſt (a) The duty of 18 444. . 


conſidered abſolutely in itſelf, is, I ſay, the debt and lam of 
aur nature. (z) We had ſuch faculties beſtowed on us by 
our Creator, as made us capable of ſatisfying this debt, and 


obeying this law; and they never; therefore, work more 


naturally and freely, than when they are thus employed. 
le) It is one of the earlieſt inſtructions given us by philoſopy, 
and which has ever ſince been approved and inculcated by 

the wiſeſt mien of all ages, that (v) the original deſign 
of making man was, that he might praiſe and honour him 


who made him. (x) When God had finiſhed this goodly 


frame of things we call the world, and put together the 


ſeveral parts of it, according to his infinite wiſdom, in 
exact number, weight, and meaſure, (+ ) there was ſtill 


wanting a creature, in theſe lower regions, that could 


apprehend the beauty, order, and exquiſite contrivance of 
it; that, from contemplating the gift, might be able to 


4 rd itſelf to the great giver, and do honour to all his 


attributes. (6) Every thing indeed that. God made, did, 


in ſome ſenſe, glority its author; ; inaſmuch as it . 


upon it the plain mark and impreſſion of the Deity, and 
Was an effect worthy of that Firſt Cauſe from whence it 


flowed ; and thus might the heavens be ſaid, at the firſt 


moment they ſtood forth, to declare his glory, and the 
firmament to ſhow his handy-work: (1) but this was an 
| = and. defective © glory 3 j che ſign was of no ſigni- 


fication 


1 8 ” = 
TY a— PTY 


as _ 


Q® Tl. *%. wc 
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fication here below, whilſt there was no one here as yet to 
take notice of it. (1) Man, therefore, was formed to 
ſupply this want, endowed with powers fit to find out, 
and to acknowledge theſe unlimited perfections; (x) and 
then put into this temple of God, this lower world, as the 
Prieſt of Nature, to offer up che incenſe of thanks and 
praiſe for the mute and inſenfible part of creation.” 


__ AnaLysIs. —(a) The duty of praiſe and thanksgiving is what? () Ac- 
ccording to what is it a debt of nature? (e, p) The original deſign of 
making man was what ? (z, F) In what manner? (0) Objection, | 
(u, J, Kk) Anſwer. | 

COMPRESSION.—Suppre/s B, as a Sen reflexion, 5 as a particular 
- almoſt implied in p. Suppreſs o, as a ſecondary adjunct of energy, intended 
to confirm D; or compreſs into a ſhort expreſſion, as hereafter. Suppreſs „ 
- as an illuſtration of b. Supprejs o, H, as s particulars yet farther illuſtrating D. 
Suppreſs J, as implied in Kk. | 

ABRIDGMENT. gs” 

&« The duty of prai iſe and thankigiving is the law of nature: for, according 
to the wiſeſt Philoſophers of all ages, the original deſign in making man was, that 
he might praiſe and honour his Creator, and offer up to him, as the Prieſt of 
| Nature, the incenſe of thanks and ra 1 * the mule and - op role part E the 


creation.” 


-- 8: | 00 This, I ſay, hath been 1 opinion all along 
of the moſt thoughtful men down from the moſt ancient 
times: (N) and though it be not demonſtrative, yet it is 
what we cannot but judge highly reaſonabl (o) if we 
do but allow, that man was made for ſomq end or other, 
and that he is capable of perceiving that end. (y) For, 
then, (q) let us ſearch and enquire never ſo much, (r) we 
ſhall find no other account of him that we can Teſt upon 
fo well. (x) If we ſay, that he was made purely for the 
good pleaſure of God; this is, in effect, to ſay, that he 
was made for no "teaming end; or foe none, at leaſt, 
that we can diſcern. (s) If we ax that he was Jefionecd 


as an inſtance of the wildem, and power, and goodneſs of 
| N 


2 
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4 


GM; this, . may be the reaſon of his * in 

cheral ; fol it is che common reaſon of the being of every 
thing befided. But it gives no account why he was made 
ſuch a thing as he is, a reflecting, thoughtful, inquiſitive 


being. The particular reaſon of this ſeems moſt aptly to 
be drawn from the praiſe and honour that was (not only 


to redound to God from bim, but) to be. given to God by 
him.” | 
| AnaLys1S. —(M) This opinion has been what ? (x) Though it be not 


ae, yet it is what? (0) In what caſe? - tv; Q) Why? E (R, s) In 


what manner? 
CoupRESsTION.—Suppreſs u, as the repetition of what has been juſt faid. 


Suppreſs o, as a ſecondary adjunct of reſtriction. —— Q, as an incidental 


 geflexion. a Abo R, s, as the illuſtration of p. 
ABRIDGMENT. 


be This opinion, though not demonſtrative, muſt be Jud; ed highly n 


ill we fhall find a better account why man has been created, and enriched with the 


4 77 of reaſoning.” 


(8s) This duty, 3 is the debt and law of 
| 1 nature. (1) And it will more diſtinctly appear to be 
ſuch, if we conſider the two ruling faculties of our mind, 


the underſtanding and the will, apart, (o) in both which 


it is deeply founded: (v) in the underſtanding, as in 
the principle of reaſon, which owns and acknowledges 
it; (w) in the will, as in the fountain of gratitude and 


Is cy which prompts,. and even conſtrains us to pay it. 
| (x) Reaſon was given us as a rule and meaſure, by the help 


of which we were to proportion our eſteem of every thing, 


5 according to the degree of perfection and goodneſs which 


we found therein. It cannot, therefore, if it doth its 


office at all, but apprehend God as the beſt and moſt 


perfect beillg; it muſt needs ſee, and own, . and admire his 


infinite perfections. And this is what is ſtrictly meant by 
| praiſe 3 J 4 ad therefore, is expreſſed in Scripture, by 


— | 
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confeſſing to God, and acknowledging him; by aſcribing 
to him what is his due; and, as far as this ſenſe of the 
words reaches, it is impoſſible to think of God with 
out praiſing him for it depends not on the under- 


ſtanding, how it ſhall apprehend things, any more than 


it doth on the eye, how viſible objects ſhall appear 
to it. (v) This duty: takes the further and ſurer hold 
of us, by the means of the will, and that ſtrong bent 
towards gratitude, which the Author of our nature hath: 
| implanted i in it. There is not a more active principle than 
this in the mind of man: and ſurely that which deſerves. 
its utmoſt force, and ſhould ſet all its ſprings a-work, is 
God; the great and univerſal Benefactor, from whom alone 
we received whatever we either have, or are, and to whom 


we can poſſibly repay nothing but our praiſes, or (to ſpeak 


50 


more properly on this head, and according to the ſtrict 


3 import of the word), our thanksgiving. © Who hath firſt 
given to God,” faith the great Apoſtle in his uſual figure, 


<« and it ſhall be recompenſed unto him again?” A gift, it 


ſeems, always requires a recompence: W but of him, 


and through him, and to him, are all things; of him, as 
the author; through him, as the preſerver and governor; 
to him, as the end and perfection of all things : : © to whom 
therefore, as it follows, be glory for ever. Amen!“ 


(2) Gratitude conſiſts in an equa] return of benefits, if ue 


are able; of thanks, if we are not: which thanks, there 


fore, muſt raiſe always 1 in proportion as the favours received 
are great, and the receiver incapable of making any other 
fort of requital. Now, ſince no man hath . benefited God 
at any time, and yet every man, in each moment of his 
lite, is continually benefited by him, what ſtrong obligations 


are we under to thank him! (4 0 It is true, our thanks 
| | ares 
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que as inſignificant to him, as any other kind of return 


would be; in themſelves, indeed, they are oy Hleſs: 


(e but his goodneſs hath put a value upon them, in lieu of | 


the vaſt debt we owe; (c) and after that, which is fitteſt 
for us, to diſpute how they came to be ta! zen as an equi- 
valent, or to pay them? (D) It is therefore the voice of 
nature (as far as gratitude itſelf is ſo), that the good things 
we receive from above ſhould be ſent back again thither 
in thanks and praiſes; as the rivers run into the ſea, to the 


place (the ocean of beneficence) from whence the rivers 


come, thither ſhould they return again.“ 


e This duty is what? (T) It will appear more diſtin, if 
we conſider what? (u) by? (vw) In what manner? (x) Haw is this 
duty deeply founded in the underſtanding ? [Ys z) How is it deeply 
founded in the will? (a) Objetion. (B) Anſwer. (c) Concluſion. 

COMPRESSION. —Suppreſs x, -as the illuſtration of v, and only intended to 
explain farther How this duty is deeply founded in the underſtanding. Sup- 
preſs v and 2, as the illuſtration of w, and as particulars explaining How this 


duty is deeply founded in the will. Suppreſs c, as a clear conſequence implied 
in the antecedent B. Suppre/s D, 'as th repetition of what has been faul + 


1 by W, and illuſtrated by v, 2. 
fa * ABRIDGMENT. 


ys 2 his duty is the law of nature; for it is deeply Founded in-our two ruling | 


paſſions, the underſtanding and the will: in the underſtanding, which, as th: 


Principle of reaſon, owns and acknowledges it; in the will, which, as the 
fountain of gratitude, prompts and even conſtrains us to diſcharge it. It is true, that 


our thanks are worthleſs and infiznificant to God; but he has been Pleaſed to ut 
4a value upon An, in lieu of the vaſt debt we owe to him.” 


IN, << A (a) We have uk the "Fw abſo- 
lutely: (o) we are now to compare it with others, (o) and to 
ſee what rank it bears among them; (E) and here we ſhall 


find, that, (r) among all the acts of religion immediately 
addreſſed to God, (6) this is much the nobleſt and moſt 
excellent, (n) as it muſt needs be, if what hath been laid 
down be allowed, that the end of man's creation was to 


_ praiſe and glorify God. (1) For that cannot but be the 


moſt 
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mot ncbie und excellent act of any being, which beſt anſwers 
the end and deſign of it. (x) Other parts of devotion, 
ſuch as confeſſion and prayer, (1) ſeem not originally to 


have been defigned for man, nor man for them. () They 


imply guilt and want, (N) with which the ſtate of inno- 


cence was not acquainted. (o) Had man continued in 


that eſtate, his worthip (like the devotions of Angels) had 
been paid to heaven in pure acts of thanksgiving; and 


nothing had been left for him to do, beyond the enjoying 


the good things of life, as nature directed, and praiſing 
the God of Nature who beſtowed them. But being fallen 
from innocence and abundance; having contracted guilt, 
and forfeited his right to all ſorts of mercies; prayer and 
confeſſion became neceſſary, for a time, to retrieve the loſs, 


and to reſtore him to that ſtate wherein he ſhould be able ; 
to live without them. (v) Theſe are fitted, therefore, for 


a lower diſpenſation ; before which, in Paiatiſe, there was 
nothing but praiſe; and after 1 there ſhall be nothing 
but that in Heaven. (d) Our perfect ſtate did at firſt, 
and will at laſt, conſiſt in the performance of this duty; 


and herein, therefore, lies the excellence and the [ids] 


of our nature. (x) It is the fame way of reaſoning by 


which the Apoſtle hath given the preference to charity, 


beyond faith, and hope, and every ſpiritual gift. 
(s) © Charity never faileth,” faith he, meaning that it is not 
a virtue uſeful only in this life, but will accompany us alſo 
into the next : © whether there be prophecies, they ſhall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe ; whether 
there be knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh away.” Theſe are gifts 


| of a temporary advantage, and ſhall all periſh i in the uſing. | 


% For we know in part, and we propheſy in part; our 


preſent ſtate 1 is imperfect, and, therefore, what belongs to 
BB : that, 
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that, and only that, mult be imperſect too. But when chat 
which is perfect i is come, then that which is in part ſhall be 
done away.“ The argument of St. Paul, we ſee, which ſets 


charity above the reſt of Chriſtian graces, will give praiſe 
alſo the pre-eminence over all the parts of the Chriſtian 
- worſhip; © and we may conclude our reaſoning therefore, 


as he doth his: and now abideth- confeſſion, prayer, and 
praiſe, theſe three; but the greateſt of theſe is praiſe.” 


8 AnaLys!s,—(B) We have done what? (e, D) We are now to do what ? 
(E, , 6) We ſhall find what? (H, J) T? (x, I) Other parts of devo- 


tion ſeem to be t:? yk (o) In what manner? (, ) Con- 
cluſion. (x, s) This way of reaſoning is what ? 


COMPRESSION. —Suppreſs B, as a repetition. Suppreſs o, as implied in o. 
Suppreſs x, r, as incidental expreſſions or ſecondary particulars, Suppreſs 7, 
as ſufficiently implied in n. Suppreſs L, as mie in Me. Suppreſs , as 


a particular eaſily to be ſupplied by the reader. offs o, as an illuſtration 
of K, IL, M,N Suppreſs d, as the repetition 0 


Suppreſs R, s, as 
ſecondary particulars and incidental reflexions. 
ABRIDGMENT. 

te This duty is the noble and moſt excellent, Fl RST, Becauſe it is that which 

anſwers to the end and deſign of man's creation, as explained above. SECONDLY, 

Becauſe our other duties, ſuch as confeſſion and prayer, implying guilt or want, 

are not fitted like this for the nobleſt diſpenſations ; but this is only fitted for the 


higheſt. In Paradiſe there was e but Pſy and there 255 be no{bing 
but that in Heaven.” s | 
., It is ſo, a on FE accounts, as well 
as this; particularly, as (r) it is the moſt diſintereſted 
branch of: dur religious ſervice; (v) ſuch as hath the 


moſt of God, and the leaſt. of ourſelves in it, if any we 
pay; (w) and therefore approaches the neareſt of any to 
a pure, and free, and perfect act of homage. (x) For 


though a good action doth not grow immediately worthleſs 
by being done with the proſpect of advantage, as ſome 
have ſtrangely imagined; yet it will be allowed, I ſuppoſe, 


that its being done, without the mixture of that end, or 


with as little of it as poſſible, recommends it ſo much the 
more, and raiſes the price of it. 605 i Doth * fear God 


for 


W einm —— — » "=" 
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705 nought ?” was an objection of Satan; which implied 
that thoſe duties were moſt valuable, where our own _ 
_ intereſt was leaſt aimed at: and God ſeems, by the com- 
miſſion he then gave Satan, to try experiments upon Job, 
thus far to have allowed his plea. (z) Now our requeſts, 
for future, and even our acknowledgments of paſt mercies, 
( a) centre purely i in ourſelves; our own intereſt is the direct 
aim of them. () But praiſe is a generous and unmercenary 
principle, which propoſes no other end to itſelf, but (c) to 
do, as is fit for a creature endowed with ſuch faculties to 
do, towards the moſt perfect and beneficent of beings; and 
(o) to pay the willing tribute of honour (x) there, where 
the voice of reaſon directs us to pay it. (r) God hath, 
indeed, annexed a bleſſing to the duty; and when we know 
this, we cannot chuſe, while we are performing the duty, | 
but have ſome regard to the bleſſing which belongs to it. 
(o) However, that is not the direct aim of our devotions, 
nor was it the firſt motive that ftirred us up to them. 
| Had it been fo, we ſhould naturally have betaken ourſelves 
to prayer, and breathed out our defires in that form wherein 
they are moſt properly conveyed. (u) In ſhort, praiſe is 
our moſt excellent work, a work common to the Church 
militant and triumphant, and which lifts us up into com- 
munion and fellowſhip with Angels. The matter about 
which it is converſant, is always the perfection of God 8s 
nature; and the act itſelf, is the perfection of ours. 


© ANALYSIS —(s, 71) It is ſo, on what other account? (v, w) In what man- 
ner? (x) Notwithſtanding what? (y) Example. (2, a, u, , b, E) n 
is it ſo? (#) Objection. (o) Anſwer. (H) Concluſion. 


ComPREsSION,—Suppreſs s, as a ſimple tranſition. Suppre/s u, w, as 


implied in B, and as a kind of illuſtration of T. - Suppreſs x, as an incidental 
reflexion. Suppreſs v, as an illuſtration of x. Suppreſs c, as an incidental 
reflexion. Suppreſs x, as a circumlocution, and in its ſtead name the direct 
object of it, viz, Gop. Suppreſs F, G, as particulars, intended to illuſtrate 
and confirm what is advanced in B, c, D, E. Cupprefs Hy as a ſimple con- 

Bb 2 - _ cluding 
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_ cluding "WEEN | an a kind of general :Haftration of what has been aid : 


| . the two laſt paragraphs. 
. ABRIDGMENT: 


« is the moſt difi nterefied branch of our religious ferwice: for Confeſſion 
and Prayer centre purely in ourſelves, and our own intereſt is the direct aim of 


them ; but Praiſe alone propoſes to * as a bs end, to pay a n, and 
true tribute of honour to God. 5 7 


ins. *© (70 1 come now, in che laſt Nause, 0 ſet out 
* ſome of the peculiar properties and advantages, 
(N) which recommend it to the devout performer. 


(o) And, 1, It is the moſt Pleaſ 7g part of our devotions : 


(e) it proceeds always from a lively cheerful temper” of 


mind, () and it cheriſhes and improves what it proceeds | 
| from. (For it is good to ſing praiſes unto our God, 


(ſays one whoſe experience, in this caſe, we may rely 
upon) ( for it is pleaſant, and praiſe 1s comely. Petition 


and confeſſion are the language of the indigent and the 


guilty, the breathings of a fad and contrite ſpirit. Is 


any afflicted? let him pray; but, is any merry ? let him 


fing pſalms. (s) The moſt uſual and natural way of 


man's expreſſing the mirth of their hearts is in a ſong, and 


ſongs are the very language of praiſe; (r) to the 
expreſſing of which they are in a peculiar manner appro- 
_ priated, and are ſcarce of any other uſe in religion. 
(v) Indeed, the whole compoſition of this duty is ſuch, 
as throughdut ſpeaks eaſe and delight to the mind. 
(v) It proceeds from love, and from thankfulneſs; from 


love, the fountain of pleaſure, (x ) the paſſion. which 
giyes every thing we do, or enjoy, its reliſh and agree- 


ableneſs. (v) From thankfulneſs, which involves in it 
the memory of paſt benefits, (z) the actual preſence of 


them to the mind, and the repeated enjoyment. of them. 
(a) And, as is its principle, ſuch is its end alſo ; (3) for 


it 
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it procureth quiet and eaſe to the mind, (o) by doing 
ſomewhat towards ſatisfying that debt which it Jak 
under; (p) by delivering it of thoſe thoughts of praiſe 
and gratitude, thoſe exultations it is ſo full of; and which 
would grow uneaſy and troubleſome to it, if they 1 were kept 
in. the thankful refrained, it would be pain and 
grief to them; but then, then, is their ſoul ſatisfied as 
with marrow and fatneſs, when their mouth praiſeth God 
with joy fulneſs. 


AnaLvs1s (L, u, ) I come now to ſet up what 2. (0) This duty is 
what? (v, q) Why? (x, s, r, uv) In what manner? (v) Why? ſecondly. 
(W, x, Y) Why ? thirdly. (2, 4, B) hy? fourthly. (e, p, E) In what 


manner? | 5 
COMPRESSION. —Suppreſe L, as a tranſition. , Suppreſs x, as a ſecondary 


particular. Suppreſs d, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs R, as the illuſtration 
of o, v. GSuppreſs T, as _— ins. Suppreſs u, as the repetition of o, p. 
Suppreſs x, as implied in v. . Suppreſs 2, as in in v. Suppreſs e, E, 


as | the illuſtration of B, c 
ABRIDGMENT. 


This duty has ſeveral peculiar properties and as Firſt, I is the 
moſt. pleaſing duty: in its PRINCIPLE, as i proceeds from cheerfulneſs and joy 
, heart, which, in ſongs of praiſe, are always expreſſed: from the paſſion of 
love, which is the fountain of pleaſure : from thankfulneſs, which ſuppoſes 
the pleaſing recollection of paſt. benefits : in its END, as it delivers our mind from 
the uneaſy thought of a debt towards God, which our gratitude labours under.” 


13. * (x) It is another diſtinguiſhing property of divine 
raiſe, (#) that it enlargeth the powers and capacities of 
our ſouls, (s) turning them from low and little things, 
upon their greateſt and nobleſt object, the divine nature, 
(u) and employing them in the diſcovery and admiration of 
thoſe ſeveral perfections that adorn it. (x) We ſee what 
difference there i is between man and man, ſuch as there is 
hardly greater between man and beaſt; and this proceeds 
chiefly from the different ſphere of thought which they 
act in, and the different objects they converſe with. 


: (*) The mind i is # eſſentially the ſame in the peaſant and the 
prince 3 
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prinoe; . force of it naturally equal, in the untaught 


man, and the philoſopher : only the one of theſe is buſied in 


mean affairs, and within narrower bounds ; the other 


8 exerciſes himſelf in things of weight and Sent: and 
this it is, that puts the wide diſtance between them. 


_ (1) Noble objects are to the mind what the ſun-beams are 
do a bud of flower; they open and unfold, as it were, the 


leaves of it; put it upon exerting and ſpreading itſelf 


every way; and call forth all thoſe powers that lie hid 


and locked up in it. (N) The praiſe. and admiration of 
God, therefore, bring this advantage along with it, that 
it ſets our faculties upon their full ſtretch, and improves 


them to all the 3 of pericdtion of which _ as 


capable.” 
AxALTSs18.—(E, F) What is the other diſtinguiſhing f preperty of praiſe ? 
(oH) By what means does it enlarge our ſouls? (x, I) In what manner ? 


(M.) Compariſon. (x) Concluſion. | 
CoMpRESSION.—Suppreſs E, as a repetition employed here as a tranſition. 
Suppreſs u, as implied in o. Suppreſs k, l, as the illuſtration of r, o. Sup- 


preſs M, as the illuſtration of x, L. - Suppreſs , as the 1 of the 


ſentences r, o, and implied in them. 
 ABRIDGMENT. 
Secondly. I. enlarges. the powers and capacities of our ſouls, 3 them from 


litile and low things, upon aged . and nobleſt. ol ject, the divine nature and 


* 


lt farther oromotks in us an exquiſite ſenſe 
of God's honour, (e) and an high indignation of mind at 


every thing that openly profanes it. (d) For what we value 


and delight in, we cannot with patience hear {lighted or 


_ abuſed. (x) Our own praiſes, which we are conſtantly | | 


putting up, will be a ſpur to us toward procuring and 


promoting the divine glory in every other inſtance; and 


will make us ſet our faces againſt. all open and avowed 


impieties. (s * ne ſhould be conſidered a 
| = little 
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5 little by would be thought not to be wanting in 


this duty, and yet are often ſilent under the fouleſt 
diſhonours done to Religion, and its great Author; (T) for 


tamely to hear God's name and worſhip vilified by others, 


is no very good argument that we have been uſed to honour 
and reverence him, in good earneſt, ourſelves.” 


 AnaLys1s,—(o, v) It promotes in us, what? (oa) Why? (x) In a 


manner? (s) This ſhould be conſidered a little, &y whom? () by f 
COMPRESSION. — §uppręſs v, as implied in o. Sup preſs R, as an illuſtration 
of . Suppreſs s, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs T, as a repetition 
of q, and rl by 1 It. | ES | 
ABRIDGMENT:. 


12 promotes in us an exquiſite Senſe of God's honour ; for what we value; 


and delight in, we , with patience, bear ſighted or abuſed. 7g 


1 5. cc (v ) It will, „ all this, ! in us a a deep | 


humility (v) and conſciouſneſs of our own imperfections. 
(w) Upon a frequent attention to God and his attributes, 
we ſhall eaſily diſcover our own weakneſs and emptineſs; 


(x) our ſwelling thoughts of ourſelves will abate, and we 


{hall ſee and feel that we are altogether lighter to be laid 
in the balance than vanity.” (v) And this is a leſſon 
which to the greateſt part of mankind, is, I think, very 
well worth learning. (2) We are naturally preſumptuous 
and vain, full of ourſelves, and regardleſs. of every thing 


beſides, efpecially when ſome little outward privileges 
diſtinguiſh us from the reſt of mankind ; then, tis odds 


but we look into ourſelves with great degrees of com- 
placency, and * are wiſer and better every way, in our 
own conceit, than ſeven men that can render a reaſon.” 

(a) Now, nothing will contribute ſo much to the cure of 
this vanity, as a due attention .to God's excellencies and 
perfections. (v) By comparing theſe with thoſe which we 


Imagine belong to us, we ſhall learn, « not to think more 


highly 
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5 highly of ourſelves than we ought to think of "IVY but 
to think ſoberly; (sc) we ſhall find more ſatisfaction in 
looking upwards, and humbling ourſelves before our 


common Creator, than in caſting our eyes downward with 


ſcorn upon our fellow-creatures, and ſetting at nought any 


part of the works of his hands. (p) The vaſt diftance 
we are at from real and infinite Worth, will aſtoniſh us ſo 

much, that we ſhall not be tempted to value ourſelves - 
upon theſe leſſer degrees of pre- eminence, which cuſtom 
and opinion, or ſome little accidental _— have 


given us over other men. 


 AnaLys1s.—(v, v) It will, beyond all this, * co hat? ( W, on” By ak 
means? (y) This is a leffon worth learning, to whom? (z) Why? 


(a) Phat will contribute moſt. to cure us of Bus vanity ? (n, c,D) In what 


manner? 
CompressIon.—Suppreſs v, as implied i in v. Suppreſs x, as the repetition 
and illuſtration of w. Suppreſs v, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs 2, 


as the illuſtration of v. Suppreſs a, as a repetition of w. B, Os b, = 


-” $ the illuſtration and repetition of w. 


| ABRIDGMENT. | 
Ig roorks i in us a deep humility : for, by a frequent attention to God's Per- 
feftions and excellencies, we Gall eaſily di Yeruer our 0WN weakne/s and . 


146. (s) I 2 mention but one lo of 1t more, and 


it is this: wr ) a conſcientious praiſe of God will keep us 


back from e and mean praiſe, (n) all fulſome 
and ſervile date — (1) ſuch as are in uſe among men. 
(x) Praiſing, as tis Elks managed, is nothing elſe 
but a trial of {kill upon a man, how many good things we 
can poſſibly ſay of him. All the treaſures of oratory are 
ranſacked, and all the fine things that ever were faid are 
heaped together for his ſake; and no matter whether it 
belongs to him or not, ſo there be but enough on't. 
(I) Which is one deplorablc inſtance, among a thouſand, 


of the baſeneſs of human nature, and. of its ſmall regard 


to truth and juſtice; to right or wrong; to what is, or is 
| + EE not 
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not to be praiſed. (v But he who hath a a deep ſenſe of 
the excellencies of God upon his heart, will make a God 
of nothing beſides. (N) He will give any one his juſt 
encomium, honour where honour is due, and as much as 
is due, becauſe it is his duty to do ſo; but the honour 
of God will ſuffer him to go no further. (0) Which rule, 


if it had been obſerved, a "neighbouring prince (who now, 


God be thanked, needs flattery a great deal more than 
he did), would have wanted a great deal of that incenſe 
which hath been offered up to him by his adorers. 


AxalLvsIò. . 2, G, E, J) I ſhall mention but what? (x, L) Praiſing, 
as it is commonly 4. is what ? (M, N) He who has a deep ſenſe of 
the excellencies of God, will do what ? (o) If this rule Nag been obſerved, 

_ what would have happened ? (Pp) Concluſion. _ 

__ CompREsSION.—Suppre/s x, as a tranſition.  Suppreſs o, as implied i in h. 
Suppreſs j, as a ſecondary particular. Suppreſs k, L, as incidental reflexions, 
or as ſecondary particulars, intended only to illuſtrate the word fattery. 

ane o, as a _ and ſuperfluous particular, eſpecially in a Sermon. 


ABRIDGMENT. 


ce Tt will keep us back from flattery : for he who has a deep ſenſe of the 
excellencies of God upon his heart, will make a God of nothing beſi 46s and will 


auer upon others only due encomium and honour.” 


17 « (ep 7 theſe told doth the "OM 4 praiſe 


ſand, () and theſe are the obligations that bind us to 


the performance oft; () 'Tis the end of our being, 


and the very rule and law of our nature; flowing from the 


two great fountains of human action, the underſtanding 


and the will, naturally, and almoſt neceſſarily. It is the 
moſt excellent part of our religious worſhip; enduring to 


eternity, after the reſt ſhall be done away; and paid, 
even now, in the frankeſt manner, with the leaſt regard to 
our own uitereſt, It recommends itſelf to us by ſeveral 


_ peculiar properties and advantages; as it carries more 


pra in it than all other kinds of devotion; as it enlarges 
| Cc and 
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and ek the ſeveral powers of the mind; as it breeds in 
us an exquiſite. ſenſe of God's honour, and a willingneſs 
to promote it in the world ; as it teaches us to be humble 
and lowly ourſelves, and yet preſerves us from baſe and 
ſordid Hattery, from- beſtowing mean and undue praiſes 
upon others. - EE: 


| (N. B. Here follows an addreſs to two claſſes of men, the carelef and the profane; and ſome 
obſervations on the poſture of public affairs at that time.) 


ce (s) Let us, therefore, offer unto God Thanksgiving.” 
© AnarLyss.—(P) Upon theſe grounds does ſtand what ? () Theſe are 
the obligations that bind us 70 what i ? 8 K) In what manner ? (5) Con- 


cluſion. 
CourRPssox.— Sup preſs R, as the repetition of what 7 been already 


explained, and ſeparately proved through this diſcourſe. (This + gram 


or the ſumming up of the arguments, though very proper and uſeful here, 


would not be ſo in an abridgment. It would form chere but a kind of a 
abridgment after another leſs compact). 
ARI »DGMEN T. 

te Upon theſe grounds does the duty of praiſe ftand, and theſe are the obliga- 
tions that bind us to the eee of it. Let us, 1 offer unto 


| God e 


GENERAL ABRIDGMENT OF THE ABOVE SERMON. 


Offer unto God We P xiv... 


IN TRODUCTION. —(¹) Andes many excellencies _ 
"the Pſalms, this is not the leaft, that men are thence called off 
from reſting in the outward ſhow of religious ceremonies, and 
taught rather to practiſe that Jound inward virtue and piety 
which was ſhadowed out by them. (a) From hence we are 
Furniſbed with à proper reply to ſome unbelievers, whom we 
may convince that the Jewiſh Religion was not bare outſide and 
ſhow; but, that inward purity, and the devotion of the heart, 
Was a duty then as well as now. (3) One wes proof of this 

| : WE 


APPLIED TO BISHOP ATTERBURY' I SERMON. 195 = 


I 


we have in the Pſalm before 1 us, which has hes woritten on 


| purpoſe to enforce this truth, and —_— God e is brought 


in, as delroering it. 


SUBJECT.- — (4 1 0 G Poul! raiſe 1 | 


10% ful thoughts on the duty of PRAIõ E and TrankxsGivinG, @ 


alle 10t unfit ta be di 1courjed of at this lime. 


DIVISION. Let us then inquire, Fiks r, H we are 
r underſtand his command? SkcoNDly, How reaſonable 


it is that we Raul comply with it & 
FIRST PART. — 5) Our inquiry into the firſt ill be 


1 very ſhort : for there is no Chriſtian who does not know what 


entiments and acts are implied by our offering praiſe and 


thanks to God. 1 ſhall only obſerve, that in ftrietneſs of ſpeech, 


the wards praiſe and thanks have not the ſame meaning; 


or we praiſe God for his per factions and glorious atts, and 


thank him for the inſlances of his mercy and goodneſs alone. 


SECOND PART.—{(6) De reaſonableneſs of this duty 


will appear from the following confi rderations : 


FigsT. (7) 1his duty is reaſonable in itſelf, becauſe it is 


the law of nature. I is the law of nature, 1", Becauſe, 


according to the wiſeſt Philoſophers of all ages, the original defign 


in making man was, that he might praiſe and honour his Creator, 


and offer up to him, as the Prieft of Mature, the incenſe of 


thanks and praiſe for the mute and inſenſible part of the 
Creatin. (8) This opinion, though not demonſtrative, mu 


* judged highly reaſonable, till we ſhall find ' a better 


account why man has been created, and enriched beſi es with 


the power of reaſoning. (9 ) 17 his duty is the law of nature, 


2, Becauſe it is deeply founded i in our two ruling faculties, the 


oder omits and lle will, In the underſtanding, which, as 


Ce 2 . The 


* 
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1 the principl- of reaſon, owns and achnow ledges its in the will, 
Tohiab, as the ' fountain of gratitude, prompts, and even confiraing 
15 t9 diſcharge it. is true, that our thanks are worthleſs and 
_ inſignificant to God, but he has been pleaſed to put a value 
port them, im lieu of the vaſt debt we owe to him. 4 


Sxcoxp. (10) This duty is reaſonable, if nan] 
with other duties; for it is the nobleft and the moſ? excellent. 
It is ſo, Firſt, Becauſl it is that which anſwers the. en dand 
deſign of man's creation, as explained above. Secondly, | þ 
Becauſe our other duties, fuch as confeſſion and pr ayer, imply- - „, 
ing guilt or want, are not fitted, as this duty, for the nobleſ} 
diſpenſations. In Paradiſe there was nothing but praiſe, and + 
there ſhall be nothing but that in Heaven, Thirdly, 

(11) Becauſe it is the moſt diſintereſted branch A our religious 
ſervice; for « confeſſion and prayer centre purely in ourſebves, 

and our own intereſt is the direct aim of them; but praiſe 

alone propoſes to itſelf, as a principal end, to 25 2 4 generous - 

| | and free tribute of honour to God. 

arp. [I 2) This duty is reaſonable, if we ber its 

| „ peculiar properties and advantages; JJ ↄ· 75 the. 

moſt pleaſing duty. It is ſo in its principle, as it proceeds 

from cheerfulneſs and joy of heart, which, in ſongs of praiſe, 

ll are always expreſſed ; from the paſſion of love, which is the 

| fountain of pleaſure; from thankfulneſs, which ſuppoſes the 

| Peleaſing recollection of paſt benefits: It is jo in its end, as it 

| . delivers our mind from the uneaſy rhought of a debt — : 

| God, which our gratitude labours under. (13) Secondly, J. 

© enlarges the powers and capacities of our , ſouls: for it turns 
| them from. little and lam things, upon their greateſt and nobleſt ' 
RR ob ecls, the Divine Mature and perfefims. (14) Thirdly, |} 
117 promotes in us an exquifi te ſenſe of God's honour ; for 

| . what u doe e value and e in, we cannot, with | patience, hear | 


Ih | . Sighted | : 


3 APPLIED TO BISHOP ATTERBURY 8 SERMON. 1 


lig Jred and "IN (15) Fourthly, Tz a in us a deep 
humility ; for, by a frequent attention to God's per fections 
and excellencies, we ſhall eaſily diſcover our own weakneſs and 
emptineſs. (16) Fifthly, Ir keeps. us back from flattery ; 


for he who has a deep ſenſe of the excellencies of God upon his 


heart, will make a God of nothing beſides, and will beſtow 


upon others only due encomium and Honour. 


Coxcluslox. (17) Upon theſe grounds thr the duty of 
praiſe and; and theſe are the v— that bind us to 


the performance of it. 


Let us, „ offer unto God Thanksgiving. 
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Containing a Proposal for correcting, improving, and ascertaining : 


* THE THIRD. 


THE 


RULES 1 FOR MAKIN G ABRIDGMENTS 


APPLIED TO 


A LETTER OF DEAN SWIFT 


TO THE 


LORD HIGH TREASURER. oO GREAT-BRIT-AIN, 


the English Ton gue. 


MY LORD, | 


| ee () W nar 1 nd: the honour of mentioning to your 
Lordſhip ſome time ago in converſation, was not a new 


thought, juſt then ſtarted by accident or occaſion, but the 


reſult of long reflexion, (B ) and I have been confirmed 


in my ſentiments by the opinion of ſome very judicious 


perſons, with whom I conſulted. (c) They all agreed, 
that nothing would be of greater uſe towards the improve- 


ment of knowledge and politeneſs, than ſome effectual 
method for correcting, enlarging, and aſcertaining our 


ian age; and they think it a work very poſſible to be 


compaſſed, (p) under the protection of a Prince, the 
countenance and encouragement of a Miniſtry, and the 


care of proper perſons choſen for ſuch an undertaking.” 


AnaLysrs.—(a) That which I communicated to your Lordſhip was what ? | 


(B) I have been confirmed in my ſentiment by what ? (e, D) They all agree 


in what? * | 
CompressIon.—Suppreſs A, as an incidental reflexions. Suppreſs B, as 


implied in o, and a clear conſequence of it. Suppreſs the circumlocutions 


and particulars to be found in p, and compreſs the whole into the general words 


now, or, in the preſent circumſtances. 


ABRIDGMENT. 


as 


a... 


2 — =» a 
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ABRIDGMENT. 
wy Mag judicious perſons agree that nothing watch be of greater aſe 
toward the improvement of knowledge and politeneſs, than ſome efeetual method 
for correcting, enlarging, - and aſcertaining our language; and that this is a work 
very poſſible to be compaſſed in the Prat mms 


1 © (x) was glad 10 tied your Lordſhip's nw in 
ſo different a ſtyle from what hath been commonly made 
uſe of on the like occaſions for ſome years pat, (v) that 
all ſuch thoughts muſt be deferred to a time of peace: 
(g) a topic which ſome have carried ſo far, that they would 
not have us, by any means, think of preſerving our civil 
or religious conſtitution, becauſe we were engaged in a war 
abroad. (H) It will be among the diſtinguiſhing marks of 
your. Miniſtry, my Lord, that (x) you have a genius 
above all ſuch regards, (1) and that no reaſonable pro- 
poſal . for the honour, the advantage, or the orna- 
ment of your country, however foreign to your more 
immediate office, (x) was ever neglected by you.” 


ANALYSIS.—(E,F, C,) I was glad to find what? (A, k, I, M,N) It will 
be among the diſtinguiſhing marks of your miniſtry, what ? _ 

ComPpRESSION.—Swppre/s the incidental particulars to be found in E, and 
compreſs that ſentence nearly thus, Your Lordſhip, T know, is not of opinion. 
Suppreſs 6, as a digreſſion. Suppre/s H, as an incidental reflexion. SR a , 


as a modification of N. 
| ABRIDGMENT. 


« Nor, indeed, is your Lordſhip of opinion that the execution of ſuch a a 
muſt be deferred to a time of peace: you have à genius above all thoſe regards, 
and no rational and of ful propoſe Was ever "Sr by Jon.” 


2 1 ) I confeſs, the merit of this candour and 
deſcenſion is very much leſſened, becauſe your Lordſhip 
hardly leaves us room to offer our good wiſhes ; 3 (a} 
moving all our difficulties, and ſupplying our wants, 
(z) faſter than the moſt viſionary projector can adjuſt his 
— *(s) And therefore, my Lend, the deſign of 

| = 
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this paper is not ſo much to offer you ways and means, as 
to complain of a 1 (T) the redreſſing of which 
is to be your own work, (v) as much as that of paying 
the nation's debts, or opening a trade with the South Sea; 
(v) and though not of ſuch immediate benefit as cither of 
theſe, or any other of your glorious actions, yet e : 
in future ages, not leſs to your honour.” 


AnaLyYSIS.—(P, a, R) I confeſs what ? (s, T, u, of] Therefore the op . 

of the paper is what ? | 2 

| CoMpRESSION.—Jzppreſs v, as an incidental reflexion. " Suppreſs k, as a 
circumlocution, and put in its ſtead a general word ; for example, immediately. 

Suppręeſs u, as an n illuſtration of r. Suppreſs v, as an incidental reflex ion. 


Y | ABRIDGM ENT. 

8 Y ou know "30h than any one how to remove all our difieutties, and ſupply 
our wants immediately; therefore, the deji gu of this paper is not fo much to offer 
ou ways and means, as to complain of a e the redreſſi "mg of which is to 
be one a your glorious works,” | | i | 


(a) My Lord, I = Wo in hs. of all the 
. and polite perſons of the nation, complain to your f 
Lordſhip, as Firſt Miniſter, (z) that our language is 
extremely imperfect; (c) that our daily improvements 
are by no means in proportion to its daily corruptions; 
(d) that the pretenders to poliſh and refine it, have chiefly 
multiplied abuſes and abſurdities; (x) and that, in many 
inſtances, it offends againſt every part of grammar. (r) But 
| left your Lordſhip ſhould think my cenſure too ſevere, I 
ſhall take leave to be more particular. 


Ax ALVSIS.— (A, B, c, D, E) I do here complain of bat? (x) I ſhall take 
leave to be what? _ 

ComprzssI0N.—Suppreſs o, b, as circumlocutions RAPS n and 
compreſs them into a ſhort expreſſion, as hereafter. Suppreſs x, as the 
| n of B, and implied by tt. Suppreſs r, as an incidental reflexion. | 

| © ABRIDGMENT. | 
c Lord, 1 do here, in the name of all the learned perſons, complain 40 
your Lordſbip, as Firſt Miniſter, that our language is Pn e and 
that it is daily 888 8 worſe,” | 
5. . 
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3 (0) J Pere your -Lordikip will agree wih me in 
the reaſon, why (ii) our language is leſs refined than 
thoſe of Italy, Spain, or France: (x) tis plain that the 
Latin tongue, in its purity, was never in this iſland; 
(L) towards the conqueſt of which, few or no attempts 
were made till the time of Claudius ; (1) neither was 
language ever ſo vulgar in Britain, (8) as it is known to 
have been in Gaul and Spain. (o) Further, we find that 
the Roman legions here, were at length all recalled to help 
their country againſt the Goths and other barbarous 
invaders. (r) Mean time, the Britons, left to ſhift for 
_ themſelves, and daily Rara by cruel inroads from the 
Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence; 
( who conſequently reduced the greateſt part of the 
iſland to their own power, drove the Britons to the moſt 
remote and mountainous parts; (x) and the reſt of the 
country, in cuſtoms, religion, and language, became wholly 
Saxon. (8) This I take to be the reaſon why there are 
more Latin words remaining in the Britiſh tongue than in 
the old Saxon; which, excepting ſome few variations in 
the orthography, is the ſame in moſt original words with 
our preſent Engliſh, as well as with the German and other 


northern dialects. 
AxaALxvsis. —— bcheve what? (K, 1, u. x) Why? (0,249.85)? We 
farther find what? 

Couenkkss io. —Suppreſs o, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs L, as a 
ſecondary particular relating to k. Suppreſs o, P, , as particulars, or ſecon- _ 
dary adjuncts of motive, illuſtrating R. Suppreſs s, as an incidental reflexion, 

| ABRIDGMENT. 

« Our Janguaze 15 Leſs refined than that of Italy, Spain, or France ; for the 
Latin tongue was never common, nor ſpoken in its purity here, as itt thoſe 
countries: and _ the n left ors fiend, our gucke became almaſt 


OY Saxon. 


257 (7) Edward the n having lived long i. in 
geg appears to be the firſt who introduced any mixture 
D d N of 
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5 Suppreſs 6, D, as an illuſtration of B, and a kind of digreſſion. 
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of the French tongue with the Saxon; (o) the Court 
affecting what the Prince was fond of, and others taking it 
up for a faſhion, as it is now with us. (v) William the 
Conqueror proceeded much further; (w) bringing over 


with him vaſt numbers of that nation, ſcattering them in 
every monaſtery, giving them great quantities of land, 

directing all pleadings to be in that language, and endea- 
vouring to make it univerſal in the kingdom. (X) This, 
at leaſt, is the opinion generally received: (v) But your 
Lordſhip hath fully convinced me, that the French tongue 
made yet a greater progreſs here under Harry the Second, 


(z) who had large territories on that Continent, both Frm. 
his father and his wife, made frequent journies and expe- 
ditions thither, and was always attended with a number of 
his countrymen, retainers at his Court. (a) For ſome 
centuries after, there was a conſtant intercourſe between 
France and England, by the dominions we poſſeſſed there, 
and the conqueſts we made; (s) fo that our language, 
between two and three hundred years ago, ſeems to have had 
a greater mixture with French than at preſent; (c) many 
words having been afterwards rejected, and ſome fince the 


time of Spencer ; although we have ſtill retained not a few, 


which have been long antiquated in France. (p) I could. 


produce ſeveral Inſtances of both kinds, if it were of — 


uſe or entertainment. 


AnALYSIs.—(T,v) Edward the Sonden did art ?-- C by William the 
Conqueror did what ? (x, v, z) But your Lordſhip hath fully convinced me 


"of what? (4, B) Our language, for centuries, ſeems to have had what ? 
(e, p) i what manner? 


COMPRESSION, —Suppreſt v, as a ſecondary adjun&t of motive, relating to 


the ſentence T. . Suppreſs w, as a ſecondary adjunct of motive, relating to 


the ſentence v. Suppreſs x, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs 2, as a 


ſecondary adjunct of motive, relating to the ſentence v. Suppreſs n, as a 


clear conſequence of what has been ſaid through the whole of this paragraph. 


ABIRDOMENT, 
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| ABRIDGMENT. | 
«© Under Edward the Confeſſor a mixture Was am i the French PIGS. 


with the Saxon, which farther increaſed under William the Conqueror ; (or, as 


your Lordſhip has convinced me, under * the Second), and ſtill jan for 
Jome centuries after.” | | 


7. (f) To examine into the ſeveral circumſtances by 


which the language of a country may be altered, would 


force me to enter into a wide field. ( ö I ſhall only obſerve, 
that. (6) the Latin, the French, and the Engliſh, ſeem 
to have undergone the ſame ſorta (u) The firſt, from 


the days of Romulus to thoſe of Julius Cæſar, ſuffered 
perpetual changes; (k) and, by what we meet in thoſe 


authors who occaſionally ſpeak on that ſubject, as well as 


from certain fragments of old laws, it is manifeſt that the 


Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as unintel- 
Tigible in his time, as the Engliſh and French of the ſame 
period are now ; and theſe two have changed as much fince 


William the Conqueror (which is but little leſs than ſeven _ 
hundred years), as the Latin appears to have done in the 
like term. (u) Whether our language or the French will 
decline as faſt as the Roman did, is a queſtion that would 


perhaps admit more debate than it is worth. (N) There 
were many reaſons for the corruption of the laſt: as, the 
change of their government, to a tyranny which ruined the 
ſtudy of eloquence, there being no further uſe or encourage- 
ment for pupular orators: X their giving not only the freedom 


of the city, but capacity, for employments, to ſeveral towns 


| in Gaul, Spain, and Germany, and other diſtant parts, 


as far as Aſia; which brought a great number of foreign 


pretenders into Rome : the ſlaviſh diſpoſition of the 


Senate and people, by which the wit and the eloquence of 
the age were wholly turned into panegyric, the moſt barren 


of all ſubjects: the great corruption of manners, and intro- 
2 d 2 3 Do. 


xy . 
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duction of foreign luxury, with foreign terms to expreſs it = 
with ſeveral others that might be aſſigned ; not to mention 
thoſe invaſions from the Goths and Vandals, which are too 


obvious to inſiſt on. 


AxaAlxvsis.— (f) What would force me to enter into a wide feld! ? 
(r, 6) Iſhall only obſerve what? * (u, K L.) How is it ſo? (a) bat queſtion 

would admit more debates than it 1s worth? (N) What reaſons were there for 

: the corruption of the Latin? 

\ ©? ComPREsSSION.—Suppreſs E, r, as incidental reflexions. Suppreſs K, as a 

ſecondary particular, implied by k. Suppreſs u, as an incidental reflexion. 


 Suppreſs v, as a digreſſion. 
| ABRIDGMENT. 


« The Latin, the French, and the Engliſh, ſeem to have undergone the ſame 
fortune; for the two laſt 1 changed as much ſince the time of W liam the 
1 8 as the Latin ad m_” Romulus to Julius Ceſar,” | 


8. © (0) The ona language arrived at great perfec- = 
tion before it began to decay: (r) and the French for 
_ theſe laſt fifty years hath been poliſhing as much as is it will 
bear, () and appears to be declining, by the natural incon- 
ſtancy of that people, and the affectation of ſome late 
authors to introduce and multiply ſome cant words, which 
is the moſt ruinous corruption in any language. (x) La 
Bruyere, a late celebrated writer among them, makes uſe 
of many new. terms which are not to be found in any of 
the common dictionaries before his time. (s) But the 
Engliſh tongue is not arrived at ſuch a degree of perfection 
as to make us apprehend any thoughts of its decay; 
(r) and if it were once refined to a certain ſtandard, perhaps 
there might be ways found to fix it for ever, (v) or at 
leaſt till we are invaded and made a conqueſt by ſome other 
State; and even then our beſt writings might probably be 
reed with care, and grow into eſteem, and the authors 
have a chance for immortality.” 


Axa vsfs.—(o) The Roman language did what? () The F wack did 
what ? (a, x) By what means does it appear to be declining ? (5) The 


Engliſh longuy 3 is not arrived to what ? (7, 0 If it "IE; what might be 
ipne * . | | COMPRESSION, 
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Comps ESSION, — Suppreſs Q, R, as particulars illuſtrating p. e U, as 
a ſecondary adjunct of reſtriction, and an incidental . | 

ABRIDGMENT. | | | 

« The Roman language arrived at a great perfection before its decline ; ; þ did © 

the French, as far as it could bear poliſhing ; whilſt the Engliſh is not yet arrived 

. to ſuch a degree of perfection as to make us apprehenſive of its decay. If it were 

once ſufficiently refined, wy there might be. found Ways to fix it almoſt for mp 

ever. | 


= 


9 © ) But, without ſuch 9 b as theſe 
(to which we are, I think, leſs ſubject than kingdoms 
upon the Continent), (x) I ſee no abſolute neceſſity 


why any language ſhould be perpetually changing; 
(v) for we find many examples to the contrary. (z) From 
Homer to Plutarch, are above a thoufand years; ; ſo long 
at leaſt the purity of the Greek tongue may be allowed to 
laſt, and we know not how far before. (a) The Greeians 
ſpread their colonies round all the coaſts of Afia Minor, 
even to the northern parts, lying towards the Euxine; 
in eyery iſland of the Ægean Sea, and ſeveral others in 
the Mediterranean; where the language was preſerved 
entire for many ages, after they themſelves became colonies 
to Rome, and till they were over- run by the barbarous 
nations, upon the fall of that empire. (5) The Chineſe 
have books in their language above two thouſand years old, 
neither have the frequent conqueſts of the Tartars been 
able to alter it. (c) The German, Spaniſh, and Italian, 
have admitted few or no changes for ſome ages paſt. 
(v) The other languages of Europe I know nothing of, 
neither is there any occaſion to conſider them.“ 


ANALYSIS. —(w,x) I ſee no abſolute neceſſity for what? 0 Why 4 
(2, A, B, c, D) Examples. 

__ Compresslon.—dSuppreſs w, as a particular expreſſing a reſtriction eaſily to 
be made by the reader. Suppreſs Y, as implied in what follows. Sup- 

preſs a, as the illuſtration of 2. Suppreſs b, as an incidental reffexion. 
Stuppreſs the ſecondary particulars to be in found 2, By o, and compreſs theſe 


three ſentences 1 into one, as follows. 
| ABRIDOMENT. 


| 
N 
ö 
| 
a 
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©  ABRIDGMENT. - ; 
« I fro no abſolute neceſſity why any language Boule be 5 1 
the Greek tongue laſted in its purity from Homer to Plutarch, and even longer; 
the Chineſe, above two thouſand. years; the German, Spaniſh, and Italian, have 


1 few or no changes for _ ages 015 


10. fn) Having AA this compaſs, I return to 


thoſe confiderations upon our own language, which I 


would humbly offer your Lordſhip. (x) The period 


wherein the Engliſh tongue received moſt improvement, I 


take to commence with the beginning of Queen's Eliza- 
beth's reign, and to conclude with the Great Rebellion in 
forty-two. (6 ) "Tis true, there was a very ill taſte both 


of ſtyle and wit, which prevailed under King James the 


Tirſt; but that 1 to have been corrected in the firſt 


years of his ſucceſſor, who, among many other qualifica- 


tions of an excellent Prince, was a great pattern of learn- 
1 (u) From the civil war to this preſent time, I am 


apt to doubt whether the corruptions in our language have 
not at leaſt equalled the refinements of it; and theſe cor- 


ruptions very few of the beſt authors in our age have 


wholly eſcaped. (1) During the Uſurpation, ſuch an 


infuſion of enthuſiaſtic jargon prevailed in every writing, 


as was not ſhaken off in many years after. (x) To this 
ſucceeded that licentiouſneſs which entered with the Reſto- 


ration, and, from infecting our religion and morals, fell to 


corrupt our language, () which laſt was not like to be 


much improved by thoſe who at that time made up the 
Court of King Charles the Second; (u) either ſuch who 


had followed him in his ban; or who had been 


altogether converſant in the dialect of thoſe fanatic times; 


() or young men who had been. educated in the ſame 
country ; (o) ſo that the Court, which: uſed to be the 


* ſtandard of mac 11 correctneſs of * was then, 


and, 
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and, 1 think, has « ever ſince continued the wa ſchool i in 
England for that accompliſhment ; (?) and fo will remain, 
till better care be taken in the education of our young 
| Nobility, that they may ſet out into the world with ſome 
| foundation of literature, in order to qualify them for patterns 
of politeneſs. - . ( Y The | conſequence of this defect 
upon our language, may appear from the plays, and 
other compoſitions, written for entertainment within fifty 
years paſt; filled with a ſucceſſion of affected phraſes 
and new-cenceited words, either borrowed from the current 
ſtyle of the Court, or from thoſe who, under the character 
of mien and pleaſure, pretended to give the law. 
Many of theſe refinements have already been long antiquated, 
and are now hardly intelligible; which is no wonder, when 

they were the product only of ignorance and caprice. 


AxATYVSIs.— (E) Having taken this compaſs, I return now to what? (1) At 
what period did the Engliſh tongue receive moſt 1 Improvement ? (o) Objection 
and anſwer. . (H) From the civil war to this time, the corruptions of our 
language have done what ? ( J, K, L, M, N, o, P, Q) In what manner? 

ComMPRESSION.—Suppreſs E, as an incidental reflexion, employed here as a 
tranſition. Suppreſs c, as the illuſtration and confirmation of the principal 
ſentence y. Suppreſs n, as almoſt implied in the ſaid principal ſentence x, 
and the conſequence of what is affirmed there, as in the antecedent. Suppreſs 
the particulars to, be found in k, and compreſs that ſentence into a ſhort one; 
for example, At the Reſtoration our language became corrupted, &c. Sup- 
preſs M, N, as an illuſtration of I. Suppreſs o, p, Q, either as incidental 
— reflexions, or as particulars ſecondarily relating to the ſentences k, L, M, N. 

ABRIDGMENT. 

« 7 period wherein the Engliſh tongue received moſt improvement, * 40 
be from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign to the Great Rebellion in forty- 
 iwo: during the Uſurpation, an enthuftaſtic jargon prevailed in every writing, 
and at the Reſtoration the greateſt corruption in the language was brought over 
by the licentious Court of King Charles the Second, Jone Y them W been 
educated in foreign countries,” 


111 al have never known this great town without. 
one or more dunces of figure, (s) who had credit enough 
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to give riſe to ſome new word, and propagate it in moſt 
converſations, though it had neither humour nor ſignifi- 
cancy. (x) If it ſtruck the preſent taſte, it was ſoon 


transferred i into the plays and current ſcribblers of the week, 


and becàme an addition to our language; while the men of 
wit and learning, inſtead of early obviating ſuch corrup- 


tions, were too often ſeduced to imitate and comply with 


them.” 
AnaLysS1s.—(R, s) I have never - kiiowd this great town vio oben ? 
(8) They did h? (r) In what manner? 


CoMpREesSION.—Suppreſs R, as an incidental reflexion, 5 * Suppreſs T, as a 
Oy 2 and as a conſequence implied in the antecedent s. 
ABRIDGMENT. 


ee Since that time, ſeveral dunces of figure began to give riſe to many a new . 
third and propagate it in moſt eee though it bad neither _—_— nor 


| elne ” 


Tn. 4 8 There is another ſet * men who have con- 


tributed very much to the ſpoiling of the Engliſh tongue; 


F mean the Poets, from the time of the Reſtoration. 


(v) Theſe gentlemen, (w) although they could not be 


inſenſible how much our language was already over-ſtocked 


with monoſyllables, yet, (x) to fave time and pains, 


(v) introduced that barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, 


(Zz) to fit them to the meaſure of their verſes; (a) and 
this they have frequently done () ſo very injudiciouſly, 


as to form ſuch harſh unharmonious ſounds, (c) that 
none but a northern ear could endure. (p) They have 


joined the moſt obdurate conſonants without one intervening 


vowel, only to ſhorten a ſyllable: and their taſte, in time, 


became ſo depraved, that what was at firſt a poetical 


licence, not to be juſtified, they made their choice, 


alledging, that the words pronounced at length, ſounded 


faint and languid. This was a pretence to take up the 5 
; | lame 
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ſame cuſtom in proſe ; ſo that moſt of the books we ſee 
now-a-days are full of thoſe manglings and abbreviations. 
(E) Inſtances of this abuſe are innumerable. What does 
your Lordſhip think of the words drudg 'd, di iturd'd, 
rebuk'd, fedg d, and a thouſand others, every whend to be 
met wah in proſe as well as in verſe? where, by leaving 
out a vowel to fave a ſyllable, we form ſo jarring a ſound, 
and fo difficult to utter, that I HAVE often wondered how 1 it 
could ever obtain. 


ANALYSIS, —(v) There is another ſet of] men who have dons what ? 
(v, W, x, v, 2, A,B, c) Theſe Gentlemen did what? - ( In what manner - 
(E) Examples. | | 
\ CoMPRESSION,—Suppreſs u, as a particular implied in what 1s ſaid by v, x, 
and eaſily to be ſupplied by the reader. Suppreſs w, as a ſecondary adjunct 
of reſtriction, relating to v, v. Suppreſs x, as a ſecondary adjunct of motive, 


relating to , v. Suppreſs c, as a ſecondary adjunct of manner, relating to B. 
Suppreſs D, as an illuſtration of Y. Suppreſs x, as an illuſtration of A. 
ABRIDGMENT. 


« Poets introduced the barbarous ci ;ftom of abbreviating words, and /o very 
injudiciouſy, as to form with them the moſt varſo unharmonious fJaunds.” 


243% 10 Another cauſe (and E borrowed "FIR 3 
the former) which hath contributed not a little to the 
maiming of our language, (6) is a fooliſh opinion, 
advanced of late years, that we ought to ſpell exactly as 
we ſpeak; (i) which, beſide the obvious inconvenience 
of utterly deftroying our etymology, would be a thing we 
ſhould never ſee an end of. (1) Not only the different 
twins and counties of England have a different way of 
pronouncing, (x) but even here in London, they clip 


their words after one manner about the Court, another i in 


the City, and a third in the Suburbs; and in a few years, 
it is probable will all differ from themſelves, as fancy or 
faſhion ſhall direct: all which, reduced to writing, would 
entirely confound orthography. (1) Vet many people = 
Be: | ſo 
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15 ſo bd of ul © conceit, that 3 it 1s met A difficult matter 


to read modern books or pamphlets ; where the words are 

ſo curtailed and varied from their original ſpelling, that 
| whoever hath been uſed to plain n will ka know 
them by ſight.” 


AxALvsTSs.— (r, 0) What other cauſe has contributed not a little to the 
maiming of our language? (H) hat are the inconveniences of this opinion ? 
(„k) In what manner ? (L) Many people are fond of this conceit, How far ? 
| COMPRESSION. —Suppreſs r, as a particular nearly implied in o, and caſily 

to be ſupplied by the reader. Suppreſs K, as an illuſtration of 1, Op. 
Preſs L, as an ente reflexion. | 
| ABRIDGMENT. 

* of fooliſh opinion has prevailed, that wwe ought to ſpell 425 as we ſpeak, 
which, beſides deſtroying our etymology, would make endleſs changes in our ortho- 
graphy ; fince wwe have jo . 45 ferent Ways 2 e the ſame word, often 
in the ſame town. 8 . 


14. 0 (Mm) Beveral young men at the univerſities, 
60 terribly poſſeſſed with the fear of pedantry, run into 
the worſe exterme, (o) and think all politeneſs to conſiſt 
in reading the daily traſh ſent down to them from hence. 

(») This they call « knowing the world, and reading men 
add manners. ( ) Thus furniſhed, they come up to 
town, () reckon all their errors bor accompliſhments, 
| borrow the neweſt ſet of phraſes; (s) and if they take a 
pen into their hands, (1 ) all the odd words they have 
picked up in a coffee-houſe or a gaming ordinary, are 
produced as flowers of ſtyle; (v) and the orthography 
refined to the-utmoſt. (v) To this we owe thoſe monſtrous 
productions, which under the names of trips, ſpices, amuſe- 
ments, and other conceited appellations, have over-run us 
for ſome years. paſt, (w) To this we owe that ftrange 
race of wits, who tell us, they write to the humour of the 
age. (x) And I wiſh I could ſay, theſe quaint fopperies 


were wholly abſent from n ſubjects. (v) In ſhort, I 
5 „ would. 


to underſtand them. 
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would undertake to ſhew your Lordſhip ſeveral pieces, 
where the beauties of this kind are ſo predominant, that, 
with all your ſkill in languages, you could never be able | 


27, 


| ANALYSIS, —(M, N, Oo, p, q, K, 3% . Several young r men at the univerſities 
do what? (v, w) To this we owe what ? (x,y) How far? 

ComeREsSION.,—Suppreſs v, as an incidental reflexion, employed here as a 
tranſition. Suppreſs P, as a clear conſequence implied in the ſentence o. 
Suppreſs k, as implied in what is ſaid by o, v, and a kind of repetition of it. 
Suppreſs s, as a ſecondary adjunct of reſtriction relating tor. Suppreſs v, w. 
as particulars relating to o, P, as eſfects relate to the cauſe. —ů *; 4: as 
incidental reflexions, | 

= ABRDOMENr. | 

« Several young men at the univerſities, thinking all politeneſs to confift 
in reading their daily traſh, come up to town, and then produce, as flowers of 
Style, the new ſet of phraſes and odd words they often bave ae 72 there in a 
caffee -hquſe or a gaming or dinary." : 


15. © But (a) I am very 1 miſtaken, if many 
of theſe falſe refinements among us do not ariſe from a 
principle which would quite deſtroy. their credit, if it 
were well underſtood and conſidered. (8) For I am afraid, 
my Lord, that with all the real good qualities of our 
country, we are naturally not very polite. (e) This 
perpetual - diſpoſition to ſhorten our words by retrenching 
the vowels, is nothing elſe but a tendency to lapſe into the 
barbarity of thoſe northern nations from whom we are 
defcended, and whoſe languages labour under the ſame 
defect. (p) For it is worthy our obſervation, that the 
Spaniards, the Fre nch and the Italians, although derived 
from the ſame northern anceſtors with ourſelves, are, with 
the utmoſt difficulty, taught to pronounce our words, 
which the Swedes and Dans as well as the Dutch, attain 
to with eaſe, becauſe our ſyllables reſemble theirs in the 


roughneſs and frequency of conſonants.” LL. 
EEC 1 | ANALYSIS, | 
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AxaALvs1s.— (A) I am very much miſtaken, in what caſe? (n) By what © 
means? (c, o) This perpetual diſpoſition to ſhorten our words, by retrench- 
ing the vowels, is wheat? (E) Ia what manner? | 
_'ComMpRESSION —Suppreſs a, as an incidental reflexion, employed here as a 
tranſition, Suppreſs B, as a particular illuſtrating Aa. Suppreſs b, as an 
illuſtration, or a confirmation of what has been advanced by c, D 

| ABRIDGMENT. | 
e Anotber cauſ? is, the natural tendency of our language t lapſe into the bar- 
 barity and roughneſs of thoſe northern nations from "whom we deſcend, and whoſe 
languages labour all under the ſame defect, as wal of 5 petudiiy Hortening the 
en by feen ping vowels.” | | 


ng. © Low, lx) as we ſtruggle with an ill climate 
to improve the nobler kinds of fruit, (e) are at the 
expence of walls to receive and reverberate the faint rays 
of the ſun, and fence againſt the northern blaſts, we ſome- 
times, by 1 the help of a good ſoil, equal the productions of 
warmer countries, who have no wu to be at ſo much coſt 
or care. (6) It is the ſame. thing with reſpe& to the 
politer arts among us; (n) and the ſame defect of heat 
which gives a fierceneſs to our natures, may contribute 
to that roughneſs of our language, which bears ſome 
analogy to the harſh fruit of colder countries. (x) For 
I do not reckon that we want a genius more than the reſt 
of our neighbours : (1) but your Lordſhip will be of my 

opinion, that () we ought to ſtruggle with theſe natural 

diſadvantages as much as we can, (x ) and be careful 

whom we employ, whenever we deſign to correct them, 
(o) which is a work that has been hitherto aſſumed by the 
leaſt qualified hands. 


Axarvsis.— (E, r) As we do what? (, u, x) So we ought to do, with 
reſpect 4% what? (x, M, N, o) Your- Lordſhip will be of ; my opinion i in 
what ? 

COMPRESSION —Suppreſs r, as particulars implied by * Suppreſs H, K 
as incidental reflexions. Suppreſs 1, as a ſecondary adjunct of energy, 


intended to enforce what is advanced in the ſentences u, N. Suppre/s u, as 


implied by what has been ſaid above. Suppreſs o, as an incidefſtal reflexion. 


| ABRIDGMENT,, No 
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As we. ſtruggle with a bad climate, to improve the er binds of fruit; 
- Jo we ought to do with 4 je to the n and be car * wwho# we * 
ꝛqobene ver we deſign to correct 6 


17, it (te) if the choice had been left to me, 
I would rather have truſted the refinement of our language, 
as far as it relates to ſound, to the judgment of the women, 
(N) thanof illiterate court- fops, half- witted poets, and univer- 
ſity boys. (a) For it is plain, that women, in their manner 
of. corrupting words, do naturally diſcard the conſonants, 
as we do the vowels. (s) What I am going to tell your 
| Lordſhip « appears very trifling; ; that more than once, where 
ſome of both ſexes were in company, I have perſuaded two 
or three of each to take a pen, and write down a number 
of letters joined together, juſt as it came into their heads; 
and upon reading this gibberiſh, we have found that ; 
which the men had wrote, by the frequent encountering 
of rough conſonants, to ſound like High Dutch ; and the 
other, by the women, (T) like Italian, abounding 3 in vowels 
and liquids, (o) Now, though I would by no means 
give ladies the trouble of adviſing us in the reformation of 
our language, yet (v) I cannot help thinking, that ſince 
they have been left out of our meetings, except parties at 
play, or where worſe deſigns are carried on, our converſa- 
tion hath very much degenerated.“ 


ANALY 518.— (s, 9 If the choice had been jeft t to me, I would have 4 
what? (R) Why? (s, r) Example. (sv, v) Notwithſtanding what, 1 
cannot help thinking what 2 

COMPRESSION ,—Suppre/s d, as implied i in p, or a clear conſequence of what 
is ſaid in the paragraphs 12, 14, &c. Suppreſs s, as particulars ſecondarily 
illuſtrating v. Suppreſs u, v, as incidental reflexions intended to enforce and 
; farther explain what has been advanced in the ſentence v. | 
| ABRIDGMENT. 

« If the * had been left to me, I would rather hace trufted tbe * of 


our lunguage, as far as it relates to ſound, to the Judgment E the women ; for 5 is 
| Pladtu, 
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plain, that in ſome inflances, they naturally diſcard the conſonants, as we do 


vowels; and in ſome _ rhe oe voc and 1 abundantly, like the 


— 


1. 5 


6 (a) In order to reform our language, I conceive, 
my Lorg, that a free judicious choice ſhould be made 5, 


(5) ſuch perſons as are generally allowed to be beſt qualified 
for ſuch a work, (c) without any regard to quality, 
party, or Profeſſion. (p) Theſe, to a certain number at 
leaſt, ſhould aſſemble at ſome. appointed time and place, 
and fix on rules by which they deſign to proceed. 


(Ex) What methods they will take is not for me to preſcribe. 
(r) Your Lordſhip, and other perſons in great employment, 


might pleaſe to be of the number; (q) and I am afraid 


ſuch a ſociety would want your inſtruction and example, 


as much as your protection: (u) for I have, not without 


a little envy, obſerved of late, the ſtyle. of ſome great 


Miriſters very much to Exceed that of W224 other produc- 


ANALYSIS—(A, B, ( E, D, E) 1 order to reform language; what ſhou 10 be 
done? ((r) bo might pleaſe to be of the number: 5 (e, H) V by! 
CoMprEsSION,—Suppreſs B, as a circumlocution, on in its ſtead put the 


direct expreſſion, Learned perſons. Suppreſs b, as particulars, caſily to be 


ſupplied by the mind of the nder: Suppreſs k, as 5 incidental reflexion. 
Swppre/s x, as implied in co. Suppreſs o, as a ſecondary adjunct of motive 


relating to r. Suppreſs H, as a particular illuſtrating 6. 


ABRIDGMENT. | 
« In order to reform our language, 4 free Judicious choice + ſhould be made of 


fame learned perſons, wil bout any e to their quality, party, or gfe ion.“ 


x) The perſons who are to undertake this work. 
: will have the example of the French before them, to 
imitate where theſe have proceeded right, and to avoid 
their miſtakes. (L) Beſides the grammar- part, wherein 


Ve are allowed to be very defectiveſthey wall. obſerve many 
| | groſs | 


Lg 
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groſs 1 impropr ietics, which, homes. authoriſed by practice, 
and grown familiar, ought to be diſcarded. (M) They 
will find many words that deſerve to be utterly thrown out 
of our language, many more to be corrected, and perhaps 
not a few, long ſince antiquated, which ought to be re- 


ſtored, on account of their energy and found,” 


AnaLYSIs.—{Kk) The perſons who are to undertake this w rork, will 4 
bat? (1) Beſides the grammar. * they will obſerve 00 (M) They 


will find what ? . 
CoupRESSION.— Suppreſs 1 L, M, As particulars implicd in K, or eaſily to be 


ſupplied by the mind of the reader, and as in part the repetition of what has 


been ſaid above. 
ABRIDGMEN y:; 


% The perſons who are to undertake this work will have the example of the 
French before them; to ee 90g they have proceeded right, and to a viod 
where * are miſtaken.” | | 


20 «Be (N) what I have moſt at heart is, that 
| ſome method ſhould be thought on for aſcertaining and 
fixing our language for ever, (o) after ſuch alterations 
are made in it (v) as ſhall be thought requiſite. ( For 
I kam of opinion, that it is better a language ſhould not 
be wholly perfect, than that it ſhould: be perpetually 
changing; (R) and we muſt give over at one time, or 
at length infallibly change for the worſe: (s) as the 
Romans did, when they began to quit their ſimplicity of . 
ſtyle for affected refinements ; ſuch as we meet in Tacitus 
and other authors, which n by degrees in many 
barbarities, even before the Goths had invaded ! taly.“ 


ANALYSIS. . P) Wal have I moſt at heart? (q, R) Why? (5) Ex- 
ample | 
CompRessION — Suppreſs P, as a particular i implied by o. Suppreſs * 
as ſecondary adjuncts of motive, relating to x, O; Or as a ſecondary proof of 
what is advanced in , o, only g grounded on a par ticular * of the author. 
Suppre/s o, as an illuſtration of R. | | 
ABR IDGMENT:. - 
« Bat what ] have moft at heart is,-that ſome matted ſhould be bought > on 
for aſcertaining and fixing eur language, after the . He ier anon are made 


— 4 its 
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1 The "REM of our writers is uſually confined to 


theſe t two Iſlands; (o) and it is hard it ſhould be limited 


in time as much 10 place, by the perpetual variations of our 


which is one of the greateſt perfections in any language. | 


' preſent writings ; which I take to be owing to the fim- | 
plicity which runs through the whole. Then, as to the 


ſpecch. (v) It is your Lordſhip's obſervation, that, (w) if 
it were not for the Bible and Common Prayer Bock in the 


yulgar tongue, we ſhould hardly be able to underſtand any 


thing that was written among us an hundred years ago ; 
(x) which! iS certainly true. For theſe books being per- 
petually read in churches, have proved a kind of ſtandard 
for language, eſpecially to the common people. (v) And 


I doubt whether the alterations ſince introduced have added 


much to the beauty or ſtrength of the Engliſh tongue, though 


they may have taken off a great deal from that ſimplicity 


Z) You, my Lord, who are ſoconverſant in the ſacred writings, 


and ſo great a judge of them in their originals, will agree, that 


no tranſlation our country ever yet produced hath come 


up to that of the Old and New Teſtament. And by the 


many beautiful paſſages which 1 have often had the honour 
to hear your Lordſhip cite from them, I am perſuaded that 


the tranſlators of the Bible were maſters of an Engliſh 


ſtyle much fitter for that work, than any WC ſee 'in our 


greateſt part of our Liturgy, compiled long before: the 


tranſlation of the Bible now in uſe, and little altered fince; 
there ſeem to be in it as great ſtrains of true ſublime elo- 


quence as are any where to be found in our language, 


which every man of good taſte will obſerve in the Commu- 


nion Service, that of the Burial, and other parts.” 
' AnaLysis.—(T) The fame of our writers is what ? cy) It is hard it 


Monde be what? (v, w) //pbat is your Lordſhip's obſervation on the 7 72 


(x) This is certainly true, why? (v) I doubt what? (2) How is it ſo? 


COMPRESSION, 


el ond ons ß RS Tn P ˙ A = I ETA 
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Cie E Suppreſ v, as an 16 reflexion, or as an adjunct gt- 

energy. _ Suppreſs w, as an adjunct of motive relating to u, and an illuſ- 

tration of it. Suppreſs x, as a particular intended to confirm what has been 

advanced in Ww. Suppreſs , as an incidental reflexion. __ es 2, as _ 
ticulars illuſtrating v, and a confirmation of it, | j 
ABR DGMEN T. 

« If perpetual variations were to be made in our ſpeech, then the fame of our 

writers, which is uſually Ons 40 theſe two Hands, would be limited i in lime as 


much as Place. 


22 Bat. (a) when 1 ſay, that I would have our 
language, after it is duly correct, always to laſt, (s) I do 
not mean that it ſhould never be enlarged: (c) provided 
that no word, which a ſociety ſhall give a ſanction to, be 
afterwards antiquated or exploded, (p) they may have 
liberty to receive whatever new ones they ſhall find occaſion 
for; (x) becauſe then the old books will yet be always 
valuable, (t) according to their intrinſic worth, (6) and 
not thrown aſide on account of unintelligible wards and 
phraſes, (u) which appear harſh and uncouth, only becauſe 
they are out of faſhion. _ (1) Had the Roman tongue con- 
tinued vulgar in that city till this time, 1t would have been 
abſolutely neceſfary, from the mighty changes that have been 
made in law and religion, from the many terms of art 
required in trade and in war, from the new inventions that 
have happened in the world, from the vaſt ſpreading of navi- 
. gation and commerce, with many other obvious circum- 
ſtances, to have made great additions to that language ; yet 
the ancients would ſtill have been read, and underſtood with 
pleaſure and eaſe. (x) The Greek tongue received man 
enlargements between the time of Homer and that of Plu- 
tarch, _ (L) yet the former author was probably as well 
under Trajan's time as the latter. (½ What Horace 
ſays of “words going offVnd periſhing like leaves, and new 


ones coming in their place,] (x) is a misfortune he laments, 
„ Fl — _. rather 
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| ther than A thing he approves; but I cannot ""M why this 
ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary ; or if it were, what would 
have become of his  Monumentum ere perennins?” 


AnaLvs1s.—(a) Whend fay what? (B) I do not mean what? (e, 9) 1 
mean what? (E, F, o, H) In what manner? (J) Example. (* Confirma- 
tion. (1) Objection. (M, N) Anſwer. 

CoueRESSsION.—Suppreſs a, as an incidental reflexion, making here a 
tranſition. Suppreſs p, as implied in B, and a kind of explanation of it. 
Sauppreſs r, as a ſecondary adjunct of manner, relating to the word valuable, 
in the ſentence E. Suppreſs n, as a ſecondary particular relating to G. 


Suppreſs J, as an incidental reflexion, and a Fare implied by k, I. Sup- 
preſs K, as a ſecondary adjunct of reſtriction. Suppreſs u, N, as e 
| intended to illuſtrate and confirm what 1s advanced in the ſentence ©. 
ABRIDGMENT. | 


* 45 not mean that our language, when corrected, ſhould never be a | 
but that no word once ſanftioned be afterwards antiquated aud exploded; thus, 
our old books will be always valuable, nor be leſs erb v. thau the new ones, as 
Homer and Plutarch were both underſtood : in Trajan's time.” 


423. Gh) Writing by memory only, as I do at preſent, 
(Q) I would gladly keep within my depth; and therefore 
(a) ſhall not enter into further particulars. (s) Neither do 
I pretend more than to ſhew the uſefulneſs of this deſign, | 
and to make ſome general obſervations, (i) leaving the 
reſt to that ſociety, which I hope will owe its inſtitution and 
patronage to your Lordſhip. (v) Beſides, I would willingly 
avoid repetition, (w) having, about a year ago, commu- 
nicated to the public much of what 1 had to offer upon 
this ſubject, by the hands (x) of an ingenious Gentleman, 
Who for a long time did thrice a week direct or inſtruct the 
kingdom by his papers; and is ſuppoſed to purſue the ſame 
deſign at preſent, under the title of Spe&Faror. (v) This 


author, who hath tried, the force and compaſs of our lan- 


guage with ſo much ſucces, agrees entirely with me in moſt 
of my ſentiments relating to it; (2) ſo do the greateſt 
part of the men of wit and learning whom I have had the 


Ew 
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- happineſs to converſe with; and therefore 1 imagine that 
ſuch a ſocicty would be N unanimous in the main 
15 points.“ | 
 AnaLysts.—(P, d, 1 I ſhall not enter into further n I by ? firſt. 
(„r) hy? ſecondly. (u, w, x) Why? thirdly. ( ) This author agrees 
with me in what? (z) Who do the ſame ? | 
COMPRESSION, —dSuppreſs p, Q, as incidental reflexions or ſecondary parti- 
culars. Fuppreſs s, as a negative ſentence imphed 1 in the poſitive ſentence 1, 
(or as a kind of repetition of what is ſaid above, No 3). Suppreſs v, as a clear 
conſequence implied in the antecedent Ww. Suppręſs x, as 4 circumlocution, 
and in its ſtead put the name of the circumſeribed object, viz. the Spetator. 
Suppreſs v, 2, as particulars implied in what has been faid above, N. "x; and 
| * the repetition of it. | 
. ABRIDGMENT. 
ce. I ſhall not enter into further particulars, but leave this inquiry to the ſociety 
which, 1 hope, will owe its inflitution and patronage to your Lordſhip. Beſides, 
have already communicated to the public what I had to offer on this ſubjett, by 
the bands of that ingenious gentleman the Speftator.” 


24. Te )Your Lordſhip muſt al, ( a 
as this, brought to perfection, would yery much contribute 


to the glory of her Majeſty's reign; (e) which ought to 


be recorded in words more durable than braſs, and ſuch as 


our poſterity may read a thouſand years hence with pleaſure 
as well as admiration. (p) I always diſapproved that falſe 
compliment to Princes, that the moſt laſting monument 
they can have, is the hearts of ther ſubjects. (E) It is 
indeed their greateſt preſent felicity to reign in their ſubjects 
hearts; but theſe are too periſhable to preſerve their memo- 
ries, which can only be done by the pens of able and faithful 
hiſtorians. - (r) And I take it to be your Lordſhip's duty, 
as Prime Miniſter, to give orders for inſpecting our language, 

(q) and rendering it fit to record che-hiſtory of ſo great and 
good a Princeſs. u) Beſides, my Lord, as diſintereſted as 
you appear to the world, I am convinced, that no man is more 


in the power of A revailing favourite paſſion than yourſelf, I 
F £2 2 mean 
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: mean a that *. of a true and laſting honour, which you "OI 
| borne along with you through every ſtage of life. To this you 
have often ſacrificed your intereſt, your eaſe, and your health, 


For preſerving and increaſing this you haye expoſed your 
perſon to ſecret treachery and open violence. There is not, 
perhaps, an example in hiſtory of any Miniſter, who in ſo 


ſhort a time hath performed ſo many great things, and over- 


come ſo many difhculties. (x) Now, though I am fully 


convinced that you fear God, honour your Queen, and love 


your country, as much as any of your fellow-ſubjects, 
(v) yet I muſt believe, that the defire of fame hath been 


no inconſiderable motive to quicken you in - the purſuit of 


thoſe actions which. will beſt deſerve it. (u) But at the 


: ſame time, I muſt be ſo plain as to tell your Lordſhip, that 
(S) if you will not take ſome care to ſettle our language, 


and put it into a ſtate of continuance, (o) I cannot pro- 


miſe that () your memory ſhall be preſerved above one 


hundred years further than by imperfect tradition.“ 


Axa vs7s.—(A, B, e) Your Lordſhip muſt allow what? (p) Objection. 
(Ez) Anſwer. (r, G) I take it to be your Lordſhip's duty to do what ? 
(n) Beſides, my Lord, I am convinced of what ? (K, I) Though Jam 


fully convinced of what; yet I believe what? (u, N, o, p) At the ſame 5 
I muſt be fo plain as to tell you what ? 


CoMPpRESSION.—Szuppreſs a, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs o, as a 
circumlocution which Rands for the words 70 render immortal. Suppreſs- b, E, 
as particulars intended to illuſtrate and confirm what is advanced in 3. Sup- 

es o, as implied in 3, c, and a kind of ſecondary particular. Suppreſs H, 
as incidental particulars, and a digreſſion. FSuppreſs k, as A ſecondary 
adjunct of reſtriction relating to 1. Suppreſs L, as an incidental reflexion, 


E and a kind of repetition of what has been already ſaid by h. Suppreſs u, as 


a ſecondary adjunct. Suppheſs N, as a ſecondary reſtriction, relating to o, p, 
arfd as a * implied in 3. Suppreſs o, as an incidental reflexion. 


| ABRIDGMENT. 
« Such a work as this would very much contribute to render Fe her 


Majeſty's glorious reign ; thys it is your Lordfpip's duty, as Prime Miniſter, 


to have it done. Bejs. des, if ſuch a work is not brought to perfection, vour own 
memory will not be preſerved above a hundred e olberw wit than 7 imperfrct 


traditgen.” 25 


| * 
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26. () As barbarous and ignorant as we were in former 


centuries, there was more effectual care taken by our 


anceſtors, to prelerve the memory of times and perſons, 
(x) than we find in this age of learning and politeneſs, as we 
are pleaſed to call it. (s) The rude Latin of the Monks is 
ſtill very intelligible; (r) whereas, had their records been 
delivered down only in the vulgar tongue, (v) fo barren 
and ſo barbarous, ſo ſubject to continual ſucceeding changes, 
(w) they could not now be underſtood, (x) unleſs by 
. antiquaries, who make it their ſtudy to expound them. 
(v) And we muſt at this day have been content with ſuch 
poor abſtracts of our Engliſh ſtory, as laborious men of low 
genius would think fit to give us: and even theſe, in the 
next age, would be likewiſe ſwallöwed up in ſucceeding col- 
lections. (z) It things go on at this rate, all I can promiſe 
your Lordſhip is, that about two hundred years hence, 
ſome painful compiler, who will be at the trouble of ſtudy- 
ing old language, may inform the world, that in the reign 
of Queen Anne, Robert Earl of 0 a very wiſe and 
excellent man, was made High Treafures: and ſaved his 
country, which in thoſe days was almoſt ruined by a foreign 
war and a domeſtic faction. Thus much he might be able to 
pick out, and willing to transfer into his new hiſtory; but 
the reſt of your. character, which I or any other writer may 
now value ourſelves by drawing, and the particular account 
of the great things done under your Miniſtry, for which 


2 you are already fo celebrated in moſt parts of Europe, will 


probably be dropped, on account of the - ſty le 


and manner they are delivered in.“ 
AxaLYSIS.— (d, f) As barbarous and ignorant as we were in former cen- 
turies, there was What? (s) The rude Latin of the Monks is ſtill Wa-? 
(, v) Whereas, had their records delivered down in what tongue? ? 
(w, x, v) phat would have re (23 we go on at this rate, all l 


can rag; YOU, is oha ? 
| | CoMpRESS10N. 
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Conrnkssibx. —Suppreſi R, as a particular ſufficiently implied ir in 0. Sup= 
preſs u, as a particular eaſily to be ſupplied by the reader, Suppreſs x, as a 
ſecondary adjunct of reſtriction relating tow. Suppreſs v, as expreſſing con- 


ſequences, clearly to be interred from the antecedent w. Suppreſs 2, as the 


| repetition « of what is ſaid above (Ne 24,) and an ample illuttration of 1 = 
| ABRIDGMENT. 

« As barbarous ap ignorant as our anceſtors + were, in former centuries, they 
took more eſfectual care than we do, to preſerve the memory of time and perſens. 
For the Latin of the Monks, though rude, is ftill very 1 m6 whereas their 
pager tongue could not now be the leaſt underſiood. 4 


136. (a Hb then ſhall any man be hath a genius 
for hiſtory, (g) equal to the beſt of the ancients, (c) be 
able to undertake ſuch a work with ſpirit and cheerfulneſs, 
when he conſiders (p) that he will be read with pleaſure 
but a very few years, (x) and in an age or two ſhall 

hardly be underſtood without an interpreter? - (r) This is 
like employing an excellent ſtatuary to work upon moulder- 
ing ſtone. (6) Thoſe who apply their ſtudies to preſerve 
the memory of others, will always have ſome concern for 
their own. (a) And I believe it is for this reaſon that ſo 
few writers among us, of any diſtinction, aave turned their 
thoughts to ſuch a diſcouraging employment: for the beſt 
Engliſh hiſtorian muſt lie under this mortification, that 
when his ſtyle grows antiquated, he will be only conſidered 
as a tedious relater of facts; and perhaps conſulted in his 
turn among other neglected authors, to turniſh materials "on 
ſome future collector.” | 


ANALYSIS,—(A, B, c, D, E) No man, who has a genius ; for hiſtory, will do 
b? (r) Example. (6) Why? ()J believe e what ? 
' CoMPRESSION. —Suppreſs B, as a ſecondary adjunct, or as a particular im- 
phed in the word genius, belonging to the ee a. Suppreſs D, as implied 
in z. Suppreſs r, as an illuſtration of a, c, x. GSuppreſs 6, as a ſecondary 
adjunct of motive. Suppreſs n, as an incidental reflexion, or as a conſe- 
quence eaſily to be inferred from what has been ſaid above. 

| | ABRIDGMENT. 
% Flow then ſhall any man who, has genius for hiſtory rat with ſpirit. 
and cheerfulneſs a work among us, when he confiders that in an age or two it mo 
. Ve under/icod without an ner pre "fs 
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27% 0 l doubt your Lordſhip i is but ill entertained- 
with a few ſcattered thoughts upon a ſubje& that deſerves 


to be treated with ability and care: (x) however, I muſt 


beg leaveito add a few words more, perhaps not altogether 
foreign to the matter. (1) I know not whether that which 
1, am going to ſay may paſs for caution, advice, or re- 
proach, any of which will be juſtly thought very improper 
trom one in my ſtation, to one in yours. (N ) However, 
IJ muſt venture to affirm, that if genius and learning be 
not encouraged under your Lordſhip's adminiftration, you 
are the moſt inexcuſable perſon alive. (x) All your other 
virtues, my Lord, will be defective without this: (o) your 
afability, our. and good-nature; that perpetual agree- 
ableneſs of converſation, ſo diſengaged in the midſt of ſuch 
a weight of buſineſs and oppoſition; even your juſtice, 
prudence, and magnanimity, will ſhine leſs bright without 
it. (e) Your Lordſhip is univerſally allowed to poſſeſs a 
very large portion in moſt parts of literature; () and to 
this you owe the cultivating thoſe many virtues, (x) which 
otherwiſe would have been leſs adorned, or in lower per- 
fection. (s) Neither can you acquit yourſelf of theſe 
obligations, without letting the arts, in their turn, ſhare 
your influence and protection. () Beſides, who knows 
but ſome true genius may happen to ariſe under your Mi- 
niſtry ? exortus ut atherius ſol. Every age might, perhaps, 
produce one or two of theſe to adorn it, if they were not 
ſunk under the cenſure and obloquy of plodding, ſervile, 
imitating pedants: I do not mean by a true genius, any 
bold writer, who breaks through the rules of decency to 

_ diſtinguiſh himſelf by the ſingularity of opinions; but one 

who upon a deſerving ſubject is able to open new ſcenes, and 
diſcover a vein of true and noble thinking, which never 
5 | entered 
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entered into any imagination before : : every ſtroke of whoſe 
pen 1s worth all the paper blotted by hundreds of others in 


the compals of their lives.” 5 
AxALYSsIS.— (J) I doubt what? () However; I muſt beg leave to do 


cob ? (L) I know what ? (M, N,0) However, I muſt venture to affirm: 
what? (v, Q, R, s) Why will it be ſo? (r) Beſides, what may happen? 
» Comprrss10n.—Swuppreſs J, as an incidental reflexion. Suppreſs K, as 


implied in Mx. Suppreſs L, as a ſecondary adjunc̃t of reſtriction, relating to M. 
Swppreſs o, as an illuſtration of d, or an enumeration of particulars implied by x, 
in the general expreſſion, all your virtues. Suppreſs v, as an incidental 
reflexion, or as a particular of energy. Suppreſs x, as a ſecondary adjunct 
relating to d. Suppreſs T, as an incidental reflexion, and a kind of digreſſion, | 
5 ABRIDGMENT. 

4 1 muſt venture to affirm, that if genius and learning be not encouraged, under 
your Lordſhip's adminiſtration, you are the moſt inexcuſable perſon alive, and that 
all your many virtues will be defefiive: for, as you owe 10 literature the. culti- 
_ wvating them, fo you are obliged to let it Pap in 170 Landes your influence and 

Protection. 


91 know, my 1 your ill offcr in 
your defence, that (3) in your private capacity you never 
refuſed your purſe and credit, to the ſervice and ſupport 
of learned or ingenious men; (c) and that, ever ſince you 
have been in public employment, you have conſtantly 
beſtowed your favours to the moſt deſerving perſons. But 
p) I defire your Lordſhip not to be deceived : we never 
will admit of theſe excuſes, C) nor will allow your pri- 
vate liberality, as great as it is, to atone for your exceſſive 
public thrift. (r) But here again, I am afraid moſt good 
ſubjects will interpoſe in your defence, by alledging (o) the 
deſperate condition you found the nation in, (n) and the 
neceſſity there was for ſo able and faithful a ſteward to 
retrieve it, if poſſible, by the utmoſt frugality. ) We 
grant all this, my Lord; (x) but then it ought likewiſe 
to be conſidered, ( ) that you have already ſaved ſeveral 
millions to the public, () and that what we aſk is too 
inconſiderable (x) to break into any 1 rules of the ſtricteſt 
good huſbandry.” | 
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A —(T his e contains two objections and anſwers to what has 
boon ſaid above, Paragraph 27.) (A, B, c) Firſt objection. (p, E) Anfwer: 
(r, o Hh) Second objection. (J, k, L, M, N) Anſwer. 

CoMPRESSION — Suppreſs A, as an incidental reflexion. Suppręſs C, as a 
particular nearly implied in 3. Suppreſs o, as, an incidental reflexion. Sup- 
preſs r, as ſecondary particulars. Suppreſs u, as the illuſtration of 6. _— 
proſe J K, as incidental reflexions. by 1 

| ABRIDGMENT. | 
EeRIndeed, in your private capacity, you ever ſerved and ſupported loaned 
and ingenious men; but all that, great as it may be, cannot atone for your 
exceſſive public thrift, nor will the deſperate condition you find the nation in, be 
admitted as an excuſe : for you have already ſaved ſeveral millions, and what due 
want is very inconſiderable. 


ee (o) The French King beſtows 10 half a Longs 
* to learned men () in ſeveral parts of Europe, 
(x) and perhaps a dozen (s) in his own kingdom; 
() which, in the whole, do probably not amount to (u) half 
© the income of many a private commoner in England, 
() yet have more contributed to the glory of that Prince, 
than any million he hath otherwiſe employed. (x) For 
learning, like all true merit, is eaſily ſatisfied, whilſt the 
falſe and counterfeit is perpetually craving, and never thinks 
it hath enough. The ſmalleſt favour given by a great 
Prince, as a mark of eſteem, to reward the endowments of 
the mind, never fails to be returned with praiſe and gratitude, 
and loudly celebrated to the world. (v) I have known, ſome 
years ago, (a2) ſeveral penſions given to particular perſons, 
(a) how deſervedly I ſhall not enquire, (z) any one of 
which, (ec) if divided into ſmaller parcels, and diſtributed 
by the Crown to thoſe who might, upon occaſion, diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by ſome extraordinary production of wit or learn- 
ing, (p) would be amply ſuthcient to anſwer the end.” 


ANALYSIS.—(0,P,Q,R,S,T,u) The French King does what * (W) Theſys . 
penſions have done whar ? (x) Why ? (v,Z,a,8,C,0) I have known what ? 
CoMPRESSION.—CuPPreſs P,R, as enumerating particulars, and in their ſtead 


put the quantity enumerated, viz. eighteen, Suppreſs T, as a circumlocution, 
which ſtands for the N with, Suppreſs w, as an nejdental reflexion, 
6g i (or. 


ö | 


Lee 2> —— — 2 


— 
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(or, i in a teſs compact abridgment, let it ſtand). Suppreſs x, as the illuſtration 
of w. Suppre 7 y and a, as incidental particulars. © Suppre/s. c, as a ſecon- 


| _ dary adjunct 0 een, and eaſily to be ſupplied by the reader. 


| ABRIDGMENT. 

e The French King, with half the income of many a commoner of England, 
beftows upon learned men of Europe, either his ſubjetts or foreigners, about 
eighteen penſions, which, no doubt, have more contributed to his glory, than many 
millions he has otherwiſe employed: and in this country, penfions have been given 


0 Bo de de fervedly 1 ſhall not enquire ), any one of which would amply anſwer. the end. 


(30). „Or, ( )if any ſuch perſons were above money, 
(s) (as every great genius certainly is with very moderate 
conveniencies of life) (6) a medal, or ſome mark of diſ- 
tinction, would do full as well. (u) But I forget my pro- 


' vince, (x) and find myſelf turning projector, (i) before 


I am aware; (M) although it be one of the laſt characters 


2 1 — which I ſhould defire to appear before your Lordſhip, 
1 


pecially when (o) I have the ambition of (r) aſpiring 


to that of being, with the greateſt reſpect and truth, 


« My Loxp, your Logpsniy's, Ge. Ge.“ 


Axl vs1s.—(E, r, 6) hat would do full as well? (#, Ky) But I do what : * 
(M) Notwithſtanding what? (N, o, y) When? 
CoMPRESSION,—Swuppreſs 1, as an incidental reflexion, (or, as a particular 


implied in x, if you change the conjunction IF into the conjunction as). 
Stzopreſs u, as a particular implied in x. Suppreſs L, as a ſecondary adjunct 


of manner, relating to k. Suppreſs u, as an incidental reflexion. Sup- 


* preſs o, as the repetition of what is expreſſed 1 in P, by the word d irie, W mach 
| 1 the having ambition. 


ABRIDGMENT. 
6 Perhaps even, as learned perſons are above money, a medal, or ſome mark of 


diftinion, would do full as well. But 1 find myſelf turning projeftor, whilft I 


only aſpire to be, with the greareh reſper, my Lord, your, Sc. Sc.“ 


| GENERAL ABRIDGMENT OF DEAN SWIFT's PROPOSAL, Ae; 
MY. LORD, 
i r) Many judicious * agree, that W 1155 be 
| of greater uſe towards the improvement of knowledge and 
488 than * * niet bol a corr ecting, enlarg- 
| ig, 
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ing, and. aſcertaining our language, and that his "8 
work very poſſible to be compaſſed in the preſent circume- 
Aances. (2) Mor indeed is your Lordſhip of epinion that 
bgbe execution of fuch a plan muſt be deferred to a time of peate; 
you have a genius above all ſuch regards, and no rational and 
rſeful propoſal was ever neglected by you, (3) who kngw 
better than any one, how to remove all our di ;ficulties, and ſupply 
our wants immediately. Therefore the deſign of this paper is 
not ſo much to offer you ways and means, as to complain of a 
grievance, the redreſſing of whichis tobe one of your glorious works. 
(4) Yes, my Lord, I do here, in the name of all learned 
perſons, complain to your Lordſhip, as Firſt Miniſter, that our 
language is extremely incorrect, and that it is 3 growing. 
worſe, (5) It is certainly leſs refined than that of Italy, Spain, 
and France; for here the Latin tongue WAS never COMMON, nor 
holen in its purity, as in thoſe countries; and after the Romans 
left this ifland, our language became almoſt wholly Saxon. 
(6) Under Edward the Confeſſor, a mixture was introduced of 
the French tongue with the Saxon, which further increaſed 
under William the Conqueror (or, as your Lordſhip convinced 
. me, under Henry the Second); and ftill farther for ſome cen- © 
turies after. (7) The Latin, the French, and the Engliſh, 
ſeem to have undergone the ſame fortune; for the two laſt have 
changed as much fince William the Conqueror, as the Latin did 
| from Romulus to Julius Ceſar. (8) But the Reman language 
arrived at great perfection before its decline; ſo did the French, 
as far as it could bear poliſhing ; whilft the Engliſh, on the con- 
trary, is not yet arrived to ſuch a degree of ber fectiom as to 
make us. apprehenſive of its decay. If it were once ſufficiently 
refined, perhaps there might be found ways ro fix it, almoſt 
for ever: (9) for there is no abſolute neceſſity why a language 
ſhould be perperually changing. Ibe Greek tongue laſted, in 
its puri, from Homer to Plutarch, and een 1 - the 
| Gg 2 * 
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1 above two thouſand years; and the German, 8 paniſh 
and Italian, have admitted few or no changes for ſome ages paſt. 
(.o) The period wherein the Engliſh tongue received the moſt 

| improvement ſeems to be, from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
| reignto the Great Rebellion in Forty-two. During the U, [ſur pa- 
tim, an infuſion of enthufiaſtic jargon prevailed in every WrIting 3 
and at the Reſtoratiom the preate/? corruption in the language 
was brought over by the licentious courtiers of King C harles 1 J. 
477 of them having been educated in foreign countries. : 
(IT) Many other cauſes have fince contributed very much to 
4 ſpoil our language. FizsT, Several dunces of figure gave 
= riſe to many a new word, and propagated it in moſt converſa- 
1 | riums, though it had neither humour nor fignificancy: (12) Sn- 
23 co), Poets introduced the barbarous cuſtom of abbre- 
VvViating words, and ſo very mjudiciouſly , as to form with them 
FF 7he moſt harſh wnharmonious ſounds. (13) THRDIVY, A 
1 f coliſh opinion prevailed, that we owght to. ſpell as we ſpeak, 
—_ | (which, befu daes deſtroying our etymology, would make endleſs 
—_ changes in our orthography, - fince we have ſo many different 
ways of pronouncing the ſame word, often in the ſame tron). 
1 (14) FouRTHLY, Several young men at the Univerſities, 
= 21 who, thinking all politeneſs to confift in their reading daily traſh, 
= came up to town, and then produced as flowers of le, the new © 
=. ſer of phraſes and odd words they often had picked up there in a 
eee Hotte om a gaming ordinary. (5) Fir rHILY, The natural 
tendency of our language, to lapſe into the barbarity and 1 
© raughneſs of thoſe northern nations from whom we deſcend, ans 5 
Þ + whoſe Fol labour all under the ſame defe&, vis. that of 
. perpetually ſhortening the words, by retrenching the vowels. 
(16) But, as we firuggle with a bad climate, to improve the 
nobler kinds of fruit, /o we 0ught to do with reſpect 10 language, 
and be careful whom we employ whenever we defign 10 corre it. 


(17) 1f the eue had been J 855 to me, 1 would have truſted. 
. the 
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the refinement of our language, as far as it relates fo > fatal to 
the judgment of women; for it is plain that, in ſome inſtances, 
they naturally diſcard hs conſonant, as we do the vowels, and 
in fome n they uſe vowels and liquids abundantly, like 
the Italians. (18) However, in order to reform properly our - 
language, a free, judicious choice ſhould be made of ſome learned 
_ perſons, without any regard to their quality, party, or pro- 
feſfion. (19) In this undertaking they will have the example 
of the French before them; to imitate, where theſe ave ' proceeded 
right, and to avoid ls they are miſtaken. | 5 
(20) But what I have moſt at heart is, that ſome method. 
ſhould be thought on, for aſcertaining and fixing our language, 
after the requift ite alterations are made in it. (21) For, if. 
perpetual variations were to be introduced in our ſpeech, then 
the fame of our writers, which is uſually confined to 40 two 
iſlands, would be limited in time as much as place. (22) 1 
do not mean that our language, when corrected, ſhould never 
be enlarged ; but that no words once ſan&ioned, be afterwards 
ontiquated and explod:d. Thus, our old books will be always 
valuable, nor be. leſs intelligible than the new ones; as Homer 
and Plutarch were both underſtood in Trajan's time. 
(23) 1 ſhall not enter into farther particulars, but leave 
this enquiry to that Society abich I hope will owe its inſtitution 
and patronage to your Lordſhip. Beſides, I have already com- 
' municated to the public what I had to offer on this ſubjett, by 
the hands of that ingenious Gentleman the Spectator. (24) 1 
ſay only, that ſuch a work as this would very much contribute 
10 render immortal her Majeſty's glorious reign ; and that it 
i your Lordſhip's auty, as Prime Miniſter, 70 have it done. 
Beſides, if ſuch a work is not brought to perfeftion, your own 
memory will not be preſerved above a hundred years, otherwiſe 
than by imperfett tradition. (25) As barbarous and ignorant 


as our anceſtors were in n former Centuries, 15 one more effetual 
8 | care 
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care than we 40. 70 preſerve the memory of time and per EY 


for the Latin of the Monks, though rude, is fill very intel. 


higible ; whereas their vulgar tongue could not now be the leaf 
underſtood. (26) How - then ſhall any man wha has genius 


for hiſtory, undertake with ſpirit and chee; Fulneſs a work among 


us, when be confiders that in an age or two it ſhall. bara! 2 be 
1 without an interpreter 5 
(27) And here, I muſt venture to affirm, that if. genius * 


Learning be not encouraged under your Lordſbip's adminiſtra- 
Lion, you are the moſt mexcuſable perſon alive, and that all your 
many virtues will be dęfective; for, as you owe to literature 
the cultivating them, ſo you are obliged to let it ſhare, in its 
turn, your influence and protection. (28) Indeed, in your 

Private capacity, you ever ſerved and fis 4 ported learned or 


ingenious men.; but all that, great as itt may be, cannot 


atone for your exceſſive public thrift ; nor will the de -/perate 


condition you find the nation in, be admitted as an excuſe: for 
you haue already ſaved ſeveral millions, and what we want 


is very mconfiderable. (29) The French King, with half 
the income of many a commoner of England, beflows upon 
learned men of Europe, either his ſabjecis or foreigners, 
about eighteen penſions (which, no doubt, have more contri- 


 buted to his glory than many millions he has otherwiſe em- 


hoped) : and in this country penſions have been given (how 


| * ly I ſhall not enquire), any one of which would amply 


- 8 anſwer this end. ( 30) Perhaps even, as learned perſons | 
are above money, a medal, or fome mark of diſtintion, 


would do full as well. But I find myſelf turning e 
* I 14 aſpire to be, with the greateſ! reſpet?, 
28 Lora, Jour one | 5, Ge Se. 


nd tad WE, 


THE END. 
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